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REVERDY JOHNSON, 
MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 





Here is a singular head, a peculiar 
face, and a developed character in keep- 
ing with both. Let us analyze the same 
according to our rules of Physiology, 
Phrenology, and Physiognomy. 

The body is full, round, and plump, 
and the whole person rotund and portly. 
He is evidently a good liver, and a 
judge of the best eatables and drink- 
ables. He is not unlike our English 
cousins in this respect. Is he not of En- 
glish descent? The brain is of the larger 
class, not far from twenty-three inches 
in circumference, and proportionately 
long and high. The vital, mental, and 
motive temperaments are fairly blended, 
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and the health and quality of the whole 
organization are good. He is now con- 
siderably advanced in life—over seventy 
years of age— yet possessed of such 
physical vigor that, with rational care 
— accidents excepted—he may reason- 
ably hope to attain to ninety or more 
years. He is evidently out of a long- 
lived stock, and inherits all the conditions 
favorable to longevity. P 

We observe the head to be remark- 
ably high in the center, Veneration and 





Benevolence being very large. It is the 
former which inclines him to be so re- 
spectful to those in authority, so meek 
and humble in the presence of royalty ; 
and the latter inclines him to permit 
others—less benevolently disposed—in a 
controversy to have their own way. 
His Self-Esteem is not so large; nor 
is Firmness well marked. Conscien- 
tiousness is only so-so, or of average 
development; hence he exhibits a com- 
promising nature, and his large Appro- 
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bativeness and less Self-Esteem incline 
him to be “all things to all men,” al- 
though he is—it may be unconsciously 
to himself—more aristocratic than demo- 
cratic in his tastes and inclinations. 
The intellectual lobe is large. The per- 
ceptive faculties are finely developed, 
and the reflectives arethe same. Notice 
the length of the line from the ear for- 
ward and from the eye upward. That 
is a well-formed forehead. Language is 
also large—see how full the eye; and he 
can talk with great fluency. Ideality 
and Sublimity are also large, and furnish 
those ingredients of tasteful illustration 
with which his speeches abound, 

Those features indicate high culture. 
That is a highly educated intellect, with 
an available mind. There is but little 
Destructiveness or Combativeness in 
head or face. He would not show 
fight, nor long contend, with an oppo- 
nent more belligerent than himself. 
That is not the head of a soldier. He 
would gain his ends by strategem. 

But what of the nose, mouth, lips, and 
chin? The nose is broad at the bridge, 
rather than high or long, and denotes 
economy rather than courage or aggress- 
iveness. It is not such a nose as Napo- 
leon would select to command an army 
or to fight his battles. The long upper 
lip shows a love of liberty and of author- 
ity, while the downward inclination of 
the mouth, at the outer corners, shows 
a moody, if not a slightly melancholy 
disposition. 

If he plays the agreeable with disagree- 
able characters, it is in order to coneili- 
ate, and to make everything “all salu- 
brious” with everybody. Let us not ex- 
pect too much from a fallible human 
being, but judge him leniently, as we 
would be judged. But let us ask through 
him for justice, and accept nothing less. 
We close our sketch with the following 
brief biography : 

Reverpy Jounson, the successor of Mr. 
Adams as the United States Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James in London, was born at 
Annapolis, Maryland, in 1796, and is conse- 
quently now seventy-two years of age, and is a 
healthy, robust, and vigorous man. His father 
was Chief Justice Johnson, in his time a prom- 
inent lawyer. Reverdy graduated at St. John’s 
College in 1813 ; in 1815 he was admitted to the 
Bar, and soon attained a respectable standing. 
In 1819 he was appointed State Attorney of 
Maryland, and in 1821 was elected to the Ma- 
ryland Senate, To this position he was subse- 
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quently re-elected. In 1845 he was sent to rep- 
resent his State in the National Senate, in 
which capacity he served four years, and then 
resigned to take the Attorney-Generalship of 
the United States, a preferment accorded him 
by President Taylor in 1849. 

A change in the administration brought 
about by the death of Taylor induced Mr. 
Johnson to resign; and he returned to Balti- 
more, his residence since 1817, and resumed 
the practice of law. He was re-elected to the 
United States Senate in 1862, and now by the 
appointment of President Johnson is our envoy 
to England. Our Anglican cousins seem to 
consider this appointment a felicitous one—the 
INustrated London News finding in it * an event 
upon which both Governments and nations may 
congratulate themselves.” 

Mr. Johnson married Miss Mary Bowie, a 
daughter of one of the early Governors of 
Maryland, and a relative of James Bowie, the 
reputed inventor of the bowie-knife. She was 
one of the most beautiful women of her State, 
and is said to be far from unattractive now; 
and by her fidelity, spirit, and energy con- 
tributed in no small measure to her husband's 
advancement in his profession and public life. 
Ten children were born to them, and upward 
of forty grandchildren gather around the hearth- 
stones of their married sons and daughters. 

Mrs. Johnson has accompanied her husband 
on his diplomatic mission to England. 

Mr. Johnson has always, as is evident from 
the career we have so rapidly sketched, played 
an important part in political life, but generally 
that of the conservative. He co-operated with 
the old Whig party until its extinction, when 
he united with the Democrats. During the 
famous “ Reconstruction” debates in Congress 
his voice was heard uttering some of the 
strongest arguments against the measures of 
the Republicans. In the late Impeachment 
procedure he earnestly advocated the cause of 
the President. 

His abilities are unquestionably great ; and 
he brings to his new and important post con- 
siderable information derived from his experi- 
ence as a member of the Congressional Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations ; but whether or not his 
discharge of the duties incident to his mission 
will be such as to insure his continued occu- 
pancy of the post, is a question for the future 
to resolve. His recent speeches at banquets in 
England, and his being in intimate relationship 
with such men as Lord Carnsworth and Mr. 
Roebuck, the most bitter enemies of our country 
during the late war, and his cordial banqueting 
with Mr. Laird, the builder of the pirate Ala- 
bama and many other ships to sweep our 
commerce from the ocean with a view to aid 
the rebellion and crush the American Union, 
have given pain to every friend of America in 
England who stood by our cause during the 
dark four years of war; and surprise every 
loyal American at home and abroad. Why 
should oug Minister consort only or chiefly 
with the enemies of his country, and be praised 
only by those persons and papers whose enmi- 





ty and opposition during our great struggle 
were limited only by their ability ? 

As already said, his appointment seems to be 
satisfactory to England, judging from the follow- 
ing complimentary words of the paper herein- 
before referred to: “He has already shown a 
statesmanlike appreciation of the delicacy and 
forbearance that should characterize the treat- 
ment of the questions which have arisen be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain.” 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
feels warranted in saying that Mr. Johnson’s 
mission to England is the adjustment of the 
“ Alabama” claims; and that on account of his 
acquaintance with many of the nobility and 
prominent men in the English Government, the 
President recommended his appointment. 

———————— --- oe 


THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION. 


THE language of truth is unchangeable. 
Different people, however, and different ages 
translate it differently, each generation revis- 
ing the reading of its predecessors and every 
man having his own private interpretation. 
Since these interpretations are often directly 
opposite, it becomes us to look further than the 
belief and sanction of our grandfathers and the 
“ipse dixits” of authority for true theories and 
reliable doctrines. 

Time has often failed to remove the dross of 
sophistry from aged and moldy dogmas, and 
our age and our people at least should not 
allow their energies to be trammeled or misdi- 
rected by the rule that often has so much 
weight, 

“ That we should all opinions hold 

Authentic, that we can make old.” 
We shall not therefore esteem it an argument 
of any considerable weight, that for many years 
the practical has been made secondary in the 
curriculums of our literary institutions. We 
should ask what ought to be, rather than what 
has been. But we are not to overlook the fact, 
that even in the past there have been arrayed 
in open hostility to this plan such men as 
Cicero, Milton, Locke, and many other cele- 
brated educators, who have advocated that 
those studies in which one is especially in- 
terested by the peculiarities of his temperament 
and disposition, are the studies to which he 
should be allowed to devote his energies for 
the most part. 

If we should admit that mental discipline 
ought to be the main object of study, although 
our observation would seem to prove that 
marks are that main object, it then remains to 
be proved that ancient languages furnish more 
discipline than the modern, and things that 
are theoretical more discipline than those that 
are of practical value. 

What peculiarity of German makes it inferior 
to Greek or Latin for the practical purposes of 
mental discipline? One class of study—the 
latter—furnishes merely discipline ; the other, 
equal discipline and tangible benefit. 

By our present system of education we have 
supplanted scholarship by pedantry ; lessened 
those who are wise by attention to their own 
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thoughts and interests, and increased these 
learned in the thoughts of other men; multi- 
plied 
* Boorish blockheads, ignorantly read, 
a With loads of learned lumber in their heads ;” 

an 

“That cursed cur ca’d common sense 

Is banished o’er the sea to France ; 
Let him bark there.” 


To use this rusty system of the past in the 
living present is as foolish as it would be for 
one to do his courting with his grandfather's 
love-letters, or study theology from Plato; and 
to prohibit a scholar from following his dispo- 
sition in years of maturity, as regards study, is 
as foolish and useless as for a parent to dictate 
the object of his son’s affection. 

Political affairs are constantly reconstructed, 
and moral reformation is continually agitated, 
but educational reform is only mentioned to be 
frowned down and disregarded. Like our 
fathers, we must chase theoretic bubbles and 
gather learned chaff; refine our minds in the 
tombs of classic dead, and chase the ghosts of 
storied folly. We copy our curriculums from 
England of one hundred and fifty years ago, 
which was then as many years behind the 
Continent. The same course of study is now 
prescribed for the highly imaginative and the 


deeply philosophic ; for one of scientific taste - 


and another of poetic tendencies; in fact, for 
all the children of Nature, she who never 
rhymes her works, or makes two of her harps 
of a thousand strings from the same die. 

The first movings of a great literary revolu- 
sion appear in the increasing interest on this 
point, and we hope the time is near at hand 
and not afar off when all of our colleges shall 
follow the example of Harvard, Michigan, and 
Cornell, and vary their courses of study ac- 
cording to the student and the age, just as 
farmers sow their seed with a consideration of 
the soiland season. One of our colleges, which 
is a fair sample of American colleges, pre- 
scribes Latin for nine terms and Logic for one- 
half a term; Greek for eight terms, and Ger- 
man and French for one and one-half terms 
each ; Hebrew for three terms and Rhetoric 
for one-half a term; Mathematics for six terms 
and English Literature for one-half a term; 
and Metaphysics has three terms, all of the 
sciences but six terms in the aggregate; Moral 
Philosophy, Constitutional and International 
Law, History of Civilization, and Evidences 
of Christianity all together having but three 
terms. 

Such a course of study is like a whited 
sepulcher, “ fair to look upon, but full of dead 
men’s bones.” 

Moreover, in the above course there were not 
more than sixty rhetorical exercises required 
in the whole four years, not over forty decla- 
mations, and not over two public orations. 
The absurdity of such a system is evident to 
every candid man, and the least reform that 
will satisfy the spirit of progress that is now 
prevailing is a position for spoken languages at 
least cqual to that allowed to dead languages, 
and a rank for English grammar at least equal 
to that which shall be granted to Greek gram- 





mar. The sciences, the books that aid the 
speaker and writer, the studies, in short, that 
produce practical benefits as well as discipline, 
these must be given more prominence in edu- 
cation. This reconstruction of our colleges 
is to be the great thing of the age, and the 
radical spirit of our day will very soon remove 
the scales of blindness that have so long pre- 
vented educators from perceiving this neces- 
sary reform. CALLENE FISK. 
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THE INFALLIBLE GUIDE. 





[THE American Christian Review—a weekly 
religious newspaper printed in Cincinnati, 
Ohio—publishes the following leadiug article 
in a recent issue. Why the writer should be 
surprised to find such ideas as he quotes in a 
PHRENOILOGICAL JOURNAL, we do not know. 
We, however, accept his tribute as to the influ- 
ence of this science on the minds and clarac- 
ters of our people.] 

We have just read a finely written article in 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
entitled “‘ Conscientiousness and its Functions,” 
which we consider sound and sensible, and 
which in good faith we commend to the seri- 
ous consideration of some of our religious co- 
temporaries. We are almost surprised to find 
such an article in a phrenological journal, but 
nevertheless much gratified, because the science 
of Phrenology is exerting a powerful, and we 
might as well say permanent, influence on the 
intellectual and religious education of the 
American people. Now, as we are exhorted 
to seize truth wherever found—whether on 
Christian or on heathen ground—and inas- 
much, too, as our motto, emblazoned before 
the world, is—Prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good,” we hereby accept the 
sound Christian philosophy of this writer, 
who, on the one hand, repudiates the deduc- 
tions of “ metaphysical expositors” as an in- 
fallible rule, and on the other hand squarely 
denies that the doctrine of “the nature and fit- 
ness of things,” as held by one class of phre- 
nologists, constitutes an “infallible rule” of 
action. The writer most handsomely and con- 
clusively disposes of these two theories, the 
arguments and illustrations of which, for want 
of space, we can not give; but here are some 
of his conclusions: 

“ We have shown that neither Metaphysics 
nof Phrenology can give us an infallible guide 
for Conscientiousness, and as we can find in- 
fallibility in the Word of God, we must neces- 
sarily rely upon that for infallibility. In the 
absence of Revelation, the rule— the nature 
and fitness of things’—would serve to guide 
men, and would suit admirably for the heathen 
nations; but since we need a better rule than 
that for the heathens, we should turn to the 
infallible Word of God and go by the light of 
its revelations. 

“ Why is it, then, if we have an infallible 
standard in Revelation, do we have such a 
great diversity of opinion as to what is right or 
wrong? Simply because, under the rules laid 





down by the metaphysicians, so vague are 
they, that men go by their feelings, ‘inward 
monitor,’ ‘the moral sense;’ and all having ‘a 
sin that doth so easily beset,’ their Conscien- 
tiousness is easily satisfied when some strong 
propensity puts in its plea for gratification, 
while they are making up their estimate of 
right, and that ‘inward monitor’ and ‘ inhabi- 
tant of the breast’ thus hoodwinked, they obey 
even unto death. In the wide margin given, 
the ‘inward monitor’ men readily, without 
any serious compunctions of Conscientious- 
ness, receive, reject, twist, turn, change, and 
pervert that infallible standard in any manner 
to suit their wishes, and they will continue to 
do so as long as they have no better light 
than that given by the metaphysicians.” 

Such teaching as this “from without” 
should mantle with shame the cheeks of those 
teachers of subtile and sublimated orthodox 
theology who, from some cause or other, can 
not yet discriminate the difference between the 
Word of God, as an infallible guide, and that 
wonderful and occult faculty they variously 
term “the great judge and arbiter of our con- 
duct "—* the inhabitant of the breast”—* the 
knowledge or faculty by which we judge of 
the goodness or wickedness of ourselves ”— 
“reason ”— principle” —“ internal or self- 
knowledge, or judgment of right or wrong ”— 
“ the moral sense ”—“ the voice of God within 
the soul”—the “inward monitor”—“a crea- 
ture of education,” etc. What a thicket of 
speculation! What a jungle of inextricable 
confusion! What a labyrinth of angles, and 
recesses, and sinuosities, and pitfalls, and preci- 
pices! How simple, and grand, and glorious 
the Word of God, when compared with all 
this hotchpotch of restless souls and distem- 
pered brains! Here is a “ Barbarian” actually 
teaching “Christians” the proper and legiti- 
mate office of the faculty called Conscience! 
[“ Barbarians!” Have not phrenologists the 
same rights, and as deep an interest in Christi- 
anity, as others?] These “ Christians,” not 
satisfied with what God has revealed as neces- 
sary for conversion and Christian perfection, 
continually call for more evidence—something 
above and beyond the Word of God—the con- 
tact of an abstract spirit, or the appearance of 
a personal spirit—a magnetic tingle or touch— 
a mesmeric suffusion or an electric diffusion— 
a white-robed angel of glad tidings and peace, 
or a black-winged angel of warning and re- 
venge. : 

Until Paul was taught by the Word of God 
—the infallible rule—he “ verily thought within 
himself that he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.” He 
“worshiped” the God of his fathers “in all 
good conscience” till the time when the Word 
of God showed him the way into the kingdom. 
Conscience was then made subordinate to the 
Word of God—positively shown to be a crea- 
ture of education, but as a guide wholly unsafe 
and wonderfully erratic. As is a man’s re- 
ligion so also is his conscience. We have 
throughout the world just as many consciences 
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—or standards—as we have ring-streaked and 
speckled systems of religion. These conscien- 
ces are just as repellent of each other as the 
principles of the multiform systems are con- 
tradictory of one another. We worship God, 
not according to the “ dictates of conscience,” 
but according to the dictates of His Word. 
“ Not every one that says to me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that does the will of my Father in heaven.” A 
Buddhism religion makes a Buddhism con- 
science. A Fetich religion makes a Fetich 
conscience. So of Mohammedanism ; so of Mor- 
monism. The religion of Christ produces, by 
a Christian education, a Christian conscience. 
A misinterpretation of the function of con- 
science has produced a world of mischief. 
The perversion of its office has produced more 
religious confusion in the world than the per- 
version of anything else we know of. It has 
served the purpose of wicked and designing 
men, who, to evade the force of God’s Word, 
and in order to escape personal responsibility, 
have hid themselves in the thick fog of specu- 
lations about conscience. Ungodly men, and 
especially those who deny the divinity of 
Christ and the doctrine of the atonement, are 
guided more by the flickering light of con- 
science than any ether class of men. They 
prate about it continually, but have little to 
say in respect to the power and offices of God’s 
Word. Hypocrites hide themselves in the 
gloom of this spiritual fog, superinduced by 
foolish and endless logomachies about the offi- 
ces of conscience ; and the more nebulistic the 
atmosphere of truth is made, the more they 
rejoice. There is not a blinder guide in all 
this world than a conscience unenlightened by 
the Word of God—whose entrance opens the 
understanding, gives light, enlightens the eyes, 
converts, makes alive, regenerates, redeems, 
sanctifies. We quote again from the Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL : 

“ As to undertake to alter, amend, or reject 
any portion of that revelation which our Cre- 
ator has so kindly bestowed on us, it would be 
inexcusable to harbor for a moment. What 
would be the use of the Lord’s giving us an 
infallible standard if every man could reject, 
alter, amend, or pervert according to his own 
views of propriety? Whenever we reject or 
alter the exact declaration of Revelation, we 
in reality act as if we were superior in wisdom 
to the Creator, and for such presumptuous con- 
duct there can be no excuse. 

“We should receive that guide which our 
kind heavenly Father has bestowed on us 
with all the ardent simplicity of a little child, 
‘nothing doubting, and then in endeavoring 
to shape our course by it, we should remember, 
when making our estimates of right and 
wrong, that our Conscientiousness is liable to 
be misled by many of our faculties, and we 
should ever be on the watch lest at any time 
we suffer our judgment to be improperly 
biased. And on coming to a decision on any 
given point, those who have the light of phre- 
nological revelation to guide them are infinitely 





more likely to be correct than those who esti- 
mate man’s organization by the ‘lantern’s 
dimly burning’ of the metaphysicians; and in 
testing their conduct by the infallible standard 
the Creator has given us, each man can know 
exactly what faculties preponderate, and of 
course would know where he is most likely to 
err.” 

Phrenology means the science of mind. 
Surely Christians should understand the func- 
tions of the mind—perception, memory, reflec- 
tion, comparison, conscience, judgment. Chris- 
tianity presented the truth to those who would 
(1) “see,” (2) and “ hear,” (8) and “ understand,” 
in order that (4) they might“ turn” and (5) be 
“healed.” (Matt. xiii.) This is the mental pro- 
cess—seeing, hearing, understanding, turning, 
healing. Strange that people permit themselves 
to be influenced far more by dreamy sight-see- 
ings and grotesque hallucinations than by the 
infallible truth of God. In the absence of the 
knowledge of the Plan of Salvation, we com- 
mend the close study of the Science of Mind to 
those who seek after things unrevealed and 
forbidden by the Almighty, trusting that by 
the time they master that divine science they 
will be ready to begin the study of the Bible. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


A SURVEY OF HIS CHARACTER. 

“Tne noble contour of his head, with its 
expanded front, bore the stamp of his genius. 
His face was pale and elongated, and the cast 
of his countenance profoundly meditative. 
His eye was quick and piercing, but its expres- 
sion was infinite in its qualities—now sweet, 
now stern, now terrible; anon, caressing— 
every thought which agitated his soul molded 
an appropriate physiognomy.” His brain was 
very large, measuring (there is reason to believe) 
from 234 to 24 inches. His organic quality 
was rare, but powerful rather than delicate, in 
consequence of the iron elements of his essence, 
while the Mental Temperament was very great, 
Activity very great, and Excitability unusual. 
He took his nature from his mother rather 
than his father, and possessed all her woman’s 
instinctiveness, intuitions, and superstition. 

He was insensible to the charms of poetic 
harmony, but the sublime thoughts of poetry 
charmed him. He was an idolater of the 
dramatist Corneille to such a degree that he 
said to Bourrienne, after the representation of 
Cinna, “If a man like Corneille lived in my 
time, I would make him my prime minister; 
it is not his poetry I admire; it is his good 
sense, his great knowledge of the human 
heart, the profundity of his politics.” This 
lack of the sense of harmony in poetry was 
partly because the organ Tune was small in 
his brain, and partly because Causality, being 
the controlling element, brought both Sub- 
limity and Ideality over to its side to declare 
for the harmony of great and splendid thoughts 
versus the harmony of sound. As far as sub- 
ject, plot, and inspiration are concerned, he 








possessed the whole of the epic and dramatic 
brain; but he wrote his epics and dramas on 
the battle-field with the sword and rehearsed 
them in the theater of nations, So great, in 
fact, was his dramatic sense, that he worked 
up everything with effects, and oftentimes 
allowed his dramatic genius to overreach 
itself. He was enamored with the fancy of 
dating a dispatch from the ruins of Memphis, 
and one immediately afterward from the popu- 
lous and wealthy city of London; the simul- 
taneous announcement in France of his victory 
in Egypt and the second conquest of Italy, we 
have seen, occupied his imagination on his 
voyage from France; and all the great acts of 
his life afterward were illustrative of Napoleon 
in his epic and dramatic splendor, rather than 
in the cast of one of the world’s greatest 
generals in the simple sense that we speak of 
Wellington or Frederick the Great. His 
escape from Elba and the grand finale of his 
imperial career was immensely dramatic, and 
had it been prior to his Russian campaign, 
with half a million soldiers at his command, 
this dramatic genius of his would have saved 
him and made him master of the world again. 


Napoleon’s brain was largely endowed with 
the organ Constructiveness; and with this we 
must bring into his phrenological chart the 
organ Order, for his life is so full of plot and 
methods. And as his brain is metaphysical, we 
shall find his Order in his methods rather than 
in ordinary matters; for instance, notwith- 
standing Order was large, he wore his military 
stock when he first appeared in his consulate 
robes, and on its being remarked, said, “So much 
the better; that leaves something at least of the 
soldier, and there's no harm done.” He was 
largely endowed with the organs of Calculation 
and Locality, which, with his Comparison and 
Constructiveness, made him the best mathe- 
matician at school. He always noticed and 
carried in his mind localities for good battle- 
fields, and in his closet with his secretary he 
unrolled the map upon the floor and developed 
his second great campaign in Italy, marking 
the very spots where he should meet the 
enemy, fight his battles, and win his victories ; 
all of which he fulfilled to the very mark. “I 
shall meet the Austrians here, and there, and 
beat them,” was in keeping with “ Italy is lost 
to France,” uttered with an indescribable 
tone of prophecy under the walls of Acre. 

Though a splendid general and a fine mathe- 
matician, he was but an ordinary chess-player. 
He could not put his genius in the science of 
mimic war on the chess-board. Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness were not extraordi- 
narily large in his head, and these organs did 
not constitute the type Napoleon. Bourrienne 
does not record one common fight of our hero 
with the boys at school, though he played the 
general in constructing snow fortifications and 
commanding at the mimic siege. Notwith- 
standing that rivers of blood followed him, and 
devastation marked his track; notwithstand- 
ing the massacre of Jaffa and the poisoning 
of his plague-doomed soldiers, we should not 
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give in his organization a ruling of Destruc- 
tiveness. Ambition to command, not a passion 
to destroy, was his sin. And this leads us to 
consider his immense endowment of the organ 
Love of Approbation, which gave him a con- 
suming love of glory; and as he possessed a 
brain of vast capacity and size, with tempera- 
ments marvelously intense and active, all the 
intellectual might and all the forces of his 
nature resolved through this love of glory into 
his ruling passion, ambition. This organ—Love 
of Approbation—also made him morbidly 
sensitive to criticism, prompted him to destroy 
the liberty of the press, and yet made him the 
idol of hissoldiers. He loved them; for in them 
was the consummation of his glory and vast de- 
signs, and he wooed their love even as an ardent 
swain does hislady. In this he was the reverse of 
the “Iron Duke.” We should give him large 
Cautiousness notwithstanding his impulse and 
impetuous nature; for he possessed great fore- 
cast and restraining qualitiesof mind. But for 
this organ he might have fallen on the field of 
Waterloo, leading his Old Guards to a glorious 
death as became the hero who immortalized him- 
self by such an act at the bridge of Lodi. At 
Waterloo, however, all was lost ; at the bridge of 
Lodi, alltobe won. The organ of Continuity was 
“full,” but not so large as to keep him ever- 
lastingly upon a purpose; yet as his purposes 
were parts of himself he returned to pick the 
“pear when ripe.” He was largely endowed 
with Parental Love and _ Inhabitiveness. 
Friendship was large, but perverted. He 
loved Josephine, but not women generally, 
and yet was divorced because ambition and 
love of offspring were omnipotent in his brain. 
He rarely said anything agreeable to women, 
and was most unhappy in his compliments to 
them. 


Napoleon was the “man of mystery,” but 
Secretiveness was not ruling. He talked too 
much, sayBourrienne. To him and Josephine 
he talked out all his great secrets, and he 
rehearsed the dramas of his life to his favorite 
generals. This vent relieved him. The utter- 
ance of his designs pleased and inspired him. 
Self-Esteem was not dominant, notwithstand- 
ing his grand presumptions as the “man of 
destiny,’ which were the offsprings of his 
genius, not of his Self-Esteem. Firmness was 
large; and the religious and moral organs 
were not deficient, though we should pronounce 
Veneration as one of the smallest of these. Of 
religion he possessed vague ideas. “ My 
reason,” he would say, “keeps me in unbelief 
respecting many things; but the impressions 
of my childhood and early youth throw me 
back into uncertainty.” Yet he was no infidel, 
and would never hear of materialism. On 
board the Orient, bound for Egypt, pointing to 
the star-fretted canopy above, he exclaimed 
with impatience to his officers, displeased with 
their theme of materialism, “ Gentlemen, your 
arguments are vain; who made all that?’ He 
was deficient in the organ of Mirthfulness. 
The quality of his humor was illustrated in 
his malicious jokes to the second Consul, for 





he abhorred the regicides: “My poor Camba- 
ceres, I have nothing to do in that case; but 
your affair is clear. If ever the Bourbons 
return, you will be hanged !” 

The organ of Acquisitiveness was large, but 
its manifestation was for dominion and glory 
rather than for gold—power, not wealth, was 
its passion. Alimentiveness was also large; 
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and this brings in an interesting anecdote il- 
lustrative of the contrast between the “ Little 
Corporal,” with his pale, elongated face and 
spare person, and the corpulent Emperor of 
France. Frequently he used to say: “ You 
see, Bourrienne, how temperate and spare I 
am. Well, I can not divest myself of the ap- 
prehension that at forty I shall be a great eater, 
and become very corpulent. I foresee that my 
constitution will undergo a change, and not- 
withstanding I take sufficient exercise. But 
what would you? It is a presentiment, and 
will certainly be realized.” 

When Napoleon walked, whether alone or 
in company, in a room or in his garden, he 
stooped a little in his gait, with hands crossed 
behind his back. This was Nature’s index of 
the great weight of his front head, and the 
vast purposes his intellect carried. He fre- 
quently made involuntary movements of the 
right shoulder by elevating it; at the same 
time there was seen a motion in the mouth, 
from left to right. This was only a habit, not 
a spasmodic affection, says his secretary, and 
“ indicated deep cogitation, a condensing spirit 
while it cherished lofty thoughts.” It was im- 
possible to tire him, not only on horseback 
with an army, but in his ordinary exercises ; 
for he would walk five or six hours without 
being apparently sensible of the exertion. His 
large Inhabitiveness worked with Approbative- 
ness, as is evident in his whole career. “ How 
many times has he said to me,” writes the sec- 
retary, ‘ Bourrienne, it is for France I do this! 
All that I wish, all that I desire, the end of all 
my toils is that my name may be inseparably 
bound to the name of France.’ His imagina- 
tion kindled at the idea of seeing her great, 
happy, powerful ; first among nations; dictat- 
ing laws to all others. Glory—always glory! 
Such was his wish for France and himself.” 





HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 

Napoleon is an epic: his type is genius. In 
every chapter of his life the epic theme is 
evolved. The splendor of his career rises to 
that astonishing height of heroic glory which 
has given subject to such vast poems as the 
Tliad. In the ages of mythology, the almost 
supernatural marvelousness of his incidents 
would have been, to a great poet writing an 
epic upon “ the Man of Destiny,” an irresistible 
temptation to have engaged in the action, 
powers celestial and infernal as manifesting 
themselves in the great drama of human affairs. 
And this conceit is of the more value from the 
fact that it is substantially Napoleon’s own, 
and in perfect harmony not only with the epic 
subject which we conceive properly belongs to 
his cast, but also with the practical illustration 
of it which he gave in his own acts. In the 
famous “ Parallel between Cesar, Cromwell, 
Monk, and Bonaparte,” which he caused to be 
circulated in France to prepare the way for the 
empire (professedly “A Fragment translated 
from the English,” but of which he himself 
was the real author), he proclaimed himself 
thus: 

“ Bonaparte, like Cesar, is one of those 
dominating characters before whom all ob- 
stacles and all inclinations yield. His inspira- 
tions seem so supernatural, that the belief of 
his being directed by a genius, or particular 
god, could not have failed to have been enter- 
tained in those ancient ages, when love of the 
marvelous overflowed in all minds, and when 
religious opinions, by elevating the destiny of 
the hero and the legislator, gave security to his 
institutions and guarded the repose of na- 
tions.” 

In this we see the splendid assumption of 
“the Man of Destiny.” Mark again how, in 
opening his famous Parallel, he evolves his 
epic subject, and underlines the cast of himself 
in the imperial drama: 

“There are men who appear, at certain 
epochs, in order to found, to overturn, or to re- 
pair empires. All bends beneath their ascend- 
ency. Their fortune has in it something so 
extraordinary that it drags along in its career 
all those who at first deemed themselves 
worthy of becoming rivals.” 

Touching next upon the progress of the rev- 
olution, he comes thus characteristically to the 
advent of the destined man of the times: 

“There was wanted at that memorable era, 
to bring back order, some person worthy of 
being in himself the founder of the French 
nation. That personage has appeared. Who 
will not recognize Bonaparte ?” 

So pre-eminently is the Napoleonic concep- 
tion a complete epic subject, that the man even 
antedates his advent to be that “ personage 
worthy of being in himself the founder of the 
French nation!” Nothing could be more sug- 
gestive of Napoleon and his genius than this 
famous Parallel. How illustrative, for in- 
stance, is the comparison between himself and 
Cromwell : 

“ He (Cromwell) was the apostle, chief, and, 
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if it so please, the hero of civil war. But he 
was not one of those conquerors who are born 
on a day marked as an epoch in the regenera- 
tion of the world.” 

The passage upon Monk is not less charac- 
teristic: 

“The title of Duke of Albemarle satisfied 
the aspirations of Monk and gratified his in- 
dolent old age; but is it to be supposed that 
the truncheon of the Marshal or the sword of 
the Constable could satisfy that man before 
whom the universe is silent—the destroyer and 
founder of empires!” 

The restorer of the Stuart kings is not 
brought in as one worthy of comparison with 
Napoleon, but because his historical suggest- 
iveness so naturally transposes in the parallel 
Louis XVIIL, that the Man of Destiny might 
be exalted above him. Mark this in the fol- 
lowing passages : 

“ With the Martels and the Charlemagnes, not 
with the Monks, is Bonaparte to be compared.” 

Transpose Louis into the parallel in the 
place of Monk, and we then have in striking 
contrast the Martels, Charlemagnes, and Na- 
poleons (founders and repairers of empires) 


versus the commonplace hereditary kings of 


France. But the Man of Destiny delighted 
most in linking himself with the classical 
names of Alexander and Ceesar. 

“We must,” he said, “glance back two 
thousand years to find a man in some degree 
resembling him: that man is Cesar. Cesar in 
his youth gave signs of coming greatness. He 
escaped, as by a miracle, from the prescience 
of Sylla, who beheld in him a second Marius ; 
triumphed in the three quarters of the known 
world; subdued the most barbarous and the 
most enlightened people; rendered himself 
immortal in Italy, among the Gauls, and in 
Africa. Bonaparte at the same age is famous 
in the same countries. * * * * Their 
character and destiny present striking analo- 
gies. Behold Cesar, in the midst of the strait 
of Epirus, in a frail bark, tossed by the tem- 
pest, saying to the fisherman, his only pilot— 
‘Fear not, you carry Cesar and his fortune.’ 
Behold him again stop for a moment at the 
Rubicon, and casting at once his fortune to the 
opposite bank, follow the voice which calls 
him to the empire of the world! Is it not the 
same genius, which at the moment when he 
was about to land in Egypt, in the sight of 
an English ficet, inspired Bonaparte as he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! Fortune, but two days more!’ 
Might we not believe ourselves to be reading a 
dispatch of Cesar, when Bonaparte writes, in 
one of his messages from Italy: ‘I behold the 
coast whence Alexander embarked for the 
conquest of Asia?” 

Let us now treat of Napoleon’s genius as 
illustrated in his life. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was born at Ajaccio, in 
Corsica, August 15th, 1769, and came of a 
noble but reduced family. He was educated 
at the College of Brienne, where commenced 
his friendship for his afterward private secre- 
tary, Bourrienne—to whose “Memoirs” the 





world is indebted for many of the most authen- 
tic incidents of his eventful life. 

Among the anecdotes of his school-days, 
Bourrienne gives the following: “ During the 
winter of 1783-4, so memorable for the quan- 
tity of snow which fell, young Napoleon 
showed himself singularly annoyed. No more 
gardens—none of those delightful seclusions 
he so much courted. During his play-hours he 
was constrained to mingle with the crowd of 
his companions, walking backward and for- 
ward in a large hall. To escape from this 
tiresome exercise, Napoleon contrived to stir 
up the whole school by the proposal of a dif- 
ferent amusement. This was to clear various 
passages through the snow in the great court, 
and with shovels to erect platforms, etc. ‘The 
first labor finished, said he, ‘we can divide 
into parties, and form a siege; and, as inventor 
of this new sport, I undertake to direct 
the attacks.’ Our joyous troops entered into 
this project with enthusiasm ; it was executed, 
and the mimic combat maintained for the 
space of fifteen days.” 

The boy Napoleon sought solitude, and was 
gloomy and severe; impressed with the ca- 
lamities of his native country and his fallen 
family. He is said to have been the hermit of 
the school, but Bourrienne denies this, yet 
describes him very like one. “ At Brienne,” 
he says, “he was remarkable for his fine com- 
plexion (afterward so much changed by the 
climate of France), a quick searching look, and 
for the tone of his conversation with both 
masters and companions. There appeared 
always something of bitterness in his remarks ; 
and he certainly seemed little inclined to cul- 
tivate the softer moods.” The professors of 
the school knowing his admiration for the 
Corsican patriot Paoli, amused themselves 
with young Bonaparte’s gloomy temper by 
affecting contempt for his illustrious country- 
man. “Paoli loved his country,” replied the 
boy with his characteristic spirit ; “ and I can- 
not forgive my father, formerly his adjutant, 
for having consented to the union of Corsica 
with France. He ought never to have for- 
saken the fortunes of such a leader, but have 
followed him.” 

His fellow-students also played upon the 
young Corsican’s mood by their railleries 
against his country and his name, Napoleon. 
Stung by the railleries of his school-fellows, he 
would often say to Bourrienne, in great bitter- 
ness, “‘ I will do these Frenchmen of thine all 
the mischief in my power; and upon my 
endeavoring to sooth his irritation,” observed 
his favorite school-fellow, “he would add, 
‘ But you, Bourrienne, you never insult me,— 
you love me!” 

One of the incidents of Napoleon’s school- 
days is in keeping with his belief that he bore 
a charmed life. At one of the firework cele- 
brations at Brienne a serious accident occurred 
by an explosion. The boy of destiny was 
standing by, yet received no injury, but a 
young scholar at his side “remained quite 
black from the effects of the explosiun.” 





The young Corsican was no favorite with 
his schoo]-mates, and he loved not their associ- 
ation. When the play hours arrived he flew 
to the library to read the history of the lives of 
the renowned men who had made their mark 
in the career of empires. For the historical 
works of Polybius and Plutarch he manifested 
a passion, and his own life sufficiently illus- 
trates how much, even thus early, the genius 
and ambition of Alexander and Cesar pos- 
sessed his ardent mind. He also delighted in 
the study of political science, and spent one of 
his vacations with the famous Abbé Raynal in 
conversations upon government, legislation, 
commerce, and other similar subjects. His 
professor of mathematics was proud of him, 
but the other professors, in whose classes he 
did not shine, deemed him unworthy their 
notice, for he had no taste for polite literature, 
the study of languages, or the lighter accom- 
plishments. “ Yet,” says Bourrienne, “ across 
his pensive character there shot gleams of 
brightest intelligence.” This, by way of con- 
trast, should be accompanied with another 
passage from his Memoirs: “I affirm, without 
fear of contradiction, that not upon little 
Bonaparte would he, who should then have 
read the certificates of the students at Brienne, 
in 1784, have rested his predictions of grandeur 
and renown, but upon several others much 
more favorably noticed, who, notwithstanding, 
were left so infinitely behind.” 

How strikingly insignificant, compared with 
what a complete phrenological chart of Na- 
poleon would have been, is the following relic 
of his transfer to the Military College of Paris! 

“ CERTIFICATE. 

“1784. Report presented to the king by 
M. de Keralio (inspector of the College at 
Brienne). 

“M. de Buonaparte, born 15th of August, 
1769, height four feet ten inches ten lines, has 
finished his fourth course ; of good Anstitution, 
excellent health, of submissive disposition, 
upright, grateful, and strictly regular in con- 
duct; has always been distinguished for appli- 
cation to mathematics. He is tolerably well 
acquainted with history and geography. He 
is rather deficient in the ornamental branches, 
and in Latin, in which he has barely completed 
his fourth course. He will make an excellent 
seaman. He is fit to pass the Military School 
at Paris.” 

It would be difficult to recognize anything 
very Napoleonic in the above. One touch 
from a private note dispatched from the prin- 
cipal of the school is worth the whole official 
document—“ Character, domineering, imperi- 
ous, obstinate.” 

Scarcely had our hero entered the Military 
College at Paris when he drew up a memorial 
against the hurtful system of that brilliant and 
expensive establishment in the training of 
youths for the military service. His superiors, 
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soon growing tired of so decided a character, 
hastened the period of his examination, and on 
the first vacancy he received a lieutenancy in 
a regiment of artillery stationed at Valence, 
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where for several years he remained in 
obscurity. 

His school-fellow, Bourrienne, did not meet 
Napoleon again until the year 1792, when the 
friendship of their boyhood was renewed. 
The secretary’s description of this period of 
their life is interesting : 

“T had not been very prosperous; upon him 
adversity pressed heavily. He was often in 
absolute want of resources. We passed our 
time, as may be imagined of two young men 
of twenty-three, with no occupation, and 
hardly more money: his finances were yet at 
a lower ebb than mine. Every day we pro- 
jected some new scheme, having all eyes about 
us for some profitable speculation. At one 
time he proposed our jointly renting several 
houses, then building in Montholon Street, in 
order to sub-let them afterward. We found 
terms would not suit; everything failed us.” 

While these young men were leading their 
somewhat vagabond life the 20th of June ar- 
rived. They met that morning as usual, pre- 
paratory to their daily lounge in a coffee-room 
near the Palais Royal. On going out they 
saw approaching a mob, proceeding rapidly 
towards the Tuileries. “Let us follow that 
rabble,” said young Napoleon, and they hast- 
ened before to the gardens, and from the ter- 
race overlooking the water they beheld the 
scene. The surprise and indignation of our 
hero were inexpressible, for he could not com- 
prehend the weakness and forbearance of those 
belonging to the palace. But when the king 
appeared at one of the windows facing the 
garden, with the red cap which one of the 
mob had just placed upon his head, Bona- 
parte’s wrath burst forth in strong character- 
istic speech: “What madness! How could 
they allow these scoundrels to enter? They 
ought to have blown four or five hundred of 
them into the air with cannon; the rest would 
have taken to their heels.” He at a later 
period, on a larger programme, executed the 
like policy to blow up revolutions at their 
birth. 

After the breaking out of the revolution our 
hero retired into Corsica, whence he did not 
return until the following year, in which, as 
chief of battalion, he made his brilliant mili- 
tary debit at the siege of Toulon, which place 
was recaptured from the English by his genius. 
Soon after this he was sent by the represent- 
atives of the people on a secret mission to 
Genoa. The result of this mission was his 
own arrest as one of the suspected. Against 
the injustice of this arrest he drew up a strong 
protest, powerful in its simple earnestness and 
tone of honesty. It was addressed, “To the 
Representatives Albitte and Salicetti.” Its 
closing passages will afford a specimen of 
one of the earliest of the Napoleonic docu- 
ments : 

“BSalicetti, thou knowest me: hast thou, 
during five years, seen in my conduct anything 
suspicious as regards the revolution? Albitte, 
thou knowest me not: no one has proved a 
single fact to thee; thou hast not heard me; 





yet thou knowest with what address calumny 
may sometimes slander. Ought I, then, to be 
confounded with the enemies of the country? 
Are you patriots, and will you inconsiderately 
give up to ruin a general who has not been 
unserviceable to the republic? Are you rep- 
resentatives? Ought you to reduce the gov- 
ernment to the cruel necessity of being unjust, 
no less than impolitic? Hearme; destroy the 
oppression which surrounds me, and restore 
me to the esteem of patriots. An hour after, if 
the wicked desire it, take that life I little value 
—which I have often despised! Yes, the hope 
alone that. it may again be useful to our coun- 
try nerves me with courage to sustain its load.” 

Napoleon was set provisionally at liberty, 
but directed to remain at headquarters, and 
Salicetti became his friend and confidant. 
Soon afterward he returned to Paris, as also 
did Bourrienne, from Germany, whither he had 
fled at the outbreak of the revolution. To 
him and his wife young Napoleon delighted to 
rehearse, in their evening conversations, his 
warlike achievements under the walls of 
Toulon. From these rehearsals, doubtless, he 
drew fresh inspiration. 

At this period the Government desired to 
send Bonaparte to La Vendee as general of a 
brigade of infantry; but looking upon it as a 
field unworthy of his genius, he declined the 
command, assigning as the reason the injustice 
to himself of the change of his arm of service. 
Upon this the Government erased his name 
from the list of general officers, and Napoleon, 
overwhelmed by this unexpected blow, retired 
into obscurity, and with Bourrienne went over 
again the course of life led before his departure 
for Corsica. 

Here he was restless for heroic action 
commensurate with the vastness of his life- 
dreams (for though a dreamer, he was in the 
very essence of his nature also a man of action) ; 
and yearning daily for opportunities worthy 
of the great capacity and force which he felt 
locked up within himself, he became morbidly 
thoughtful and melancholy. His genius and 
ambition were consuming him. Even at the 
theater, when the audience was convulsed 
with laughter by some humorous sally, not a 
smile would be seen on his grave counten- 
ance. 

Sometimes, however, he would for a moment 
resign himself to more humble ideas, and then 
it was his habit to envy his brother Joseph, 
who had just married the daughter of a rich 
merchant. “ How lucky that knave Joseph 
is!” he would say at such times. But these 
humble fits were merely fits of reaction. He 
at length resolved to quit France, and find a 
more congenial field in the East. It was at 
this period, in his very mood of despair, that 
he first conceived his great programme to 
resuscitate the East and repair and rebuild 
empires in the lands where empires first began. 

Fall of his idea he drew up a petition to the 
French Government to obtain its sanction to 
offer to Turkey, in the name of France, his 
services and that of a few select companions, 
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among whom would have been young Junot 
and Marmont. His petition was unanswered. 

At length came Napoleon’s day of fate. The 
storm of civil war again burst, and the “ Sec- 
tions of Paris” attacked the National Conven- 
tion. The representative of the people, Barras, 
was nominated commander-in-chief of the 
Interior, and General Bonaparte was named 
second in command. In the crisis of that 
period our hero himself played the part which 
in his indignation he had sketched impromptu 
in the garden of the Tuileries when the mob 
assaulted the king: he biew the revolution into 
the air with his cannon; and all the glory of 
that bloody day the National Convention with 
acclamation ascribed to General Bonaparte. 
He was proud of this at the time, but often did 
he afterward say to Bourrienne, “I would 
give five years of my life to erase that page 
from my history.” 

Soon after this event he married Josephine, 
and a few months later he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Italy. He 
announced to Josephine his victery of Arcola 
in a letter which will serve as a specimen <f 
his letters to his wife : 

“ VERONA, 29¢h [May, 1796), Mid-day. 

“At length, mine adorable Josephine, I 
Death is no longer before my 
eyes, and glory and honor are once more in 
my heart. The enemy has been beaten at 
Arcola. To-morrow we repair the blunder of 
Vabois, in abandoning Rivoli. In eight days 
Mantua will be ours, and soon iff thine arms, I 
shall be able to give thee a thousand proofs of 
the ardent love of thy husband. The moment 
I can I will hasten to Milan. At present I am 
somewhat fatigued. I have received a letter 
from Eugene and Hortense. They are delight- 
ful creatures. As my family is a little dis- 
persed, the moment all have rejoined me I 
will send them to thee. We have made 
5,000 prisoners, and have slain at least 
6,000 of the enemy. Adieu, mine adorable 
Josephine. Think often of me. If thou dost 
cease to love thine Achilles, or if thine heart 
should ever grow cold toward him, thou wilt 
be very frightful and very unjust; but I feel 
assured thou wilt always love me, as I shall 
ever remain thy most attached friend. Send 
me news of thy health. A thousand and a 
thousand tenderest adieus !” 

His genius electrified Europe. Now was he 
the conqueror of Italy! But the Directory 
crossed him. He indignantly demanded his 
dismissal, to teach them that the conqueror of 
Italy was their master. They dared not dis- 
miss him in his hours of victory with an army 
which idolized him. The press depreciated 
the glory of his campaigns. He, in the ar- 
rogance of his genius, replied in one of his 
anonymous tracts: “ The pedant—I have for- 
gotten in what town—conceived he could read 
a lecture to Alexander; and you think that if 
Cesar, Turenne, Monteculli, the great Frederic 
were alive, they would become your scholars !” 

At the Luxembourg the most magnificent 
preparations had been made to celebrate the 
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return of the conqueror of Italy ; and when the 
day came for his triumphal reception, the 
great court of the palace was filled to over- 
flowing. The ceremony of the reception over, 
the hero arose, and with a modest air but firm 
voice addressed the Directors, speaking as if 
they had done all, only mentioning himself 
once; for Napoleon always kept up the 
harmony of his effects. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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AMERICAN FACES. 


BY D. H. JACQUES. 


In a late number of the Atlantic Monthly 
there is an interesting article on “ Foreign 
Faces,” in which the writer incidentally alludes 
to the American face, which he describes in 
terms not calculated to flatter our national 
vanity. He says: 

“ What we call the American face is high- 
browed, cold-eyed, thin-lipped; it has a dry 
skin, a long nose, high-cheek bones ; it is a face 
wholly devoid of poetry, of sentiment, of ten- 
derness, of imagination ; it is a keen, sensible, 
calculating, aggressive face—certainly not a 
face to fascinate or love. It is most interesting 
when most ugly, like the good Lincoln’s. * * 
The average Aferican face has not to me the in- 
terest of Lincoln’s ; it is not so noble, so good.” 

That this picture is drawn by no unfriendly 
hand is apparent in the final touches. It is 
meant, I have no doubt, to be simply truthful ; 
but is it not, rather, in spite of the writer’s good 
intentions, the old English caricature of the 
Yankee a little softened down and reduced to 
something like human symmetry? We can 
not deny that we recognize the likeness—a 
likeness to many American faces that have 
fallen under our observation. The face deline- 
ated is not an uncommon one in New England 
and in the West, where the configuration of 
the New Englander is often reproduced on a 
larger scale and with an added degree of angu- 
larity and uncouthness; but it is not the 
typical American face of to-day; much less 
does it indicate the physiognomy of our 
“coming man”—the future American. -It is 
the face of one inured to toil and struggle, and 
compelled to be close-fisted, worldly-wise, 
sharp-witted, and self-reliant, if not selfish. It 
shows little indication of the softening influ- 
ences of the plastic arts, painting, music, or 
the drama; and suggests none of the recrea- 
tions and enjoyments of elegant leisure. A 
rough or new country, rough work, and a 
rough life have made their rough imprint upon 
it. The sharp outlines, the immobile features, 
and the cold, unsympathetic expression are 
simply the outgrowth of a life barren of ro- 
mance, poetry, idealism—a life made up of hard, 
practical realities. 

It must be confessed, further, that the de- 














scription I have quoted applies more or less to 
a majority of the faces of noted Americans 
which confront us on canvas, or in the guise 
of photographs, or of engraved portraits. But 
who are the personages thus represented ? 
They are, in the main, the men and women 
who have risen—who have achieved their po- 
sition under difficulties. They are individuals 
who are largely endowed with energy, pluck, 
and perseverance. They have fought and con- 
quered, but they bear about them the marks 
of the conflict—faces blackened and scarred. 
Aggressive, unsentimental, devoid of tender- 
ness many of them truly are. Had they not 
been aggressive, they would never have made 
their way through the crowd to stand in the 
front ranks where we now find them; or had 
they been sentimental and tender, some homes 
might have been made brighter and happier 
by their ministrations, but their likenesses 
would never have appeared in the illustrated 
papers. Representative men and women, in a 
certain sense, these are, but they represent, in 
most cases, only the material and practical 
phase of our national life. They are men 
who have led armies, built roads and bridges, 
invented machines, edited political papers, 
made stump speeches, managed caucuses, got 
themselves elected to Congress, or made gov- 
ernors, foreign ministers, collectors, commis- 
sioners, and so on; or they are women who 
have not confined themselves to the old routine 
of domestic duties—to the sewing on of but- 
tons and the care of babies. Their faces are 
intellectual and strong—sometimes, perhaps, 
heroic; but, as a rule, they are neither lovely 
nor loving. They are American faces, but we 
find not among them the American face. 

The author of “ Foreign Faces” made his 
physiognomical observations in the streets, 
restaurants, and concert halls of Paris. If we 
follow his example in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, St. Louis, or New Orleans, we 
shall not long seek in vain the true American 
face of our day. 

A walk on Broadway, any fine afternoon, 
should convince one that we have faces here 
quite as worthy of study as any in the Quartier 
Latin, Paris, or anywhere else—foreign faces 
and native faces—and that the latter are not 
inferior to the former, though their points of 
excellence are different. Hard work, ma- 
chinery, politics, and trade have spoiled many 
Aaerican faces, but our cities are full of 
physiognomies whose lines have been chiseled 
by defter hands—faces which bear the impress 
of the ideal. Their owners may work and 
think—thank God, we all do that—but they 
also feel—dream, if you will. Our author’s de- 
scription does not apply to them. Their faces 
are not “ devoid of sentiment, of tenderness ;” 
their eyes are not cold, their lips are not 
thin. They are men whose hearts are not 
locked up in their iron safes at the counting- 
room—women whom neither the fripperies of 
fashion nor the vagaries of “ progress” have 
seduced from the time-honored shrines where 
their mothers found the joys of home and the 
hope of HEAVEN. 








Thin, sharp, angular faces ; hard, cold eyes; 
linear lips—firm-set, stern, and pitiless—-we 
shall encounter here and there, even in New 
York ; but they are the exception, and not the 
rule. 


We are too young as a nation to have fully 
developed and matured a national type of face ; 
but we have it in process of formation, and 
the true physiognomist can see that it is des- 
tined to be one of the noblest that the world 
has produced. If at present it lack fullness 
and softness, it has at least strength, clearness, 
regularity, and an expression of heroic purpose, 
which only needs a more generous infusion of 
the poetic element to become sublime. The 
softening of its too sharp outlines, the air of 
romance, the dreamy repose which it often, 
but not always, lacks, will come with time 
and a higher and more artistic culture. 


But we need not look forward to the possi- 
bilities of the future. We shall not seek in 
vain, if we seek aright, for fine faces—beautiful, 
noble, faces—among the American men and 
women of the present day. This I hope, in a 
future article, to make too obvious to be called 
in question. At this time I content myself 
with adding to the brief list of American faces 
which the writer in the Adlantic Monthly has 
deemed worthy to be mentioned as peers of 
the foreign ones, a few which I think equally 
deserving of a position beside those of Baude- 
laire, Courbet, Listz, George Sand, Nillson, 
Beranger, Lamennais, Delacroix, and Doré. 

If Washington’s face was noble in its tran- 
quil greatness; if Webster's was massive and 
grand; if Lincoln’s, in its rude homeliness, 
was thoughtful and tender, may we not find in 
that of Chief Justice Chase something of 
Washington’s lofty self-poised calmness; a 
breadth and depth almost Websterian ; and a 
kindliness as genuine as was manifested in the 
murdered President? If we seek a dreamy 
mysticism combined with a clear, deef, active 
intellectuality, we have only to look into the 
face of Hawthorne (though we know no por- 
trait that does him justice). Poe’s face, with 
all its genius, is not a pleasant one to look at. 
Photographs of Whittier give us all his 
strength, steadfastness, and earnestness, but 
they sadly fail to convey the romantic sensi- 
bilities and tender sympathies which underlie 
them, and which the real face, as I well re- 
member it, habitually expresses. We find in 
the picture, perhaps, the singer of such ballads 
as the “ Voices of Freedom,” but the author 
of “ Maud Muller” and “ Snow Bound” never. 
Longfellow’s portraits are like him, and we 
need not fear to place them by the side of those 
of the European poets. Prescott, Everett, and 
Irving had fine faces, well marked and strong, 
but neither hard nor angular. That of Pres- 
cott was elegant and classical, and as full of 
kindness and devotion as of genius. Bryant 
looks like an Eastern patriarch, or, as our 
author has it, “like one of Fuseli’s bards 
civilized.” Parke Godwin’s strong face is 
pronounced worthy to have been a model for 
Rembrandt. 
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Of our artists I shall haye more to say in 
connection with this subject at another time ; 
but would refer those who still think that we 
must go beyond the sea to find noble and 
beautiful faces, to portraits of Elliot, Church, 
Huntington, Palmer, Page, Eastman Johnson, 
Miss Hosmer, and others whose 
names will suggest themselves to us. 

The human face is plastic, and 
takes its shape and expression from 
the character and moods of the in- 
dwelling spirit. Itis a history—a 
revelation of the hidden life, re- 
producing in lines and contours the 
scenes enacted behind its mask of 
flesh. It may be transfigured by 
noble sentiments, lofty aspirations, 
and a grand, true life; or it may be 
disfigured by gross habits, degrad- 
ing vices, and base passions. Triv- 
ial thoughts and occupations and 
an aimless life make inane, expres- 
sionless faces; rude work and vul- 
gar associations produce coarse, 
mean, repulsive faces ; heroism, in- 
tegrity, sensibility, and tenderness 
give the countenance dignity, mo- 
bility, and beauty. 

To have the finest faces in the 
world, we have but to become the 
noblest nation. We have the ma- 
terials here for such a nation. Is 
there goodness, strength, and wis- 
dom enough in our national char- 
acter to mold these materials into 
that symmetry and harmony whose 
proper outward expression shall be 
grace and beauty? 


torted; and the characters which he 
draws appear so vivid, that all he says in 
fiction seems to be absolute truth or 
veritable history. 

If he had more imagination and a less 





PORTRAIT OF T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


a wonder to some people that a man 
should take the trouble to rehearse what, 
to all sharp observers, seems to be so true 
and natural. 

While many writers aim at exciting 
wonder and creating sensation, 
the author before us seeks to 
state everything as having hap- 
pened in the simplest and most 
direct way. 

He has artistic taste, and 
also talent for the exact. In 
many ways he is very method- 
ical and systematic. 

His Language is large, and, 
having an active temperament 
and an easy: working organiza- 
tion, he is alle to write with 
facility. 

His moral sentiments are 
well indicated; he has kind- 
ness and sympathy for every- 
body, and reverence for all 
that is sacred. His Cautious- 
ness being large, renders him 
prudent and diffident, almost 
timid. He has strong affec- 
tions, a tender regard for wo- 
man, and especially for chil- 
dren. 

He is a steady friend, and 
feels a desire that everybody 
should think well of him, or at 





oe 
8S. ARTHUR. 


INTELLIGENCE, kindness, taste, affec- 
tion, and devotion are among the char- 
acteristics of this head and face. We 
infer that Mr. Arthur has inherited a 
tolerably good constitution; that he 
has derived will-power and force from 
the father, intuition, sympathy, affection, 
sensitiveness, and diffidence from the 
mother. 

His perceptive organs being large, in 
conjunction with a good memory of 
facts and considerable critical and illus- 
trative ability, qualify him for being the 
descriptive writer that he is. He sees 
the facts of daily life as they are; holds 
them in his memory, and weaves them 
into his writings, working out a fabric 
which seems easy, unaffected, and natural, 
which, therefore, is very effective. 

He has more knowledge of character 
and understands people better than the 
majority of thinkers and writers; hence 
his views of human nature are not dis- 


T. 











development of the faculties which deal 
in the positive and practical, he might, 
like many writers, appear to caricature 
human nature. 

The faculty of Spirituality, sometimes 
called- Wonder or Marvelousness, not 
being over large, he seldom makes a 
statement which seems an exaggeration 
of the truth or a per. crsion of fact. 

When Burns’ celebrated poem, “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” was awaken- 
ing universal attention’in Scotland, a 
serving-woman, forty years of age, re- 
marked respecting it: “I dinna ken why 
everybody is making such ado about 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night;’ there’s 
nothing wonderful in it, for ’'ve seen the 
same in my father’s hoos all my life.” 
Burns is said to have regarded this state- 
ment as the best criticism and the highest 
compliment his poem ever received: and 
so the fact that all who read T. S. 
Arthur’s stories are not astonished 
because they are such palpable tran- 
scripts of real life, is a striking testi- 
monial to his authorship, although it is 





least that nobody should think ill of 
him; in fact, he is more anxious to be 
appreciated and not misunderstood than 
he is to be praised and applauded. 

He is firm, persevering, and thorough ; 
has considerable force of character; but 
instinctively avoids controversy and all 
kinds of wrangling; he seeks for peace, 
and by a friendly, sympathetical, and 
social spirit endeavors to conciliate men 
rather than to achieve victory or a posi- 
tion of triumph; and he acquires position 
and influence more by winning his way 
through the kindly affections of others 
than through an overbearing spirit of 
conquest. 

This is a fine intellect, unclouded by 
dissipation and actuated by high moral 
sentiments. There is no malice here, no 
sensuality, no perversion, no strong pro- 
clivity to vice, but a brain and a body 
well attuned to their appointed duties. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Trmotrny SHay ARTHUR was born near 
Newburgh, N. Y., in the year 1809. His 
earliest recollection is of Fort Montgomery, 
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some six miles below West Point, on the river, 
where his parents resided for a few years 
previous to 1817. Early in that year they 
removed to Baltimore, where he resided until 
1841. 

His early educational advantages were few. 
There were no public schools in Maryland when 
he was a boy, and as his father had a large 
family and but a moderate income, he could 
afford to send his children to school only for 
limited periods. He knew the value, however, 
of a good education, and did all for them in 
his power. Especially did he seek to inspire 
his children with a regard for religious truth, 
and both by precept and example te lead them 
into the practice of such things as were honest 
and of good report. 

At school, Timothy was considered a very 
dull boy. His memory was not retentive, and 
he comprehended ideas and formulas expressed 
by others in a very imperfect manner. He 
needed a careful, judicious, and patient teacher, 
who understood the constitution of his mind, 
and who was able to come down to it with 
instruction in the simplest and clearest forms, 
thus helping him to think and to see for him- 
self. Instead of this, he was scolded and 
whipped because he could not understand 
things that were neyer explained. As, for 
instance, a slate and pencil were placed in his 
hands after he had learned to read, upon which 
was a sum in Simple Addition for which he was 
required to find an answer. To use his own 
words in relating this incident: “ Now, in the 
word ‘ Addition,’ as referring to figures, I saw 
no meaning. I did not comprehend the fact, 
in connection with it, that two and two made 
four. True, I had learned my ‘ Addition 
Table,’ but, strangely enough, that did not 
furnish me with any clew toward working out 
the problem of figures set for me on my slate. 
I was then in my ninth year; and I can re- 
member, to this day, with perfect distinctness, 
how utterly discouraged I became as day by 
day went by and still I had not found a correct 
result to any one of my sums, nor gained a 
single ray of light on the subject. Strange as 
it may seem, I remained for several months in 
Simple Addition before I knew how to sum up 
figures, and then the meaning of addition 
flashed in a sudden thought upon my mind 
while I was at play. I had no trouble after 
that. During the next week I escaped both 
scolding and ‘ belaboring’ (a favorite phrase of 
my teacher’s), and then passed on to Subtrac- 
tion. Five minutes devoted to an explanation, 
in some simple form, of what ‘ Addition’ meant, 
would have saved m2 the loss of months, to 
say nothing of the pain, both mental and 
bodily, that I suffered during the time.” 

Under such discipline, it is no wonder that 
he made but little progress during the few 
years that he went to school. And in the end, 
his teacher having declared that it was only 
wasting time and money to send him to school, 
his father apprenticed him to a trade. 

If he found it extremely difficult to compre- 
hend ideas as expressed in ordinary written 








forms, he was not without thoughts of his own. 
He had an active mind, and soon after entering 
upon his apprenticeship a strong desire for 
knowledge was awakened. As food for this 
was supplied, even though in a stinted measure, 
the desire gained strength, and he began a 
system of self-education that was continued 
for years afterward. Of course the system 
was a very imperfect one, as he had no one to 
counsel or direct his studies. Besides, his 
diffident and unobtrusive habits led him to 
shrink from observation and to grope about in 
the dark for the object of bis search. He, 
however, labored on amid discouragements 
and difficulties until he had attained manhood, 
when defective sight compelled him to give up 
the trade he had been more than seven years 
acquiring. Through the kind offices of a 
friend, a place was procured for him in a 
counting-room, at a very small salary, where 
but light service was required, and where he 
found but few opportunities for acquiring a 
knowledge of business. Here he remained for 
over three years, almost as much shut out from 
contact with the business world as when an 
apprentice, and with plenty of time on his 


| hands for reading and writing, which he im- 


proved. 
The necessity for a larger income caused him 


| to leave this place and accept of one in which 
| a higher ability was required. In 1833 he 
| went to the West as agent for a banking com- 


pany ; but the institution failed and he returned 
to Baltimore, out of employment. 

During all this time he was devoting his 
leisure moments to writing, not that he looked 
forward to authorship as a trade, but because 
he felt prompted by an impulse that he felt 
little inclination to resist. 

Fortunately, he was then persuaded by a 


friend to assume the editorial charge of a 
| literary paper. 


And here began in earnest 
his literary labors, that have since continued 
with only brief periods of intermission. 

In 1841 he removed to Philadelphia, where 


| he continues to reside, and although past 


middle life, is still industriously pursuing his 
loved literary employments. 

Mr. Arthur’s writings are very numerous, 
comprehending many books, sketches, maga- 


| zine articles, juvenile stories, poems, ete. All 





these have a moral tone and a practical bear- 
ing on every-day life. His temperance stories 
are thrilling with life-like incidents, and have 
doubtless been productive of much benefit to 
the cause of moral reform. Among these, per- 
haps, “ Ten Nights in a Bar-room” is one of 
the most highly esteemed. We may mention 
also as worthy of notice his “ Sketches of Life 
and Character,” “ Lights and Shadows of Real 
Life,” “ Leaves from the Book of Human Life,” 
“ The Martyr Wife,” “ Steps Toward Heaven” 
—a really charming work, “The Angel and 
the Demon,” “ The Allen House; or, Twenty 
Years Ago and Now,” “What Can Woman 
Do?” 

Of Mr. Arthur’s position as an author, it is 
perhaps somewhat difficult to speak critically. 








A writer who has made an effort to analyze 
his style thus remarks: “ It is difficult to know 
where to place Arthur as a novelist. His 
position seems to be somewhere midway 
between Miss Mitford and Crabbe. The pic- 
tures of Miss Mitford are always sunny, her 
characters being invariably drawn so cheerful 
and good-humored that they seem as if the 
world had gone well with them from their 
origin, and that they had never known what it 
was to experience either pain or trouble or 
absolute poverty. The life-pictures of Crabbe, 
on the other hand, are always dark, stern, and 
forbidding ; his personages rarely appear to 
possess any traits of good feeling, while their 
bad qualities are brought prominently forward 
on the canvas. Between these two extremes 
lies the region which Arthur has judiciously 
appropriated for survey and settlement. The 
people with whom he has principally colonized 
his literary field are of that middle and humbler 
class which form the great majority of every 
civilized nation. They have the passions and 
the prejudices, the frailties and the virtues of 
those we see around us. They are neither 
heroes nor demi-gods, but simply men and 
women who are, for the most part, imperfectly 
educated, occupy a humble social sphere, and 
are impressible only to incident and arguments 
adapted to their condition in life.” 

This critic has approximated to the true 
estimate of Mr. Arthur, and from his view we 
may deduce the reason for the author’s great 
popularity. He writes for the masses; the 
masses appreciate him because he appreciates 
them. 

Mr. Arthur is the editor of two magazines, 
published in Philadelphia— Arthur's Home 
Magazine and the Children’s Hour. With the 
first he has been connected many years. 

He has labored during the whole of his 
protracted literary career to disseminate the 
seeds of truth, duty, and love, and we have no 
doubt he has contributed as much to the 
growth and social elevation of his fellow-men 
as any other American author of the day. 





Grow ers.—There is a class of men in every 
community who go about with vinegar faces, 
growling because somebody feels above them, 
or because they are not appreciated as they 
should be, and who have a constant quarrel 
with their destiny. These men usually have 
made a grave mistake in their estimate of their 
abilities, or are unmitigated donkeys. In either 
case they are unfortunate. Wherever this fault- 
finding with one’s condition or position occurs, 
there is always a want of self-respect. , If peo- 
ple despise you, do not tell it all over towm 
If you are capable, show it. If you are a right 
down clever fellow, wash the wormwood off 
your face, and show your ede by your 
deeds. Then, if people feel above you, go right 
off and feel above them. If they swell when 
they you in the street, swell yourself, and 
if this does not “fetch them,” conclude very 
good-naturedly that they are unworthy your 
acquaintance, and pity them for missing such a 
capital chance to get into good society. 
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Our Social Relations. 


BAe 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that bas survived the fall ! 
Thon art the nurse of virtue. In thine arms 


She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 
Heav’n-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper 





OUR DARLING. 
BY ©. H. LEONARD. 


Litt te feet that patter 
On the velvet-tufted floor ; 
Little lips so melting, 

Sweetly rosied o'er ; 

Little mouth all dimples, 
Smiling as the angels can,— 
Queen of elves not half so fair as 
Laughing, little Ann. 





Hair eo soft and curly, 
Kissed by summer's setting eun ; 
Brow so white and pearly, 
Angels fairer none ; 
Eyes like dew-kissed violets 
Flashing in the moonbeam’s haze,— 
Little Ann of maiden manners, 
Girl of laughing ways. 


Cheeks like damask roses, 
Sweetly blooming side by side; 
Teeth so pearly peeping, 
Fit for fairy’s bride ; 
Laughter like the music 
Of the prattling monntain stream ; 
A rainbow in the household, 
Our little fairy queen. 


——_ 





A PLEA FOR DUMB ANIMALS. 


ALL honor to the Christian men who first 
conceived the idea of the “Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” — thus 
acknowledging God as the common Father of 
all flesh, and asserting that man’s supremacy 
over the lower creation made it all the more 
binding upon him to defend the weak against 
the oppression of the strong. Persons engaged 
in such a work must have a clearer perception, 
a better understanding of the all-embracing 
love and care of Him who, while speaking of 
His tender watchfulness over and protection 
of His children, includes the brute creation, by 
declaring that not even a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His knowledge. They were 
not made for our use and pleasure alone, as we 
are too apt to imagine, and they are not so 
spoken of in Scripture. The covenant with 
Noah was for “all flesh” that was upon earth, 
including the “ fowl and the cattle, and every 
beast of the earth.” (Gen. ix. 9-17.) The 
angel did not speak contemptuously of Balaam’s 
ass, as only a beast of burden, created for a 
master’s use; there is something far more than 
that in the manner of his reproof to Balaam: 
“And the ass saw me, and turned from me 
these three times: unless she had turned from 
me, surely now I had slain thee, and saved her 
alive.” 

God cares for them all; all living things that 
He has made. He loves to see them happy, 
and creates countless multitudes, merely, as far 
as we Can see, to bestow as much happiness— 
the happiness of living—as is possible. We are 
too forgetful of them, as being possessed, in 


ys 





what we call a lower degree, of some of our 
own instincts. Like us, they hunger and 
thirst, enjoy pleasure and suffer pain. If “we 
are to them as gods,” let us be so in all God- 
like attributes, and not oppressors only because 
possessing almost absolute power over them. 
They love each other, and to give a proof of 
this is the reason why I have written this 
article, hoping that it may inspire some con- 
sideration in a few readers for their dumb 
dependents. 

We have a cat. The opinions about her 
beauty are divided. Some call her a perfect 
beauty, because of her bright colors, she being 
a tortoise-shell cat. Others think her black 
nose such a decided blemish as to spoil every 
other attraction. I am of that opinion myself, 
and think her full face turned to me exceed- 
ingly uncanny; but then I am not overfond of 
cats. Pussy is a great favorite, and she knows 
it, but does not presume upon it; she regards 
it as no more than her due, her Self-Esteem 
being more than “ full.” She is greatly attached 
to all who pet her, of which number I am not 
one. We always thought her very intelligent, 
but lately she has quite distinguished herself, 
and won golden opinions from her admiring 
friends. Her mistress is quite sure that she 
knows every word spoken to her, and I am 
half inclined to believe it myself. Sometimes 
I have said that “I shouldn’t wonder if she 
did.” A few days since, a little girl, while 
playing with her, pretended to cry, and the cat 
tried to comfort her by rubbing her nose against 
her hands ; but failing to stop her noise, sat for 
a minute steadfastly regarding her, then sh.. .- 
ing her claws, raised her paw and gave b ; a 
box on the ear that startled her into silence. 
Early in March last puss had a family of 
kittens, and two of them were suffered to live. 
It was a pretty sight to see her with her little 
ones. Her nursery was in the fourth story, 
but she did not like to be there alone, and 
besides it confined her too closely to her 
maternal duties, so she would come to my room 
in the second story, and try to win me up stairs 
to bring down her babies. If I were obdurate, 
she would often be found lugging them down 
herself, and when she saw them safely bestowed 
under my care, would leave them for a long 
time, while she recreated herself, evidently 
regarding me as a very efficient watch-dog. 


After they were weaned, one was given 
away, and she did not seem to care (perhaps 
she thought it time that her child should begin 
life for itself); though she continued to have 
some interest in the one left, occasionally 
washing his face, and always calling him to 
come and partake of her food. At length she 
became more than indifferent to her son Jack, 
now half a year old, and drove him away 
always, except at meal-times, when she still 
suffered him to eat with her. I used to say, as 
many wiser than myself do say, that she no 
longer cared more for her offspring than for 
any other cat, which shows just how little I 
know about it. One morning puss went into 
the bedrooms to inform the inmates that she 





was very happy, and expected every one to 
congratulate her, and in the most expressive 
way, by looks and sounds, and looking back as 
she led the way, begged them to go with her 
to see her new family of kittens. And hearing 
my voice upon the stairs, she ran back to urge 
me to come too; which was very gracious of 
her, for I never-pet her, cats coming just on 
the outer edge of my circle of liking for all 
living things that walk or creep (serpents 
excepted). So we went with her, and it was 
touching to see her with her babies looking to 
us for sympathy. But what struck us most 
was her conduct toward Jack, after having 
seemed to forget that he was her son. She 
went for him, and evidently told him (judging 
from the sounds she made), and won him to go 
along with her to where her little ones were, 
and tried to persuade him to lie down with 
them. Jack looked rather indifferent about the 
matter, and rather seemed to expect one of the 
many rebuffs he had received from her of late. 
But it was necessary to harden one’s heart, for 
we had no notion of setting up a cat asylum; 
my sympathy with the animal creation, though 
great, does not go that far, so her mistress took 
puss into her bedroom while I tied the litter 
in a cloth so that their death need not be 
unnecessarily protracted by their struggles, 
and I acted as executioner and, dreadful as it 
may appear, drowned them. I had been told 
that she would not miss them if I drowned 
them before she had suckled them; another 
proof that we don’t know everything as per- 
fectly as we think we do. She did miss them; 
and though she made little moan, her anxious 
look all the next three days made me feel so 
very uncomfortable that I kept away from her; 
and if she came rubbing up against me, looking 
into my face for sympathy, I had at least the 
delicacy not to pat her with my murderous 
hand, not choosing to “add insult to injury.” 

But she was comforted by her son Jack, a 
great fellow, seven months old. She took him 
to her again, and treated him as if he were 
newly born; all her maternal instincts were 
expended upon Jack; we would all be startled 
by Jack’s screams, and rushing to the rescue, 
would find his mother trying to drag him by 
the nape of the neck to her old nursery in the 
fourth story. She watches over him, washes, 
caresses, and nurses him now as she did when 
he was a baby kitten. Poor Jack has had 
rather a hard time of it, and evidently wishes 
her affection were less demonstrative; for he 
hides away at times, and she has to search for 
him. It is the oddest sight to see them 
together; he so large, yet a nursing kitten,—she 
so loving and tender of him. He goes about 
the house walking by her side, and she stops 
occasionally to caress him. 

Do I mean by this tenderness for pussy’s 
maternal feelings to urge upon my readers not 
to drown kittens, or to lessen any animal life 
in such ways? Why, no! not exactly; but I 
would that we sbould “temper judgment” of 
our own comfort and advantage “ with mercy” 
for them. I would remind them that the Lord 
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is the maker of us all; and that while 
thankfully acknowledging our higher 
privileges, we should use our infinitely 
greater and more glorious attributes 
to protect and shield these humble 
creatures of the great All-Father from 
cruelty, oppression, or neglect in those 
animal feelings, wants, and instincts 
in which we also are sharers. R. 


eo 
CHINESE COIFFURBSBS. 


——9——= 

WE who enjoy the light of Christian 
civilization are very apt to boast of the 
great superiority of our social habits, 
manners, and costumes over those of 
heathen nations. In some things, 
however, it must be confessed, we are 
relatively more silly than those we 
contemptuously style pagans or bar- 
barians. 
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CHINESE HEAD-DRESSES. 


in the citadel, without exception. In 
a vaulted tomb, in which it was im- 
possible to stand upright, and which 
was not more than two yards long, an 
old man was found, almost bent dou- 
ble, and incapable of answering when 
he was spoken to. This was Labanoff. 
The Emperor Paul had been succeed- 
ed by the Emperor Alexander L., after- 
ward by the Emperor Nicholas; he 
had been in the dungeon more than 
fifty years. When he was taken out 
he could not bear the light, and, by a 
strange phenomenon, his movements 
had become automatic. He could 
hardly hold himself up, and he had 
become so accustomed to move about 
within the limits of his narrow cell 
that he could not take more than two 
steps forward without turning round, 





The custom has long prevailed with Ameri- 
can women of wearing an immense ball or roll 
of false hair pinned to the back part of the 
head. This custom, when viewed from the 
point of view of utility and common sense, is 
most absurd. It possesses no single feature of 
adornment, but, on the contrary, imparts a 
character of deformity to the wearer. It of 
course is unnecessary to say aught with refer- 
ence to the sort of material of which the 
chignon is generally constituted. The most 
persistent “ follower of the fashion” would not 
care to have the subject investigated. There 
is ene deduction from this wholesale use of 
false hair by Christian people, which is as ab- 
solute as it is painful to the contemplation of 
the admirer of feminine beauty, and to which 
we feel constrained to advert,—that is, the 
prevalent scarcity of those who possess abun- 
dant hair of nature’s own providing. The 
“ crowning glory” of woman—luxuriant flow- 
ing tresses—is fast yielding to the ingenious 
artificial aids which the hairdresser is so ready 
to furnish. We most earnestly deprecate this 
sign of physical decay, and would point to it 
as admonitory to those who would be healthy 
and rejoice in their hair. 

Our fashions are generally supposed to have 
their origin in Europe, and to be, therefore, the 
product of some clever continental brain. In 
most cases Germany or France may claim the 
credit, if there be any, of inventing the new 
styles; but it sometimes happens that a mode 
is adopted which has prevailed for many years, 
perhaps from antiquity, in some heathen tribe 
or nation. Now, with respect to the chignon, 
we find that the ladies of China have long 
heen accustomed to arrange their hair in a 
manner very similar to it. They, however, 
possess the very suggestive advantage of 
“putting up” a mass of filamentary append- 
ages naturally depending from their scalps—a 
mass of such luxuriance and length that it is 
no easy matter to dispose it conveniently and 
deftly about the head. The illustrations, 
which are copied from photographs, furnish a 
clearer idea of the Chinese coiffwre than we 





can describe it. The lady on the left has 
squeezed some of her tresses into a shaft-like 
form, and suffered it to hang down behind. 
Probably in imitation of this, many of our 
belles disport their solitary curl over the 
shoulder or straight behind. The flowers and 
ribbons on the heads are not more than we 
should expect to find gracing the crania of our 
lady friends at an evening party. 

It is said, by those who pretend to know, 
that the styles represented are chiefly practiced 
by the ladies of southern China. When they 
have arranged their hair to their satisfaction, 
they keep it in shape for some time by using a 
resinous gum. When they wish to sleep they 
use a high wooden pillow, hollowed out so as 
to fit the neck, and cushioned; and thus they 
can take their rest without disturbing much 
the hairy appointment. 
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CHILLON OUTDONE. 


A SINGULAR counterpart of the famous 
“ prisoner of Chillon” is related by M. Andre- 
oli, a Russian writer, who was exiled some 
years ago to Siberia, and is now contributing 
to the Revue Moderne, under the title of “ Sou- 
venirs de Sibérie,” his recollections not only of 
Siberian but also of Russian life. In the last 
number of the Revue he tells a story, the end 
of which belongs to the present reign, the be- 
ginning to the reign of Paul, of whose tyranny 
it is strikingly characteristic. The Emperor’s 
favorite was at that time a young French ac- 
tress, of whom he was madly jealous. One 
evening, at a ball, he noticed that a young man 
named Labanoff was paying her a great deal 
of attention. He did not lose his temper, but 
at the end of the ball gave orders that Laba- 
noff should be arrested and thrown into the 
citadel. He only intended to keep him there 
a few days, “to make him more serious,” after 
which he proposed to reprimand him and to ap- 
point him to an office which had been solicited 
for him. Labanoff, however, was forgotten. 
“ At the death of Nicholas, Alexander IL, then 
full of magnanimity, liberated all the prisoners 





as though he had struck against a 
wall, and taking two steps backward, and so 
on alternately. He lived for only a week after 
his liberation.” 
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OMENS—SIGNS—WONDERS. 


[A apy sends the following to Haney’s Jour- 
nal, as among the popular superstitions and 
whims of the day.] 

Yes, sir, you will find very few people who 
do not entertain some superstition or other, 
though, perhaps, very few will admit it. I 
hope no one will adopt any new ones from 
reading these remarks, and I would like to 
impress upon parents the importance of hiding 
their superstitious beliefs (if they can’t over- 
come them) from the children, for superstitions 
are certainly useless, and often inconvenient, if 
they are no worse. 

I was maintaining that nine persons out of 
ten held some superstition, when a gentleman 
insisted upon it that he hadn’t a single one. I 
laid in wait for him, and at last I caught him. 
He didn’t like to count the carriages at a 
funeral! “Why?” “Oh,I don’t know.” A 
superstition, Mr. Blank. Many wait until a 
whole funeral procession has gone by, rather 
than go between the carriages to cross the 
road. 

A lady assured me she hadn’t a single super- 
stition. One day her little girl took up her 
mother’s hat, which was black crape, and was 
going to put it on her own head. “ Minnie,” 
exclaimed her mother, “don’t put that on.” 
“ Why ?” said the child. “Because I'd rather 
you would not.” Then turning to me she 
said, sotto voce, “‘ Somehow or other I never do 
like to have the children put on any of my 
black crape things.” Superstition, Mrs. Blank. 
Then if a dog howls at night, how many turn 
pale! “Some one in the neighborhood is 
going to die, sure.” I must say I was aston- 
ished one evening, when a dog howled outside 
our windows, to see a really good, pious old 
Methodist lady deliberately take off her slip- 
per and turn it wrong side up upon the rug. 
“Why, Mrs. Meekandmild, what @# that 
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for?” “Oh, they say if you hear a dog howl 
you must take off your slipper and turn it up.” 
“ Well, will your slipper be enough to save the 
lives of all in this house, or must each one of 
us follow suit?” “Isn’t it ridiculous?” she 
said ; but I noticed that she allowed the slipper 
to remain there until she was quite sure that 
the dog had taken himself off out of hearing. 
Even the old Dutchman believed in that super- 
stition, for he told a friend, “ De dog howl 
tredfull last night, and ven I takes up mine 
paper dis morning, vot you tinks? somepody 
die in Philadelphia!” 

Then, how many believe that if the scissors, 
knife, or any sharp thing falls to the floor and 
stands up straight, some visitor is coming! 
Why, I’ve seen young ladies in the early morn- 
ing put down their sewing and take the crimps 
out of their hair an hour or two earlier than 
usual, just because the scissors fell off the lap 
and stuck up straight. 

If a blue-bottle comes suddenly into the room 
and whizzes around pretty industriously, they 
say “ A stranger is coming.” (I should say a 
stranger had come.) 

One lady told me she wasn’t superstitious at 
all, “ But,” she added, “ there is one thing that I 
do not like to do, and that is, to break a look- 
ing-glass.” I said, “ Well, I don’t suppose any 
of us would occupy ourselves with that little 
performance just for amusement.” “Oh, but,” 
she went on to say, “I never yet broke a look- 
ing-glass, or knew of any one else breaking one, 
that the person breaking it, or some relative, 
didn’t die.” 

Some won't sing before breakfast for fear 
they should cry before night. Others won't 
give a knife or scissors to a friend without 
making him give a penny or some amount of 
money for it, lest it should “cut love.” A 
gentleman once asked me if I had three cents 
about me. I said, “ Yes, and I mean to keep 
them.” “ No you won’t—you'll give them to me 
for this knife’—(a silver-mounted beauty, and 
very cheap for the money)—so I purchased the 
knife from him, and we remained very good 
friends. 


I was walking with a lady the other day 
and “stubbed” my toe against a stone. She 
turned and asked me with which foot I had 
stumbled. Wonderingly I asked her what 
possible difference it made. She smiled, but 
insisted upon knowing; so I told her it was the 
right foot. “Then you'll be welcome where 
you are going.” 

I once handed “ a gentleman and a scholar” 
acupoftea. He seized the teaspoon, skimmed 
off the bubbles on the surface of the tea, say: 
ing, exultingly, “Oh! look!” and hastily pop- 
ped them into his mouth. “ Well,” said I, 
“what of it?’ “Money!” said he. Now do 
you suppose that that man thought that swal- 
lowing those bubbles would bring him any 
good luck in the money line? Of course he 
didn’t; and if he should see this in print, he 
would be shocked to think I could imagine 
him serious in the matter; but take my word 
for it, he would never allow his tea-bubbles to 
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escape him for lack of diligence on his part to 
gather them. 

I have been on the look-out lately for the 
superstitions of those about me, and could give 
you hundreds of others, but these are enough 
for samples of those “ remnants.” 


On Physiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cubanis, 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea iv. 6, 








DIETETIC HABITS OF GREAT MEN. 
—o— 

THERE is certainly a connection between 
mental manifestation and what one eats. A 
man may have inherited a superior organiza- 
tion, an aptitude for study, for research, and 
much facility in turning his gifts and acquire- 
ments to practical account; but unless he 
adapts the food he eats to the real needs of 
his organization, he will not be able to exer- 
cise his talents to their fullest capacity; he 
will find in that mute but most potent physi- 
cal auxiliary, his stomach, a serious impedi- 
ment to progress and success. 

Many men have conspicuous places on the 


roll of fame for brilliant achievements who 


were more or less irregular in their habits of 
eating and drinking; but their number and 
their achievements as compared with the 
number and achievements of those who laurel- 
crowned stand eminent, are surprisingly few 
and mediocre. 

Gluttony is a characteristic of the degraded 
mind, and where marked in a community, 
unmistakably indicates decline in both intel- 
lectual culture and moral purity. Weare insen- 
sibly led to associate the gustatory excesses of 
Vitellius and Heliogabalus, and the proverbial 
sensualism of the Roman capital at that period 
with the decline of the proud “ mistress of the 
world.” Among those who exhibit the purest 
alimentive tastes we are sure to find the high- 
est refinement, the most shining talent. 

Let us enumerate a few of those historic 
characters whom the world acknowledges 
great, and consider them and their greatness 
from a gastronomic point of view. 

Zeno the Stoic was a man of exceedingly 
frugal and abstemious life and lived 100 years. 
Though we can not detail the kinds of food 
which he particularly advocated, his manner 
of life was so strict and upright as to command 
the respect and confidence of the Athenian 
people, who, after his death, awarded him a 
crown of gold and a public tomb for the illus- 
trious example of wisdom and virtue exhibited 
in his lifetime. 

Cesar Augustus, in whose reign Rome at- 
tained her greatest magnificence, and whose 
administrative ability was the theme of the 
first Latin poets, lived sparingly. He was 
fond of brown bread and fresh milk. Sueto- 
nius the historian informs us that the Emperor 
drank three glasses of milk at each meal. Un- 
like the nobles of his splendid court, his tastes 





were simple. While they reveled in the neo- 
tar of Campania, or quaffcd full heakers of the 
fiery Falernian, he was contented with the 
cooling, nutritious draught of milk. He was 
eminent for his thoughtful deliberation and 
imperturbable steadiness ; never inflamed him- 
self, he could control and direct for his pur- 
poses the excitements and passions of others. 

Charlemagne, king of the Franks and of 
Rome, was very moderate in the exercise of 
his appetite. Game was his only luxury. Of 
his frugality Capefigue relates that on ordinary 
occasions there were but four plates or dishes 
on his dinner table, besides the dish of game 
which he invariably required. 

Charles XII. of Sweden was exceedingly 
abstemious for the wearer of a crown. His 
habits generally were marked by the utmost 
simplicity. Voltaire records that a slice of 
bread and butter sufficed him for a meal. 
While in the prosecution of his military 
schemes he fared no better than the common 
soldiery. 

Frederick the Great of Prussia was no more 
distinguished for the economy and judgment 
with which he wielded the sovereign authority, 
than for the economy and sobriety of his pri- 
vate life. He had a powerful predilection for 
a dish called polenta, which was a species of 
barley-cake; and the luxury which he allowed 
himself to enjoy occasionally was a cup of 
coffee. With his polenta and coffee Frederick 
would find all the gustatory pleasure he de- 
sired. 


Goethe, who contributed much to the bril- 
liancy of the reign of the last named, by his 
eminent authorship, is conspicuous for sobriety. 
Of hima late writer says: “ Goethe—perhaps 
the nearest approach to the complete human 
being that has yet appeared.” He even abhor- 
red the use of tobacco, though German litera- 
ture and pipe-smoking seem con-associates. 

Napoleon I. had but one preference, or ra- 
ther desire, in the round of eating and drinking, 
—that was coffee, of which he would sometimes 
drink twenty cups a day. How much this de- 
votion contributed to develop the intestinal 
disease which caused his death, it can not be 
determined, but doubtless the coffee had its 
effect. So indifferent was this renowned man 
to other dietary matters, that his chamberlain, 
M. Cussy, a gourmand in his way, lamented that 
the “sentiment of the cuisine” was altogether 
lacking in the Emperor. 

While Napoleon’s simplicity of life was 
doubtless the basis of his executive energy 
and ready apprehension, the coffee stimulation 
had its influence toward his proverbial wake- 
fulness, and hastened his early physical exhaus- 
tion. 

Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, three of the 
brightest names in the escutcheon of American 
fame, were moderate in the use of the good 
things of the table. They “ate to live,” and 
held in honest abhorrence revelry and debauch. 
Their well-balanced temperaments, active, 
efficient, potential minds, exhibited in the 
clearest manner the results of temperate and 
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judicious living on organizations naturally of 
superior caliber. 

Tasso, the great Italian poet, author of 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” died comparatively 
young from a febrile disorder. His diet, so far 
as his peculiar inclinations were concerned, 
was not that which an intelligent physician of 
to-day would approve; for it consisted chiefly 
of sugar, sugared dishes, and confectionery. 
His biographers report him to have been 
troubled from time to time with disorders which 
were evidently induced by indigestion, a de- 
ranged liver, and other like organic disturban- 
ces, which usually result from an excessively 
rich and highly seasoned diet. 

Voltaire, as is well known, was extravagantly 
fond of coffee, and doubtless owed much of his 
inordinate nervous excitability to the use of 
that stimulant. 

Schiller, the most popular poet of Germany, 
was but forty-six when he died. He was ex- 
tremely addicted to eating ham—a decidedly 
unpoetical dish, and as ill adapted to the sed- 
entary life of an author as it is unpoetical. 
An internal malady brought him to his early 
death; whether or not the pork he daily swal- 
lowed in the semi-indigestible shape of ham 
had aught to do with that malady, we have not 
been informed, but the presumption is fairly 
deducible from the phenomena of the disease. 

Dr. Johnson, the heavy, sententious, and 
often caustic philosopher, possessed an inordi- 
nate dietetic propensity for tea. It doubtless 
roused to action much latent energy, which 
might otherwise have jain dormant, and at the 
same time contributed to his petulant manner 
when displeased. 

Of the reigning monarchs, Napoleon III. is 
decidedly the most conspicuous for boldness, 
energy, and accomplishment. He is well 
known for his abstemions habits as an eater and 
drinker; while the Emperor of Russia is a bon 
vivant in most senses of the term, and William 
of Prussia likes to sit down at a liberally fur- 
nished table. 

In our every-day life we meet with men of 
fine talents and acknowledged literary or 
scientific abilities whose usefulness is much 
impaired by their dietetic excesses. Many of 
them may not be conscious of the injury 
wrought by the highly seasoned meats and 
drinks, of which they are so fond, to body and 
brain; and when indigestion, dyspepsia, head- 
ache, or neuralgia drive them groaning to the 
physician, they suddenly realize the gastro- 
nomic improprieties of which they are guilty, 
and whose penalties they now undergo. 

Many a man goes from the breakfast-table to 
his office or counting-room, and soon after 
seating himself atthe desk finds it difficult to 
enter intelligently upon the business of the 
day because of heaviness in the head and a 
resultant confusion of ideas. He does not im- 
agine that the incipient congestion of the brain 
under which he labors is due to the two or 
three cups of coffee, strong and hot, which he 
poured down his throat with such infinite 
relish. 











Simplicity in diet is rewarded by a clear 
head, a good digestion, and freedom from in- 
flammatory disease. If one desires to “ have his 
wits about him,” to think and act understand- 
ingly, lev him select his food with discretion 
and eat it in cheerfulness. 


_—_——s <P  o 
THE BENEFIT OF MIRTH. 


*T1s mirth that fills the veins with blood, 

More than wine or sleep or food. 

Let each keep his heart at ease, 

No man died of that disease. 

He that would his body keep 

From disease, he must not weep; 

But whoever laughs and sings, 

Never he his body brings 

Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 

Or lingerly his lungs consumes, 

But, contented, lives for aye— 

The more he laughs, the more he may. 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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THE DOCTORS AND PHRENOLOGY. 





Ir is with satisfaction that we notice a dis- 
position on the part of intelligent physicians 
to look into Phrenology. Many of them have 
too long ignored its claims. Here is an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Medical Investigator, 
which treats the subject kindly and candidly, 
under the title of 

“ PsYcHOLOGICAL MEpIctnE.—It is evident 
that diseases of the mind and nervous system 
have greatly increased in frequency during the 
past few years. These diseases and their 
treatment are receiving much attention from 
our profession, and, as a result, we find that 
our knowledge of cerebral operations is very 
limited indeed. 

“*The brain is the organ of the mind.’ In 
addition to its being a dual organ, it is pre- 
sumed—and generally believed—that different 
portions of the cerebrum are the seat of differ- 
ent mental and nervous operations. However, 
sinco the days when Dr. Gall mapped out the 
supposed position of the different mental facul- 
ties, little has been done to perfect our knowl- 
edge of cerebral physiology. All of our physi- 
ologists, and even our pathologists, seem to 
shun this region as if ‘’twere forbidden 
ground.’ They have hewed their way carefully 
through every other organ—simple or complex 
—in the body; obtained their normal size, 
shape, weight, color, and microscopic appear- 
ance; the functions of every part have been 
discovered, and the causes, extent, and kind of 
aberrations have been carefully recorded. 
With normal and abnormal functions of the 
base of the brain, they have a measure of 
knowledge ; but with those of the great ganglia 
—cerebrurn—they admit that they possess but 
a very slight acquaintance indeed. And why? 

“ A fall produces a depression of the skull, 
and consciousness is suspended. A part of the 
brain mass is torn away or softened, and the 
subject becomes imbecile. A clot forms at one 
locality, and speech is difficult or impossible ; 
at another, and the subject isa Vandal. One 
man is benevolent toa fault; another is selfish 








and misanthropic. Under the influence of one 
drug—as Pulsat—the prover is ‘mild and 
yielding ;’ under that of another—as Hyos.— 
raving as a maniac. One drug—as Can. indica 
—assists the intellectual powers ; while another 
—as Bry., Phos., or Opium—interferes with 
their action. Others—as Bell., Stram., Cim.— 
threaten to dethrone reason. With all of these 
facts, and hundreds of others, on record, we 
have no regional physiology or pathology of 
the brain. Is it because we must enter into 
the domain of mental philosophy? With 
other organs pain is the ‘ guiding star;’ but 
here, mental peculiarities, aberrations, etc., 
must be the ‘ key to the situation.’ 

“ Aphasia has thrown new light and interest 
upon this whole subject. French physicists 
maintain that the functions of the brain are to 
secrete thought. If we are to believe crani- 
ologists—and they seem to be ‘unraveling at 
the right end ’—certain localities or convolu- 
tions secrete peculiar thoughts, which may be 
deficient, normal, excessive, or perverted. Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim spent forty years in col- 
lecting facts, to ascertain the precise location 
of the different mental or cerebral operations. 
It would seem that this was time enough to 
verify some of their observations and establish 
a ‘basis.’ One physiologist (Dr. Dalton), while 
he admits that their phrenological theory ‘is 
partially founded upon acknowledged physio- 
logical facts, maintains that ‘ there are yet es- 
sential deficiencies in its scientific basis.’ [In 
this he simply states what he does not know. 
Is one man’s knowledge to be offset by another 
man’s want of knowledge?] Can not further 
observation supply these deficiencies? But, he 
persists, ‘ there are insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of its practical application.’ [So 
there were immense ‘ difficulties’ in building a 
railway across the Rocky Mountains ; in estab- 
lishing Christian principles among the heathen. 
But it has been done. In the language of the 
Sam Patch who leaped the falls of the Genesee 
River, “some things can be done as well as 
others!”] Are the difficulties of using palpa- 
ble facts so very great? The people use these 
palpable facts with benefit; and many of our 
practitioners take them into account while 
studying and treating many a case of disease. 
A sanguine writer in the V. A. Journal of 
Homeopathy believes that, within the next forty 


years, the medical profession will make some 
grand improvements and discoveries relating 
to this subject. [We have seen daylight in 
this direction already. It will not be forty 
years before great “improvements” will ap- 
r. 

“ We are more interested in psychology and 
psychological medicine than other medical 
men, and are better equipped to investigate 
this subject in all of its bearings. Mental 
symptoms are credited to almost every one of 
our remedies, These we blindly match with 
those of our patients—as we would dominoes 
—every day of our lives; but where was the 
precise ‘field of action?’ Let us investigate the 
whole subject (mind, its diseases and their 
treatment), and strip it of much of the ob- 
scurity and vagueness in which it is now in- 
volved.” [Aye, let us doit. These pages are 
open to record the truth.] 
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True Christianity will cain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Sprrzheim. 


On Ethnology. 


eae 





RACIAL TYPES AND PECULIARITIES. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF KARL ANDREE.* 





No man stands alone in the world, and no 
one is independent of external influences. The 
media which surround man work more or 
less strongly upon him. He who would com- 
prehend and estimate a character must also 
understand the age and surrounding objects 
in which that character lived. 

These are well-known, oft-repeated truths. 
We know that the mode of education is of 
great significance upon an individual, and 
that social surroundings are not of minor im- 
portance. All biographers, who portray the 
life of prominent men or women, have regard 
to this fact. But, to arrive at the full under- 
standing of a character, still another import- 
ant matter must be taken into account, namely, 
ethnology. Through this alone, many elemen- 
tary powers, talents, and peculiarities become 
clear; it gives us much light upon the expres- 
sion, and the reciprocal play of the emotions, 
inclinations, and aversions of an individual. 
He who knows how to estimate these latent 
forces is capable of constructing a man from 
within outwardly, of understanding his real 
nature. 

Races and nations have very different foun- 
dations. Every man belongs to an especial 
people ; he has ethnical roots, foundations, and 
relationships ; he has ancestors from whom he 
unfailingly inherits many talents, peculiarities, 
inclinations, and qualities of mind which toan 
attentive observer are very soon apprehended. 
Such influenees, of which the individual him- 
self can often give no account, still can not be 
withdrawn. 

Each particular group or race of mankind 
possesses, besides what is common to all, spe- 
cial, peculiar elementary faculties and qualities 
of mind, which are immanent. These are 
transmitted within the great tribes and nations. 
It is as with the species of animals. All dogs 
are dogs—but how different are the individual 
species, and who would expect a Pomeranian 
dog to possess the same qualities as a poodle ? 
ora greyhound to do the same things as a ter- 
rier? The creative power of nature has pro- 
duced an infinite number of gradations; and 
man Makes no exception. 

This diversity in the talents and endowments 
of the great races is present as far as history 
reaches ; it comes toward us, from generation 
to generation, as an unerringly transmitted or- 
ganic inheritance. This idea is palpably seen 
by contrast. Place only an Esquimaux by the 





* Kael Andrée, a Secheees German ethnological 
and geographical writer. He published, in 1831, a work 
on America in its Sve ote ep oe eed Historical Outlines. 
He has also rende into German, Back’s Travels in 
North America, and Pustting’s Westward Ho, besides 
ar other original works t present he is the editor 
< a “an ethnological magazine published in 
runs: 





side of a native Australian, a Negro by a 
Mongolian, a European by a Malay,—compare 
their intellectual endowments and expressions, 
and immediately the innate and indigenous 
antitheses and differences become prominent. 
He who only uses one and the same standard 
for judging all men, in which the same claims 
come into account, will estimate incorrectly 
from the very commencement. He forgets one 
important principle, namely, the tndividualiza- 
tion. 

Within the influence of our civilization— 
which, externally, smooths down so many 
sharp corners, and polishes those things which 
lie upon the surface—we lay, in the proper 
estimation of men, great weight upon the edu- 
cation and social relations of the individual. 
To be sure, the general moral interweavings 
should not be undervalued ; but these do not 
go deep enough to the estimation and judg- 
ment of peculiarities. We must also take fully 
into account the ethnical and racial considera- 
tions. This first gives us the key to the under- 
standing of character from all sides. 

We have already touched upon this impor- 
tant question more than once, especially in our 
Ethnological contributions, and we have ac- 
companied our views with an abundance of fac- 
titious proof. We are glad that alsoin Eng- 
land,—that citadel of ancient prejudices and of 
narrow dogmas,—this question is now actively 
and unconstrainedly discussed. The London 
Anthropological Society vigorously takes the 
lead, and courageously shakes off the fetters. 
We find in a recent number of one of their 
publications the well-defined influence which 
the elements of race exercise upon the individ- 
ual, discussed in a spirited manner. 


Raphael is through and through a man of 
Italian type; Michael Angelo offers, when 
placed beside him, a sharp contrast, and his 
genius is of an altogether different kind. In him 
predominates the strong Gothic blood. Let us 
take Voltaire. How superficial would a judg- 
ment on this man be which did not lay the 
greatest weight upon the consideration that he 
is, according to descent and character, a 
Celt—moreover, a Celt of the Gaelic race, who, 
as is well known, is exceedingly different from 
the Spanish or British group of this excitable 
stem. Thus.we comprehend his aim to under- 
mine a faith by derision and a throne by wit. 
Through it he became the forerunner of a 
mighty revolution ; he was a Gaelic prophet, 
who spoke to his people in polished and bril- 
liant language,—a people which he designated 
as half-tiger, half-ape, but who, nevertheless, 
still listened to and deified him. He worked 
upon them by means which could not have 
been so compressed, or have taken so deep a 
root in any other nation. 

There are no sharper contrasts than between 
Voltaire and Martin Luther. The latter was a 
thoroughly German mah, but it is in the high- 
est degree probable that in him was some Van- 
dalic blood, from which he probably inherited 
his bony strength, and that kind of inflexibil- 
ity, and that sturdy nature, which stood out so 
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ruggedly in him. He was, besides, an upright 
man, always earnest in his undertakings, yet 
in his attacks and assaults upon the old 
church he always kept in mind the creation of 
anew one. He engaged in his work only after 
severe inner conflicts and many afflictions of 
conscience. He was not seldom fierce and ec- 
centric ; sturdiness often became in him awk- 
wardness ; while Voltaire continually played 
with his wit, and employed vivacity. 

The Macedonian Alexander was Grecian 
throughout, as though he were a chip from a 
Trojan age of a later period. A cautious, 
politic Roman general certainly would not 
have gone to work as he did. Julius Cesar is 
in every fiber a Latin man; a careful, calcula- 
ting strategist in all his campaigns, he weighed 
all his steps with statesmanlike ability. Mo- 
hammed was through and through Arabic. 
He set with his zeal a world in flames. What 
a strange creation is the Koran! It could 
only, like the books of the New Testament, ori- 
ginate with a Semitic people. A Plato, with 
his delicate, measured sense of beauty, and his 
regular philosophical train of thought, would 
have been absolutely incapable of the wild 
fantastic imagination of the Koran; still less 
would Socrates, with his dry, practical wisdom. 
The Greek lacks the inspiration of a Semitic 
soul; but through the lattera faith has become 
founded, whose war-priests, with book 
and sword, extend from the Indus and the 
Ganges unto the Pillar of Hercules, and from 
the Steppes of Kirghiz to the Niger. To-day, 
Islam numbers a hundred million followers. 

In Mohammed culminated the Arabic-Semi- 
tic genius. Cromwell was altogether Anglo- 
Saxon. Bonaparte was a Greco-Italian, and 
not in the least a Frenchman. No other na- 
tion, except one of preponderating German 
qualities, would have comprehended the pre- 
cedents of a character like George Washington. 
Talleyrand can only be thought of in connec- 
tion with France, as Machiavelli only with 
Italy ; Milton, with his poetic flights and often 
tedious breath, only with England, and Goethe, 
Lessing, and Schiller, like Alexander Von 
Humboldt, with his varied acquirements and 
cosmopolitan character, only with Germany. 
We could mention hundreds of names which 
become immediately clear when together with 
their intellectual power we take into account 
their racial inheritance. This holds good by 
no means with prominent spirits alone, but 
through all the history of society. What a 
difference there is, for example, between a Sla- 
vic and a German pegsant, and between the 
latter and a Bengalese ryot! Give them all the 
same instruction, furnish them with the same 
education, yet, notwithstanding all this, their 
character will be of altogether different kinds. 

There has lately appeared in England an 
essay upon the ethno-phrenological develop- 
ment of William Shakspeare. The “ Bard” 
was born in one of the midland counties of 
England, which lay just on the borders of 
Wales. The “Swan” of Avon (so says J. W. 


Jackson, in the Anthropological Review) undoubt- 
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edly descended from the mixed, and, in the 
course of time, fully amalgamated Celto-Teuto- 
nic race, which is usually designated by the 
term Anglo-Saxon, but which, as it took shape 
in England, received elements from nearly all 
the other European nations. 

Where this Anglo-Saxon character, as shown 
by a Celtic basis with well-developed nerves, 
acute intellectual faculties, and great suscep- 
tibility, has become properly matured, these 
qualities are amalgamated with the bonal and 
muscular powers which are prominent in the 
more massive Teuton, and a perfect permeation 
is the result. 

We find in Shakspeare a fine, delicate sense 
of perception, acute and accurate observation, 
and rapid apprehension. Besides these more 
Celtic properties, which have reached the sum- 
mit of their development in him, his German 
characteristics stand out prominently,—noble, 
powerful, earnest strength, moral greatness, an 
all-embracing expansion of mind, and ability 
to penetrate everything. All these faculties in 
him are made into a harmonious whole; he 
has the blazing fire-brand of the emotion of the 
Celt, together with the enduring, refreshing, 
warm German affection. His wit is Celtic, his 
often terrible and grim humor Germanic. In 
his dramatic characters we see the refined cour- 
tesy of the Celt, there the unvarnished, open- 
heartedness and sincerity of the German. His 
potent genius enables him to conquer both 
these extremities, and all the spiritual grada- 
tions that lie between. 

Jackson takes into account Physiognomy and 
Phrenology in his elucidation of the Bard. 
With this statement of his we can coincide: 
“ Shakspeare’s spirit was rather universal than 
belonging to anysinglenation. Creative power 
and memory, imagination and intellect, are in 
him of like measure, and developed in most 
beautiful relationship. Whatever he observed 
truly and accurately, he truly reproduced ; he 
transferred nature into his poetry, and there- 
fore he will remain a pattern for all time. All 
his creations are true to life. He was a great 
master of construction, one of the greatest of 
poetic architects, as were Homer, Eschylus, 
Dante, and Goethe. No temple with Doric 
pillars can be compared, in simplicity and sub- 
limity, with Prometheus Bound ; no St. Peter’s 
dome with the Divina Commedia, no castle of 
the Middle Ages with Hamlet or Richard the 
Third.” 


a os 


THE ROSE, THE THISTLE, AND THE 
SHAMROCE. 


CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL gives the origin of these 
national emblems, as follows : 


THE ROSE OF ENGLAND. 


In the early part of the reign of Henry VL, 
about the year 1450, a few noblemen and gen- 
tlemen were discussing who was the rightful 
heir to the English crown. After a time they 
adjourned to the Temple Gardens, thinking 
they would be more free from interruption. 





Scarcely, however, had they arrived when they 
perceived Richard Plantagenet approaching. 
Unwilling to continue the conversation in his 
presence, a great silence ensued. He, how- 
ever, asked them what they had been so 
anxiously talking about when he joined them, 
and whether they espoused the cause of his 
party, or that of the usurper, Henry of Lancas- 
ter, who had filled the throne. A false and ab- 
surd politeness preventing their making any 
reply, he added, “ Since you are so reluctant to 
tell your opinion by words, tell me by signs, 
and let him that is an adherent of the House 
of York pull a white rose as Ido.” Then said 
the Earl of Somerset,“ Let him who hates 
flattery, and dares to maintain our rightful 
king, even in the presence of his enemies, pull 
a red rose with me.” When Henry VII. mar- 
ried Elizabeth of York, the rival houses were 
blended, and the rose became the emblem of 
England. 


THISTLE OF SCOTLAND. 


In the reign of Malcolm I., in the year 1010, 
Scotland was invaded by the Danes, who made 
a descent on Aberdeenshire, intending to take 
by storm Staines Castle, a fortress of import- 
ance. The still hourof midnight was selected 
as the time forcommencing the attack. When 
all was ready, and there was a reasonable hope 
that the inmates of the castle were asleep, they 
commenced their march. They advanced 
cautiously, taking off their shoes to prevent 
their footsteps being heard. They approached 
the lofty tower, their hearts beating in joyous 
anticipation of victory. Nota sound is heard 
from within. They can scarcely refrain from 
exclamations of delight, for they have but to 
swim across the moat and place scaling lad- 
ders, and the castle is theirs! But in another 
moment a cry from themselves rouses the in- 
mates to a sense of their danger, the guards 
fly to their posts, and pursue the now trembling 
Danes, who fly before them. Whence arose 
this sudden change of affairs? From a very 
simple cause. It appears that the moat, instead 
of being filled with water, was in reality dried 
up and overgrown with thistles, which pierced 
the unprotected feet of the assailants, who, 
tortured with pain, forgot their cautious silence 
and uttered the cry which had alarmed the 
sleeping inmates of the castle. ~* 


SHAMROCK OF IRELAND. 


One day St. Patrick was preaching at Tara. 
He was anxious to explain the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity. The people failed to understand 
and refused to believe that there could be three 
persons and yet but one God. The holy man 
paused a moment, absorbed in thought, and see- 
ing a shamrock peeping from the green turf ex- 
claimed, “ Do you not see in this simple little 
wild flower how three leaves are united into 
one stalk?” His audience understood without 
difficulty this simple yet striking illustration, 
to the inexpressible delight of St. Patrick. 
From that day the shamrock became the na- 
tional emblem of Ireland. 





“PADDLE YOUR OWN OANOE.” 


Ur this world, and down this world, 
And over this world, and through, 
Though drifted about, 
And tossed without, 


Why, “ paddle your own canoe.” 


What though the sky is heavy with clouds, 
Or shining a field of blue, 
If the bleak wind blows, 
Or the sunshine glows, 
Still, “‘ paddle your own canoe.” 
What if breakers rise up ahead, 
With dark waves rushing through, 
More steadily try, 
With steadfast eye, 
To “ paddle your own canoe.” 
If a hurricane rise in the midnight skie 
And the stars are lost to view, 
Guide safely along, 
With smile and song, 
And “ paddle your own canoe.” 
Up this world, and down this world, 
Over this world and through, 
Though weary and worn, 
Bereft, forlorn, 
Still “ paddle your own canoe.” 
Never give up when trials come,— 
Never grow sad and blue ; 
Never sit down 
With a tear or frown,” 
But “* paddle your own canoe.” 
There are daisies springing along the shores, 
Blooming and sweet for you; 
There are roee-hued dyes 
In the autumn skies,— 
Then “‘ paddle your own canoe, 


oo 


Tue Stomach AND THE Mryp.—Much of 
our conduct depends, no doubt, upon the char- 
acter of the food we eat. Perhaps, indeed, the 
nature of our meals governs the nature of our 
impulses more than we are inclined to admit, 
because none of us relish well the abandon- 
ment of our idea of free agency. Bonaparte 
used to attribute the loss of one of his battles 
to a poor dinner, which at the time disturbed 
his digestion. How many of our misjudg- 
ments, how many of our deliberate errors, how 
many of our unkindnesses, our cruelties, our 
acts of thoughtlessness and recklessness may 
be actually owing to a cause of the same char- 
acter? We eat something that deranges the 
condition of the system. Through the stom- 
achic nerve that derangement immediately 
affects the brain. Moroseness succeeds amia- 
bility, and under its influence we do that 
which would shock our sensibility at any 
other moment. Or perhaps a gastric irregu- 
larity is the common result of an over-indulg- 
ence in wholesome food, or a moderate indul- 
gence in unsuitable food. The liver is afflicted ; 
in this affliction the brain profoundly sympa- 
thizes. The temper is soured; the under- 
standing is narrowed ; prejudices are strength- 
ened ; generous impulses are subdued ; selfish- 
ness, originated by physical disturbances which 
perpetually distract the mind’s attention, 
becomes a chronic mental disorder ; the feeling 
of charity dies out ; = live for ourselves alone ; 
Sonphet nutns nine. commpitins of lage 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
—o—— 
CHURCH — BIERSTADT— EASTMAN JOHNSON— 
INNESS — BEARD—GIFFORD—HUNTINGTON— 
DARLEY—CROPSEY—CARPENTER. 


Tue American people have generally been 
regarded a people of eminently practical 
aims and longings. Their inventive genius, 
commercial energy, and general business enter- 
prise have won the undisguised admiration of 
foreigners, and “Yankee” shrewdness and 
calculation in bargaining have become pro- 
verbial. As for those departments of industry 
and culture which employ the higher faculties 
of the mind, and appeal to the esthetic ele- 
ments of human nature, it was not until within 
a few years back that Europeans were dis- 
posed to admit that they could find even a 
footing, much less appreciative support, on 
What is the case now? It is 
true that art—painting, sculpture, designing, 
engraving, etc.—is by no means old here, not 
one century having elapsed since the establish- 
ment of the American nationality; yet for the 
progress made in the liberal arts, and for the 
wonderful precocity exhibited by her youthful 


American soil. 


artists, America may challenge the world. 
Her portrait and landscape painters have been 
pronounced, even by European critics, unsur- 
passed for their faithfulness to nature and for 
elaborate detail. The productions of West, 
Allston, and we may also say Cole, were con- 
sidered but the outcroppings of a genius or 
aptitude by no means characteristic of the 
American mind; and that opinion seems to be 
warranted by the interval between their day 
and the late development of fine art in this 
country. But during that interval the genius 
of painting, of sculpture, and of design was 
not asleep, but gathering her forces and disci- 
plining her officers for the day when her power 
would be asserted in its magnificence, and her 
merit compel general recognition. 

The day came when men could turn from 
the struggle for life, the strife of business, and, 
secure in a pecuniary independence, cultivate 
those higher and nobler feelings which glorify 
human nature. Then the esthetics of life 
began to find open encouragement, and the 
artist and the poet emerged from their studied 
obscurity. 

The grand performances of Church served 
thore than those of any other artist to break 
down foreign prejudice or change foreign 
opinion with reference to American painters. 
His superb yet bold rendering of Niagara and 
its vivid effects not only excited the wonder 
and open admiration of every beholder, but 








also introduced a new phase in the treatment 
of landscape. The impression then received 
by the European may be stated thus: If the 
Americans live amid such scenery, how can 
they fail to produce great artists? And this 
impression is a correct one. We have now 
great artists among us—men who appreciate 
the wealth of material, lying on all sides of 
them, which their great and diversified country 
possesses, and who feel no itching for foreign 
climes, except to contemplate for a time the 
glorious accomplishments of the old masters, 
and derive from them that unction which will 
prove a stimulus in future effort. 

The names which we have selected as rep- 
resentative of American art are necessarily 
few, as we have not the space within the covers 
of one JourNat for such a selection as would 
fully exhibit all the departments of art as 
known in this country. Those we offer at this 
time are eminent as landscape, portrait, and 
figure painters, and have achieved not only a 
national, but a world-wide reputation. 


CHURCH. 


FREDERICK Epwin CHURCH was born in 
Hartford, Conn., May, 1826. When nineteen 
years old he was placed as a pupil under 
Cole, the well-known author of “ The Voyage 
of Life,” who was then living at Catskill, N. Y. 
His early works show great accuracy in draw- 
ing, a patient regard to detail and brilliancy of 
color, which qualities, together with an un- 
usual felicity of subject, soon gained for his 
pictures a ready sale and admittance to the 
galleries of the Academy of Design and Art 
Union. Mr. Cole often said of his pupil that 
“he had the finest eye in the world for draw- 
ing.” That he had marked natural gifts is 
certain, but he never failed to improve his op- 
portunities for study and practice. His life 
has been divided between almost incessant 
work at his home in New York and sketching 
excursions to Maine, Labrador, the W est Indies, 
and the Gulf country of South America, not 
forgetting the beautiful scenery of his own 
State. His famous picture of the Falls of 
Niagara, produced in 1857, secured at once an 
extended popularity. He was himself made 
aware, in a somewhat grotesque way, of the 
general approbation respecting it. A short 
time after its exhibition he went to the Falls, 
and made some further sketches of different 
points, and while thus engaged, one of a party 
of loiterers seeing him at work ventured to in- 
spect his sketch. The self-appointed critic 
scrutinized the paper, and then, with an air 
of mingled contempt and pity, exclaimed, 
“Pshaw! you ought to see Church’s Niagare.” 


“I painted it,” was the modest and ‘smiling | 


reply. The poor critic would fain have buried 
himself amid the whirl of Niagara just then. , 
The European critics declared that“ Niagara” 
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gave them an entirely new and higher view 
both of American nature and art. Ruskin 
bestowed upon it the highest praise, and, to 
use the words of the English critics, “in the 
rush of waters and the fine atmospheric effects 
it realized the idea of sound as well as motion.” 
Before this, Church had painted several other 
admirable works, among which we may men- 
tion “A Scene on Catskill Creek” (1847), 
“ Rutland Falls, Vt.” (1848), “ Above the Clouds 
—Sunrise,” “ The Plague of Darkness,” “ Even- 
ing After a Storm” (1849). In that year he 
was elected by the National Academy of De- 
sign a full academician, an honor seldom if 
ever accorded to one so young. In 1850 he 
produced a large twilight scene, called “ Short 
Arbiter ’twixt Day and Night,” and “Ira 
Mountains, Vt.” In 1851 followed “ Deluge,” 
“Beacon Light off Mount Desert,” and “ New 
England Scenery.” These pictures at onc® 
placed him among the foremost of American 
artists. The last picture mentioned was sold 
at the disruption of the Art Union, in Decem- 
ber, 1852, for $1,300—at that time an unprece- 
dented price for any landscape painting. In 
1854 he visited the mountains of New Grenada, 
South America, and in the Academy Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 were the “ Cordilleras—Sunrise,” 
“Tamaca Palms,” “La Magdalena,” and the 
“Falls of Tequendama.” In 1857 the artist 
made a second visit to South America, besides 
painting “ Niagara,” of which we have already 
spoken. At the exhibition of 1857 he exhibited 
“ Autumn,” a“ View on the Magdalena River,” 
and the “ Andes of the Equator,” one of his 
finest color pieces, described by a critic as “a 
landscape which seemed a quivering haze upon 
the wall. It wasa representation of heat itself.” 
The years 1858 and 1859-were principally spent 
upon the “ Heart of the Andes,” a picture of 
the utmost elaboration and splendor, and one 
of the most extensively known of his pictures. 
After “ A Morning in the Tropics” and “ Twi- 
light in the Wilderness,” in 1861 he produced 
“The Icebergs,” from sketches made in the 
summer of 1859, when the artist chartered a 
small schooner and cruised among the ice 
islands, This picture commanded universal 
admiration and the highest critical tributes. 
Mr. Church finished a second “ Niagara” in 
time for the Paris Exposition of 1867, and was 
awarded a medal of the second class, the first 
being reserved for historical art only. 


Mr. Church possesses an illumined, if not an 
inspired, expression of countenance. There is 
a look which indicates that he sees with the 
mind quite as much as with the eye. He is 
naturally studious; prefers ideas to matters of 
fact. Such a mind would not come down and 
conform itself to hard, dry matter of fact, but 
naturally soar aloft and revel in the ethereal, 
the supernal. Here is an absorbing devotion, 
combined with a love for the beautiful and the 


‘sublime. . The> whole raoral. brain—Benevo- 


Veneration—is large- 
entowment of 
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of masculine and feminine characteristics. It 
is neither Roman nor Grecian, but a medium 
betwixt the two, and is evidently like that of 
the mother. Language is not large. There is 
breadth and scope of intellect, indicated by 
large Causality and Comparison, and the per- 
ceptive faculties are far from weak. The ex- 
cellences of such an organization consist more 
in its evenness and completeness than in any 
extreme manifestation. His genius, therefore, 
is more the result of the harmonious action of 
all the entire organization than of the cropping 
out of any particular set of faculties. 

Mr. Church resides on the bank of the Hud- 
son River, not far from the city of Hudson, 
XR. ¥. 

JOHNSON. 


Eastman Jonnson, made famous among 
our artists by his picture, “The Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” was born in the little town of 
Lovell, near Freyburg, Maine, and first became 
known to fame as a crayon limner; his skill in 
getting the correct expression, and the grace 
and vigor of his drawing, rendered him popu- 
lar and prosperous. The pecuniary returns 
from his drawings enabled him to visit Europe, 
where he spent two years in Dusseldorf in the 
earnest study and practice of oil painting. 
Subsequently he set out for Italy by the way 
of Holland and France, visiting the best 
galleries and scenery along his route. At 
the Hague he fell in with Mignot, with whom 
he sojourned four years, finding congenial 
work and meeting with flattering success in 
portraiture. There he executed his first 
original and elaborate work in oil—represent- 
ing a boy with dark eyes and hair and olive 
complexion, with the rude dress of a Savoyard 
peasant, leaning against the weather-stained 
wall of an old court-yard. The face is full of 
character,—the color rich, mellow, and harmo- 
nious. He executed several other paintings of 
the same class, which were received with warm 
commendation and found ready purchasers. 
Meantime he did not neglect portrait painting, 
and was liberally encouraged therein by the 
court and leading families at the Hague. Mr. 
Johnson's delineations of American life deserve 
special mention. No other painter has more 
truly represented on canvas the American 
negro. One may find in his best pictures of this 
class a deeper insight to the normal character 
of that race than in elaborate ethnological dis- 
cussion. “ Washington’s Kitchen at Mount 
Vernon” is full of suggestion in this respect. 
“The Old Kentucky Home” is not only a 
masterly work of art, full of nature, truth, 
local significance, and character, but it illus- 
trates a phase of American life which the late 
rebellion has essentially modified. The picture 
is therefore valuable as a historical relic. It is 
a scene of Slave State life, not of the whipping- 
post nor of the auction-block, but of a quiet 
interior, of the edge of a slip-shod household, 
of a pair of $oung hegroiévers, not cericatuied, 
but of a kind familiar to-common‘experience’ 
admitting the prescribed rate to ‘the ‘comiidn* 
sympathies of humanity.. The moral of the. 











picture, instinctively felt, is, “a man’s & man for 
a’ that.” The human romance of the picture 
as pure as that of Romeo and Juliet. “ Ma- 
ting” is another of Mr. Johnson’s admirable 
pictures. It is a picture full of meaning and 
expression—in fact, expression is Mr. Johnson’s 
JSorte--not dramatic or historical so much as 
depicting the human countenance. On a low 
roof of a farm-house a flock of pigeons are 
billing and cooing, strutting and puffing, every 
eye and feather kindled with amorous vivacity ; 
while leaning against a door-post below is a 
buxom girl, whose air and attitude and eye are 
just as full of “hopes and fears that kindle 
hope,” as those of the doves—while her rustic 
lover in shirt sleeves, absently whittling a 
stick, does his courting in a like spirit of bash- 
ful desire. 

In allusion to Mr. Johnson, an Art reviewer 
uses the following language: 

“The ‘Kentucky Home’ was as unique 
among our pictures as ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
among our stories. Here was the great 
tragedy of our national life, with countless 
passionate and poetic aspects, teeming with 
every kind of inspiring subject, and our moral 
pusillanimity was such that literature and art 
avoided it, and ‘society’ made it impolite to 
allude to it. Even Hawthorne, the great 
romancer, gravely said that American life was 
monotonous, and afforded no fine contrasts of 
light and shadow such as imaginative literature 
required. Year after year the Academy walls 
were covered with ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ ‘ Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,’ ‘ Haying,’ ‘ The Chemunk 
Meadows at Twilight, ‘Cedric the Saxon 
and Gurth the Swineherd,’ ‘Mary, ‘ Luther at 
Wittenberg, ‘The Sword of Bunker Hill, 
‘Lady Jane Grey and Anne Boleyn and Mary 
Queen of Scots,’ ‘A Reminiscence ’—every time, 
every country, every event, every history, 
every tragedy and romance except our own. 
Mrs. Stowe broke the spell in literature. 
Eastman Johnson broke it in art. He and the 
war have shown us the throbbing life and 
passion and romance among ourselves.” 

The portrait of this eminent scenic painter 
represents a face of no little power. It im- 
presses the physiognomist by its resemblance 
to the old Norman types. The long reach 
forward of the ear indicates superior intel- 
lectual capacity, especially as a discriminating 
observer. The nose is well formed and of no 
mean size, expressive of maturity of judgment. 
Language is not small, but seemingly so by 
reason of the prominent brow. He is the man 
to gather in the materials which constitute 
knowledge, for those faculties which perceive, 
apprehend, and retain information are largely 
developed, The temperament is apparently of 
the motive type, and co-operating with his 
strong perceptives inclines him to make nature 
his study. 

_ BIERSTADT. 
. Aiaert Buersrapt, well known for his fine 
paintings of Rocky Mountain scenery, was 
born at Dusseldorf, in the year 1828. When 
| but two years old his father emigrated to the 
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United States, and made New Bedford, Conn., 
his home. There young Bierstadt received 
is school education, and subsequently engaged 
in various employments. His tastes were in- 
stinctively artward from the first, and he 
executed some very clever crayon sketches 
before he was twenty-three. Then he began 
to paint in oil, and determined thus to earn the 
means to visit the city of his birth. He suc- 
ceeded. In 1853 he sailed for Europe; and 
devoted the following winter to study at the 
famous academy of Dusseldorf, and the summer 
to sketching tours through Germany and 
Switzerland. While in Europe he was favored 
with the direct instruction or personal sym- 
pathy of Lessing, Achenbach, Leutze, and 
Whittredge. A pedestrian tour in Westphalia, 
through Hesse-Cassel; a winter in Rome with 
Whittredge; a pedestrian tour through the 
Appenines with Gifford; and a sojourn in 
Switzerland and on the Rhine enriched the 
portfolio of Bierstadt, so that in the autumn of 
1857 he returned to his New Bedford home 
with many trophies of his artistic skill. Some 
of these European studies he elaborated. The 
best known of them are, “ The Old Mill,” a 
Westphalian scene; “ Sunshine and Shadow ;” 
“ Bay of Sorrento ;” “ The Arch of Octavianus ;” 
“A Street Scene in Rome;” and “ Lake 
Lucerne”—all pictures vivid and thrilling in 
effect. A summer was spent by Bierstadt 
among the White Mountains, where he gathered 
the materials for a large typical landscape of 
that romantic region. Early in 1858 he con- 
ceived the idea of painting a great picture of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, and in April of that 
year he left New Bedford and accompanied 


‘General Lander’s exploring expedition, and 


reached the Rocky Mountains in July. Bier- 
stadt here entered upon a field hitherto un- 
touched by artists; he and his servant, on 
Indian ponies, rambled for months amid the 
grandeurs and sublimity of that wild region. 
Grouse, antelope, rabbits, wild ducks, and sage- 
hens furnished them ample food ; they slept in 
blankets under the open canopy of heaven, and 
with invigorated body and mind and exhila- 
rated spirits, studied the landscape of the Rocky 
Mountains. Trees, peats, fertile levels, barren 
ridges, Indian costumes, accoutrements, and 
physiognomies were all carefully studied ; and 
having completed his work he left Lander’s 
party in southern Oregon, and set out on his 
return to the States, through a dense wilder- 
ness, with only two attendants. During a 
great part of the journey they were obliged to 
depend for subsistence entirely upon the game 
they could obtain, and in several instances 
were without water for days, but finally reached 
Fort Laramie in safety. The “Rocky Mount- 
ains” was finished in the spring of 1863; and 
was pronounced unequaled as a specimen of 
genuine and grand American work. Repre- 
senting, as it did, the sublime range which 
guards the remote West, the subject was 
eminently a national one; and the American 
people felt a just pride in the artist who had 
come from the sequestered gallery in his native 
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place to show to them a phase of sublime 
beauty in their own national scenery before 
undreamed of. Mr. Bierstadt has deservedly 
won a world-wide and lasting fame. He has 
since delineated, with equal success, Mount 
Hood, in Oregon Territory, the yellow, craggy 
valleys of Nevada, and the remarkable “ Storm 
in the Rocky Mountains.” A later work of 
great power is the “ Domes of the Yo Semite ;” 
while his last production, “ Vesuvius,” now on 
exhibition, commands universal admiration. 
Mr. Bierstadt lives on the banks of the Hudson, 
where he has a spacious studio, commanding 
a beautiful and extensive view of the noble 
river, in the immediate vicinity of the Tappan 
Zee and the Palisades. 

Mr. Bierstadt’s face is of that frank, open, 
“ pronounced ” type which so characterizes his 
pictures. His temperament is more strongly 
infused with the motive element than is usually 
found in an organization of esthetic leanings ; 
consequently it is aot surprising that he spreads 
color on canvas with marked mechanical effect. 
Sublimity is apparently more largely developed 
than Ideality, and those qualities which inspire 
originality and foree are by no means lacking. 
Hence it is that he revels amid the rugged 
majesty of mountain scenery, and depicts with 
such impressiveness the forest wild. He is 
genial and cordial in disposition—a warm 
friend and benefactor. His readiness of lan- 
guage is well indicated by the full eyes, and 
the general harmony of his mental character 
by the fincly molded nose. 


PAGE. 

Witi1am Pace was born in Albany, N. Y., 
January 23d, 1811. His parents removed to 
New York city in 1819, where he was sent to 
school; and at the age of eleven received a 
premium from the American Institute for a 
drawing in India ink. At the age of fourteen 
he was placed in the office of Frederick De 
Peyster, with a view to his becoming a lawyer; 
but Mr. De Peyster discovering his inherent 
talent for drawing, took him to Col. Trumbull, 
the painter of the “ Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence,” and asked whether the boy 
would be likely to succeed as an artist. Art 
not then being especially appreciated in this 
country, Trumbull told him to “stick to the 
law ;” but young Page’s inclinations for draw- 
ing were so decided that, through the influence 
of his half-brother, a place was obtained for 
him in the office of Mr. Herring, a portrait 
painter in New York eity, where he was em- 
ployed upon banners, transparencies, and other 
ornamental work. The year after he entered 
the studio of 8. F. B. Morse,and was admitted 
as a student at the National Academy, where 
he received @ large silver medal for his draw- 
ings from the antique. At the age of seventeen 

-he abandoned his artist for a time, 
and studied for the - A short experi- 
ence as a clergyman was his, however, for a 
few years later found him in New York at his 

easel. In a very brief space he gained a high 
position as a portrait painter, and was admitted 

a member of the National Academy. He 








executed the portrait of Gov. Marcy for the 
New York City Hall, and one of John Quincy 
Adams for Fanueil Hall, in Boston. He aiso 
painted several historical compositions, among 
which are, “A Holy Family; “The Wife’s 
Last Visit to Her Condemned Husband ;” and 
“ The Infancy of Henry IV.” He spent eleven 
years in Florence and Rome, studying and 
working, and in 1860 returned to New York, 
where he still resides. During his Italian 
residence, besides painting portraits of many 
distinguished men, he produced his two 
“ Venuses ;’ “Moses and Aaron on Mount 
Horeb ;” “The Flight imto Egypt;” “The 
Infant Bacehus,” and otherworks. His copies 
of “Titian” were so remarkably like the 
original, that one of them was stopped by the 
authorities at Florence, under the belief that it 
was the original painting. He professes to 
have discovered that artist’s method of painting. 
Mr. Page is also well known as a lecturer on 
Art, and has published a “New Method of 
Measuring the Human Body,” based upon the 
models of the antique. 

Mr. Page has a fine-grained temperament, 
and a contour of cerebral organization ap- 
proaching the classic. The balance between 
the perceptive and reflective orders of the in- 
tellect appears to be nearly perfect; he is both 
an observer and a thinker. What is gathered 
into the sensorium of his mind through the 
agency of the external senses is estimated, 
weighed, and pondered. He has no little 
ability as a critic; had he devoted himself to 
literature, he would have ranked well as a 
graceful and discerning writer, He is pos- 
itive and emphatic in disposition; ambitious 
to excel, and spirited in effort. Not easily 
diverted from his purposes, he concentrates 
his mental forces on whatever he takes in 
hand, and finds much more difficulty in satis- 
fying himself than others. 


INNESS. 

GrorcE InNEss was born near Newburg, 
N. Y., May ist, 1825, and passed his early 
youth, from the age of seven until sixteen, in 
Newark, N. J. He began to draw and paint 
when a mere child, and was permitted to fol- 
low the bent of his inclinations, although 
his parents wished to turn his attention in 
other directions. Once, the conduct of a gro- 
cery store was imposed upon him ; but so dis- 
tasteful was the business to him that he could 
not courteously attend to the wants of cus- 
tomers, and the store was of necessity closed. 
He was for many years to epilepsy, 
which greatly preyed upon his health and dis- 
turbed much his mental harmony. To find 
relief he had. e to stimulating drinks, 
and so fort imperceptibly, which 
quired ied stretch of motive and will 
to break up. As a painter, Mr. Inness has 
made landscape his chief study for the past 
twenty years. In the outset of his artistic 
career he attempted engraving, but his delicate 
organization could not endure the confinement 
of close study, so that he was obliged to aban- 
don that field. He enjoyed the association 





and instruction of Gignoux in the early days 
of his study of painting, and after a few years 
of European travel and experience he took up 
his residence at Eagleswood, a beautiful park 
near Perth Amboy, N. J. Possessed of deep 
religious convictions, and disposed to quiet 
and meditation, Mr. Inness finds in the retire- 
ment of Eagleswood and the employments of 
his studio the repose and enjoyment which 
his heart seeks, and of which a life of publicity 
and emulation would deprive him. He is a 
disciple of Swedenborg, and belives that mate- 
rial things have a spiritual significance; and 
this belief is crystallized in his pictures, for 
they are full of beautiful ‘sentiment. Mr. 
Inness’ place among our artists is well de- 
scribed in the following quotation : 


“Mr. Inness realizes perhaps more than any 
of our painters the popular idea of an artist. 
His slight form, his marked features, his sensi- 
tive mouth, his high cheek-bones, and sharp- 
cut prominent brow, which incases dark- 
brown eyes, now restless, and now fixed, as 
when discussing some question of art or phi- 
losophy, or when engaged at-his profession in 
the production of some exquisite effect of 
color ; his long black hair, always in disorder, 
his ardent-temperament and sensitive nature, 
his ignorance of the “savoir faire” of life—all 
go to make up the artist, * * * * His 
pictures have been compared to those of Tur- 
ner and Rosseau, but he resembles either of 
these great painters as little as they resemble 
each other. He is broader and simpler than 
the one, more subtile than the other, with 
more religion than either. He is thoroughly 
American, but of the highest esthetical type 
of the American. He is, in his pictures, what 
Keats and Heine are to poetry, what Robert 
Franz and Beethoven are to music. If he had 
not possessed an intense love of form, and a 
wondrous sense and power of expression of 
color, he would have been a preacher or a 
philosopher in another way, for he has a deep 
religious nature and an extraordinary analyti- 
cal mind..* * e*. Never sensational, his 
pictures are at times the gentlest expression of 
poetic sentiments, and again are full of the 
grandeur and majesty ofan epic. An illustra- 
tion of both one and the other may be seen in 
the series of pictures, ‘The ‘Triumph of the 
Cross.’ Mr. Inness is an associate member of 
the Academy of Design, and although ac- 
knowledged to stand.at the head of his pro- 
fession, for some unexplained reason he has 
never yet been elected an academician.” 

Mr. Inness impresses the observer with the 
opinion that he is of a highly wrought mental 
type which neéds only to be breathed on to be 
crushed. HR easing susceptibilities 





are exc ition doubt- 
less due nervous dis- 
ease. He is an | ker, and 
with all his eon , delib- 
erate and calm as 


His organs of perceptlest ke generally large, 
the forehead wide through the temples, and 
well marked in Comparison and Human Na- 
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ture. He should be remarkable for nice dis- 
crimination as an artist or as a thinker; his 
judgment of character is intuitive and accurate. 
Veneration is doubtless very large, inspiring 
and sustaining his well-known character as a 
religious man; while Firmness is evinced both 
by the height of the crown and the well-set, 
determined mouth. 
+ BEARD. 

WiiuraM H. Bearp is a native of Ohio, a 
State which, numerically speaking, has added 
more names to the catalogue of American 
artists than perhaps any other in the Union. 
He was born at Painesville, a little town on 
the shore of Lake Erie. ‘His parents had made 
that place their home from necessity, as during 
the war of 1812 their former abode, Buffalo, 
was invaded by Indians and British soldiery 
and the greater part of the inhabitants obliged 
to seek safety in flight. The artist's boyhood 
was passed among the scenes of forest life 
which characterized his home at that early 
day, and the experience thus impressed upon 
his mentality has formed no unimportant fea- 
ture in his career as a painter of landscape. 

Mr. Beard, in fact, has no small advantage 
over an artist, however excellent, who has 
passed the greater part of his life amid brick 
walls, and subject to the restraints of an arti- 
ficial and sophisticated state of society, and 
whose acquaintance with country living and 
wild nature is confined to semi-occasional 
glimpses from the window of a rail-car or a 
few “sketching tours.” 

His brother’s success as an artist was prob- 
ably the stimulus that led him t@ adopt Art as 
his profession, but to his original talent and 
assiduous exertions is to be attributed his well- 
merited success. 

He early adopted the specialty which he has 
made peculiarly his own by his original humor 
and method of treatment; and he is one of the 
few artists whose pictures are valuable not 
only on account of their style, but also on 
account of the ideas which he aims to express 
in his colors. His pictures are good stories 
well told ; and one may look among them in 
vain for a meaningless painting. 

Mr. Beard visited New York in 1847, in 
company with his brother, but not meeting 
there the success he had hoped for and perhaps 
anticipated, returned to his home. At that 
time there were but few American artists, and 
a comparatively low standard of Art existed in 
New York. Had it been otherwise, Mr. Beard 
might have failed to receive for the immature 
creations of his fancy even such countenance 
as he did obtain. The officers of the Art Union 
perceiving the promise of better things in his 
performances, often purchased them when the 
sale of a picture was his only relief from utter 
destitution. His next start in the profession 


was to set up a studio in Buffalo, where he. 


lived a number of years, and where he won 
the favorable consideration of all the citizens 
who had any appreciation of Art. There he 
met with his earliest permanent successes; and 
there commenced that course of improvement 





which has since placed his name among repre- 
sentative American artists. He visited Europe 
in 1856, and studied European methods of 
painting for some time, but disliking the part 
of a copyist, he left old-world subjects for old- 
world artists. Returning to New York in 1861, 
he was elected an academician the following 
year, and is still a resident of this city. Mr. 
Beard has been twice married, his second wife 
being the daughter of Le Clair, one of our most 
celebrated head painters. 

The life of a student or of an artist devoted 
to a specialty that seldom calls him from his 
atelier, presents comparatively few points of 
sufficient interest in themselves to attract pub- 
lic attention or repay the trouble of perusal; a 
number of names and a few anecdotes gener- 
ally make the sum-total recorded of lives of in- 
cessant toil and trouble. If it can interest any 
one to know how an artist succeeds, it will be 
a knowledge much more perfectly attained by 
studying his pictures than his written life. In 
the Turner Gallery in London there is a col- 
lection of that celebrated painter’s pictures, 
from a boyish scrawl to the masterpiece of the 
finished artist. Those pictures have dates at- 
tached to them, and taken collectively they 
are in the truest sense the life of the artist who 
produced them. 

Mr. Beard’s is such a face as one would look 
for in an artist. The flowing hair with its 
silky ringlets speaks a language of its own, 
and tells of graceful touches, harmonious 
grouping, and soft color. The features are 
smoothly and delicately chiseled ; the mouth 
and eyes have a keen and critical tone, but 
there is an air of pensiveness which softens 
that expression: One would expect harmoni- 
ous results from the labor of such an organiza- 
tion—pictures possessing a peculiar balance in 
tint and effect, and by no means marked by 
irregularity or startling features. His tempera- 
ment is exceedingly fine, and his disposition 
an aspiring one. 

GIFFORD. 

8. R. Grrrorp, one of the ‘best representa- 
tives of American landscape painters, was 
born in Saratoga County, N. Y., in the year 
1823. His childhood and youth were passed in 
the quaint old city of Hudson, on the Hudson 
River. Soon after leaving college, in 1844 or 
1845, he devoted himself to the study of Art. 
In 1850 he was elected an associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. In 1864 he was 
elected an academician. In the following 
year he visited Europe; remained there two 
years and a half, studying the scenery and the 
art of different countries, and gathering many 
studies which have since been reproduced in 
finished pictures. Since his return he has pur- 
sued his profession in New York city. Mr. 
Gifford’s favorite excursions are to the mount- 
ain regions of New York, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and the sea-coast of New England. 
During the war he served about six months as 
& private soldier in the army of the United 
States. In appearance he is rather tall, with 
dark eyes and hair, and a face which wins res- 








pect and confidence at once. His position in the 
Art world is thus described by a recent critic : 

“Mr. Gifford is one of the best representa- 
tives of our landscape school of Art, which to- 
day may fairly take rank with that of any Eu- 
ropean nation. His pictures are of the kind 
which do not force themselves upon your at- 
tention, but rather win you by sympathy and 
love. Thus he rarely indulges in startling ef- 
fects of color, nor does he journey far away to 
seek for scenes which are meant to excite and 
astonish you, but with loving eye and gentle 
hand he finds and reproduces upon the canvas 
those views familiar to us all. The placid 
lake, reflecting tree, and fruit, and mountain ; 
the rough hillsides: and grain-clad valleys of 
New England ; the sea-shore, with boundless 
stretch of ocean—and all this rendered with 
fine conception, with careful, laborious touch, 
with conscientious skill. And in the artist we 
see the man, earnest, dignified, grave even, 
were it not for the quiet humor which bubbles 
out here and there in talk and act. Conscious 
of the high mission the true artist is called to 
fill, he tries to obey it, and pays that highest 
honor to his art by respecting himself. He has 
a refined sense of the beautiful, and a high ex- 
pression of order, which exhibits itself in all 
he does.” 

It is hardly necessary for us to add a remark 
strictly phrenological, as the criticism above 
quoted has a technical vein which is much in 
keeping with our scientific views of Mr. Gif- 
ford. He has an earnest and studious nature, 
and a tendency to closely conform tothe re- 
strictions of propriety in whatever he attempts. 
He is somewhat lacking in vital force at 
present, and should be more attentive to his 
bodily condition. His mind being of the med- 
itative and intense type, now drains his system 
too rapidly of the oil of life, 


HUNTINGTON. 


Dante Huntineron, President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, was born in New 
York, October 14, 1816. His predilection for 
painting is said to have first been excited on 
visiting the studio of Trumbull; but his first 
efforts failed to elicit from that artist any en- 
couragement. A visit to the studio of and an 
acquaintance with Charles L. Elliott, the por- 
trait painter, then painting at Hamilton Col- 
lege, N. Y., decided him to practice Art as his 
vocation. He began by painting the likenesses 
of his college companions, and also a number of 
comic pieces. In 1835 he entered the studio of 
8. F. B. Morse; then President of the National 
Academy of Design, and soon afterward produc- 
ed the “Bar-Room Politician,” “A  Toper 
Asleep,” etc., besides landscapes and portraits. 
In 1838 he spent several months in the highlands 
of the Hudson,executing views nearVerplanck’s, 
of the Dunderberg Mountain, and Rondout 
Creek at twilight and sunset. In 1839 he visited 
Europe, and in Florence painted the “ Sibyl” 
and the “ Florentine Girl;” in Rome he paint- 
ed the “Shepherd Boy of the Campagna” and 
“ Early Christian Prisoners.” Upon his return 
to New York he was for a time engaged ex- 
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clusively upon portraits and historical pieces, 
“Mercy’s Dream,” and “Christiana and her 
Children.” “ Mercy’s Dream” was finely en- 
graved on steel, and is still a very popular 
picture. In 1844 he again went to Rome, 
where he passed the succeeding winter ; while 
there he painted “ Roman Penitents,” “ Italy,” 
the “ Sacred Lesson,” the “ Communion of the 
Sick,” and some fine landscapes. In 1846 he 
returned to New York, but has visited Eng- 
land several times since. In addition to the 
works above mentioned, he has painted “ Lady 
Jane Grey and Feckenham in the Tower,” 
“Henry VIIL and Catherine Parr,” the 
“Marys at the Sepulcher,’” “Queen Mary 
Signing the Death-Warrant of Lady Jane 
Grey,” and others, most of which are familiar 
to the reader in the engraved form. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Huntington’s 
pictures have been familiar to the visitors of 
the annual exhibition at the Academy. His 
versatility is remarkable. His chief talent is 
for portraiture, but in landscape he does not 
shrink from entering the lists with Kensett, 
Church, and Bierstadt. In Mr. Huntington’s 
two most celebrated pictures, “ Mercy’s Dream” 
and the “ Republican Court,” his best qualities 
are admirably exhibited. They have a sweet- 
ness and refinement, a conscience and care, 
which reveal the thoughtful student and the 
accomplished painter. President Huntington 
is now in the prime of his power. He is 
honored and beloved by his fellow-artists. 

Mr. Huntington has a superior mental organ- 
ization and a finely toned temperament. His 
large and active perceptive intellect constitutes 
him a keen observer. He is by no means de- 
ficient in reasoning ability, especially as adapt- 
ed to criticism and analysis. The face is re- 
fined and lit up with the grace of cultivation ; 
there isa decided approach to the Grecian type 
of contour. Had he devoted himself to sculpture 
he would have succeeded in it doubtless as well, 
if not better, than in painting. Figure, shape, is 
his forte, to the full appreciation of which his 
large organs of Form, Size, Weight, Locality, 
and Order lend their invaluable aid. There is 
a strong resemblance to Canova in this face, 
which will be obvious to the reader on com- 
paring a portrait of the great sculptor with 
that of our subject. 

F. 0. C. DARLEY. 


Fe.rx O. C. Dar.ey was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., June 23,1822. In boyhood he mani- 
fested a strong taste for Art, but his parents, 
distrusting his ability to pursue such & career 
with success, placed him, when fourteen years 
of age, in a large mercantile establishment, in 
the hope that his thoughts might be diverted 
in other channels. Darley, however, spent all 
his leisure hours in drawing, for which his 
predilection remained unaltered, and in which 
he made rapid improvement. Having shown 
some sketches of city life to the publisher of 
the Saturday Museum, he was offered a hand- 
some sum for them, and this encouraged him 
to withdraw from commercial business and 
take up the pencil for support. For several 





years he was employed by large publishing 
houses in Philadelphia, and soon acquired a 
considerable reputation for the vigor and 
humor of his designs. In 1848 he removed to 
New York, where he found ample employment 
in illustrating Irving’s works, and other publi- 
cations. The most important of his works is, 
perhaps, the book of illustrations of Judd’s 
“Margaret.” This was a novel of remote New 
England life many years ago, written by the 
Rev. Sylvester Judd, a clergyman in Maine. 
It is well known to the students of American 
literature as a quaint, racy, and undoubtedly 
fuithful picture of character and life. The de- 
signs which revealed Mr. Darley’s peculiar 
talent, and gave him at once great popularity, 
were the outline illustrations of “Rip Van 
Winkle” and the “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
The freedom, the humor, the pensive, poetic 
grace of these pictures were an equal surprise 
and delight, and these works were recognized 
in this country and Europe as among the most 
creditable productions of the kind. Offers 
were made to the artist to settle in London, 
but he declined. Mr. Darley has also been 
most industriously employed in the production 
of numerous designs for bank-notes. Large 
steel engravings have been executed from his 
drawings, illustrating the Massacre of Wyom- 
ing, Washington’s Entry into New York, and 
other scenes in our Revolutionary history. A 
series of fine lithographs have been done in 
Paris from his drawings of “ The Seasons.” 
His “Dahlgreen’s Cavalry Charge Through 
Fredericksburg” and “ A Foraging Party” are 
well known through the published photo- 
graphic copies of them. When Prince Na- 
poleon was in the United States he saw and 
admired the works of Mr. Darley, and gave 
him a liberal commission for four drawings, 
which were exhibited for a few days only in 
New York, under the titles of “The Black- 
smith’s Shop,” “ Noon,” “ An Emigrant Train 
Attacked by Indians,” and “ Mare and Foal.” 
They were all distinguished by the finest char- 
acteristics of the artist, and will most worthily 
represent; American designin France. Mr. Dar- 
ley has for a number of years resided at Clay- 
mont, Del., though he has a studio in New 
York. One of our best Art critics thus speaks 
of him: 

“Mr. Darley’s genius has not been limited 
to the rendering of life in any one period of our 
history. It has touched upon all times and all 
subjects connected with the life of the people 
of America, and in every case has reflected 
honor upon itself by its originality, force, and 
correctness. He may be considered to hoid 
the first rank in power of expression, correct 
and beaatiful delineation of form, and deep 
insight into character. Without any claim to 
what we understand by the term richness of 
feeling cr magnificence of effect in his draw- 
ings, and with just so much poetry as flows 
from things purely American, Mr. Darley yet 
charms an eye devoid of the grand, gloomy, and 
opulent; makes us forget our cravings for 
Rubenesyue and Rembrandtic effect by the 








force with which he depicts the realities of our 
life, and by his homely truth and humor makes 
us feel more keenly the common bond of sym- 
pathy which unites us to every individual soul. 
His name is one of the most precious in Ameri- 
can art, and shows that a powerful and correct 
draughtsman and designer may be the growth 
of American life and nature, independent of 
the Art influences of the Contirtent.” 

Mr. Darley has a large brain, well sustained 
by a large and healthy body. He is nearly six 
feet in height, weighs about 150 pounds, and 
is erect and courtly in bearing. 

The head is above the average in size, being 
not far from 23 inches in circumference, and 
largely developed in the forehead. The breadth 
through Constructiveness and Ideality is great, 
and the prominence of Mirthfulness on each 
side of Causality, producing that squareness 
of the upper forehead, is especially striking. 
The organs of Form and Imitation are also 
very large, giving an appreciation of contour 
and example rarely found in any head. 

That a person with such an organization 
should naturally take to Art, or to something 
literary or intellectual, is not strange, because 
there is where his talents and his tastes lead. 


CROPSEY. 

JASPER Francis CRoPsEY was born on 
Staten Island, near Roseville, February 18th, 
1823. The house in which he was born is still 
standing, though much changed in external ar- 
rangement. Art was born in him, although 
none of his family, so far as known, had evinc- 
ed any marked disposition toward the ideal 
and imaginative. As far back as can be re- 
membered, Jasper Francis leaned to painting 
and architecture with a more than passing in- 
clination. Facilities for the development of his 
inherent talent were wanting; his parents 
were poor and scarcely able to afford the 
means for his education in the elementary 
branches. He was sent to the village school, 
and attended regularly, but his attention was 
rather more given to sketching in his books 
and on his slate than to the studies of his class. 
His health, too, was delicate, rendering him 
liable to frequent illness and detention at home ; 
yet he was far from being considered a dull 
scholar. While a mere school-boy, his artistic 
and mechanical proclivities were displayed in 
the construction of a small model of a house, so 
thorough and complete in its several parts and 
general adaptation, that it was exhibited at the 
Mechanics’ Institute and before the American 
Institute, and gained from both societies the di- 
ploma for the best specimen of architectural 
modeling. 

This achievement led to young Cropsey’s en- 
gagement for a term of years in an architect's 
office. He was but fifteen years old when he 
entered upon this new field, and at once began 
to study the science of architecture assiduously. 
His progress was rapid,—the second year of his 
engagement witnessing his reception of the 
diploma of the American Institute for the best 
specimen of architectural drawing. After 
having served five years in architectural labors, 
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failing health prompted his retirement to his Sta- 
ten Island home. There he immediately com- 
menced painting. His pupilage in architecture 
served him to good purpose, and a few lessons 
in water-colors greatly added to his skill. Ina 
short time he produced a picture which was 
accepted and favorably hung in the National 
Academy of Design. Aftera few efforts of an 
imaginative type, Mr. Cropsey devoted himself 
chiefly to studies from nature. His first land- 
scape, “ Greenwood Lake,” elected him an as- 
sociate member of the National Academy of 
Design. It was purchased by the Art Union, 
and so brought the young painter into notice. 
In 1847, the year of his marriage, he made a 
tour through England and Scotland, stopping 
on the banks of Loch Lomond to paint two 
pictures ordered by the Art Union, and then 
passed over to Italy, where he spent two years 
in absorbing study of the rich galleries of that 
land of Art. 

Returning to America in 1850, he entered 
with zeal into his artistic pursuits, and was 
received the year after into full membership 
by the National Academy. Ill health again 
induced him in 1856 tovisit England, where he 
remained some years, successfully competing in 
landscape portraiture with English artists, and 
winning many warm friends; 1863 found Mr. 
Cropsey in his native land, and here he still re- 
sides, industriously wielding the brush and 
palette. 


Among his numerous paintings we mention 
as especially worthy of attention, “ Autumn on 
the Hudson River,” which was exhibited in 
London in the spring of 1860, and declared by 
the London préss to be one of the most beau- 
tiful pictures of the season. The London Art 
Journal said: “Mr. Cropsey has sought to 
embody with precision the knowledge which is 
manifestly the fruit of familiar contemplation, 
quickened by a large share of the beautiful, 
which alone could qualify him for his task. 
* * * Many draw trees gracefully, yet 
make them altogether too lithe, relaxed, or 
feebly pliant in their curves; buthere, in union 
with the drooping flower’s grace, the painter 
forgets not the wayward sprightliness, the 
buoyant woody stiffness of the branches and 
twigs. You may sit among his branches by 
the hour, like a bird, like a blue-jay, and spec- 
ulate on their past history. * * * * In 
Mr. Cropsey’s work, also combined with preci- 
sion and local truth, there is something which, 
without in the least impugning his originality, 
we call Turneresque. By this we mean spe- 
cially that the composition—the arrangement, 
proportion, and shape of the masses — is 
unusually elegant and beautiful; and that there 
is a refined feeling for wrial tenderness, and 
light, and repose throughout. The unusual 
variety of subjects treated by Mr. Cropsey—in- 
dicdting breadth of mind—his sense of beauty 
and imaginative choice of effects, induce us to 
look forward to his future career with much 
interest and expectation.” While in England, 
he completed a fine work having for its subject 
“ Richmond Hill,” on the Thames. His “ Pes- 
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tum,” which was exhibited in London in 1859, 
was a nobly conceived and solemn reproduc- 
tion of the great Doric temple — the precur- 
sor of the glories of the Athenian Acropolis 
suffused with the light of a setting sun. It was 
a work which drew from Sir Charles East- 
lake, Mulready, Lord Lyndhurst, and other emi- 
nent connoisseurs, the warmest expressions of 
eulogy. Of his later works, “ Stoke Pogis,” 
the scene of “Gray’s Elegy,” “ Autumn,” of 
Crosby-House notoriety, and a large work en- 
titled “ Indian Summer,” are held in high es- 
teem. 

Mr. Cropsey is possessed of quick impulses. 
He is not one to be easily wrought upon by in- 
fluences not in sympathy with the current of his 
mental life. His perceptive powers are excel- 
lent. If at all disposed to dream, his dreams 
derive their inspirations from objects contem- 
plated in the world without, and are not crea- 
tures purely of the imagination. He appre- 
ciates the panoramic views of nature; her 
varied forms take firm hold upon his thoughts, 
and he is thus enabled to present them in their 
native simplicity, He has a rather strong 
will, and much warmth of feeling, but he evi- 
dently is not aggressive or presuming. 

CARPENTER. 

Francis BickNELL CARPENTER, the painter 
of the picture of “The First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by President Lin- 
coln to his Cabinet,” which gained for him a 
high reputation as an artist and a patriot, was 
born in Homer, Cortland County, N. Y., August 
6, 1830. His father was a respectable farmer, 
who designed that his son should follow the 
pursuits of his forefathers, or something equally 
practical and solid. His education was limited, 
like that of other country boys, the district 
school being his only college. At eight years 
of age, while at school, his ambition was 
aronsed by seeing the clever pencil drawing of 
a school-mate on the panel of a door; and he 
resolved to become an artist. For the next 
five or six years he worked patiently and 
diligently, drawing pictures of every kind. He 
had neither instructions, nor books, nor models; 
but a lead-pencil and foolscap paper, purchased 
at the village store with the savings of a week, 
were sufficient for his enthusiasm. When 
these were exhausted, a piece of chalk for a 
pencil and the side of the old barn for drawing 
paper sufficed; every blank wall about the 
premises was filled with historic scenes. He 
met with little encouragement, however, from 
his father and neighbors; a deacon of the 
village, when asked about all this drawing, 
said, derisively, “Humph! you can’t turn over 
a chip on his father’s farm without finding a 
picture of a chicken or sunthin on t’other side 
on’t !” 

When thirteen years old, his father secured 
him employment in a grocery store in Ithaca, 
N. Y. Fortunately the worthy grocer could 
not discover in him any indication of the 
intelligence necessary for mercantile business, 
and after six months’ probation he was sent 
home. About this time an artist visited Homer 








for the purpose of painting portraits. Young 
Carpenter got permission to watch him at his 
work. New ideas of the effect of colors im- 
parted fresh impulse to his mind. Colors he 
had not; and the suggestion of a kind neigh- 
bor that house-paint would do as well for a 
beginner, was eagerly welcomed. He obtained 
a pound of white lead at the village store, 
found some lampblack, which was used to 
mark his father’s sheep, discovered some lumps 
of Venetian red in a corner of the barn; with 
pallet whittled out of a piece of shingle, and a 
coat lining rudely stretched for canvas, the 
youthful artist coaxed his mother to sit, and 
soon outlined and completed an easily recog- 
nized likeness. He endeavored to keep this 
portrait a secret from his father, but one day 
the latter walked abruptly into his son’s room 
and saw and recognized it at once. The effect 
of the discovery was to break down the parental 
opposition to the boy’s yearning. A position 
was secured for him in the.studio of Mr. 
Sandford Thayer, of Syracuse, where, during 
five months of judicious instruction, he ob- 
tained a solid foundation for subsequent higher 
attainments. While here he became acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Elliott, the eminent portrait 
painter, who took no littlé interest in him, and 
continued through life a steadfast friend. 


In 1846 Mr. Carpenter opened a studio in 
his native village. Here, from beginnings 
small enough to provoke a smile on the phiz 
of the reader, he worked his way to eminence. 

In 1848 he painted an ideal head, which was 
sent to the American Art Union, and afterward 
purchased by the committee for fifty dollars. 
This was the commencement of his public suc- 
cess, though he had still poverty and many 
difficulties to contend with. In the spring of 
1851 he established himself in New York city, 
and the following winter executed a full-length 
portrait of Mr. David Leavitt, which was very 
highly praised by the Academy of Design, 
whose members elected him an associate. In 
1852 he was commissioned to paint a full- 
length portrait of President Fillmore. This 
he performed very successfully. Mr. Carpenter 
subsequently painted portraits of Ex-Presidents 
Tyler and Pierce, Governor Marcy, Senators 
Cass, Chase, Houston, and Seward, Attorney- 
General Cushing, and many other eminent 
persons, among whom may be mentioned 
Henry Ward Beecher and General Fremont. 

The great work with which Mr. Carpenter’s 
artistic reputation is chiefly associated is “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion by President Lincoln.” It was commenced 
in 1864. 

The conception of this undertaking is graphic- 
ally related vy Mr. Carpenter himself in his 
book, “ Six Months at the White House.” He 
says: “To paint a picture which should com- 
memorate this new epoch in the history of 
Liberty, was a dream which took form and 
shape in my mind toward the close of the year 
1863—the year made memorable in its dawn 
by the issue of the final decree. * * * [ 
conceived that band of men, upon whom the 
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eyes of the world centred as never before upon 
ministers of state, gathered in council, de- 
pressed, perhaps disheartened at the vain 
efforts of many months to restore the supremacy 
of the Government. I saw, in thought, the 
head of the nation bowed down with his weight 
of care and responsibility, solemnly announc- 
ing, as he unfolded the prepared draft of the 
Proclamation, that the time for the inaugura- 
tion of this policy had arrived ; I endeavored 
to imagine the conflicting emotions of satisfac- 
tion, doubt, and distrust with which such an 
announcement would be received by men of 
the varied characteristics of the assembled 
councilors. For several weeks the design of 
the picture was slowly maturing, during which 
time, however, no line was drawn upon paper 
or canvas. Late one evening, absorbed in 
thought upon the subject, I took up an un- 
framed photograph lying carelessly in my room, 
and upon the blank side of this was roughly 
and hastily sketched the central idea of the 
composition as it had shaped itselfin my mind.” 

Impracticable as the scheme appeared at 
first to him, the way was opened for its execu- 
tion. Through the influence of Mr. Colfax and 
Mr. Lovejoy, President Lincoln’s consent was 
obtained to the work. Its completion and 
reception by the American people is too well 
known to need further mention here. 

Mr. Carpenter is of middle height, rather 
slender in build, with delicate features, abundant 
straight black hair, and dark gray eyes. His 
voice is low and agreeable in tone; his manner 
is quiet and meditative. 

His phrenology shows much aspiration, 
positiveness, candor, and integrity. He is 
earnest and straightforward, yet sensitive. 
Criticism which depreciates his character or 
his work is keenly felt, though his will and 
judgment may restrain any outward exhibition 
of feeling. He is quick-witted and of ready 
perception ; catches an idea in any way related 
to his line of life with a degree of celerity found 
only in finely-toned organizations of the re- 
flective type. He is aclose analyst of character 
and motive, and original and methodical in his 
purposes and adaptations. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Rockwood, photographer of this city, for the 
photographs of several of the above artists, 
from which we have engraved. 
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Dirr’RENT minds 

Incline to diff’rent objects: one pursues 
The vast alone, the wonderful, the wild; 
Another sighs for harmony, and grace, 
And gentlest beauty. Hence, when lightning 

fires [ground ; 
The arch of heaven, and thunders rock the 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And Ocean, groaning from his lowest bed, 
Heaves his tempestuous billows to the sky ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakspeare looks abroad 
From some high cliff, superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


Hark, from the tower the midnight bell 
Is pealing wild and clear, 

And it chills the heart as its accents tell 
The dirge of the dying year. 


We pause, as the solemn peal rolls on, 
‘Yo scan the year that’s o'er, 

Ani the peaceful hours forever gone, 
And hopes to come no more. 


It tells of days in the sunny past, 
When the spring was bright and gay, 
When the hours flew on so swift and fast, 
We wished "twere always May. 


It tells of summer's golden hours, 
With all their joyous light,— 

When Nature bloomed with fairest flowers, 
And all was calm and bright. 


It sings of the glorious autumn past, 
With its fruits and golden grain ; 
But it tells of winter's chilling blast 
In a sad and mournful strain. 
The year is dead, and o'er its grave 
We drop the silent tear; 
Then turn with hearts made strong and brave. 
To the hopes of the eoming year. 


And we dream of joys that are yet to be, 
Of friends and friendships blest ; 

Of peace and love, but we never see- 
The sorrows with the rest. 


Yet life has many a wintry day, 
And many a hopeless tear ; 

Bat we'll turn from these sad thoughts away, 
And hope for a glad New Year. 


January 1st, 1369, 
eo 
THE TROUBADOURS. 


A. K. %, 


A very striking illustration of the influence 
of amusements is to be found in the history of 
the southern portion of France. In the course 
of the tenth century there arose in that portion 
of France then denominated Provence a class 
of minstrels called troubadours, who composed 
and sang their own verses, and traveled from 
village to village, from city to city, and from 
court to court, chanting their wild and roman- 
tic melodies, and awakening in the people 
wherever they went a taste for poetry and song. 
So popular did this class of minstrels become, 
that the arrival of some of their number at 
the courts of the feudal lords was greeted with 
special honor, and many of the most renowned 
knights of Provence assumed the garb and 
scarf of the troubadour, and went from court 
to court, celebrating the praises of their 
favorite hero or mistress. Thus dawned 
the age of chivalry. All classes became 
more and more awakened to the enchantments 
of the poet’s and minstrel’s art, and were ac- 
quiring day by day a knowledge of and a taste 
for those courtesies of life so often the theme 
of the troubadour’s panegyric. The barons, 
then sovereigns in their own territories, invited 
the neighboring knights to their castles to con- 
tend in poetry and song, and at length to the 
more hardy and knightly encounter of the tilt 
and tournament, in the presence of multitudes 
of vassals and retainers, and amid the assem- 
bled beauty of the court. 

The troubadours, who were at first a very 





humble class of minstrels, led the way, by the 
peculiar character of their productions, in the 
elevation of woman in the scale of being. This 
they did, perhaps quite unintentionally, by cel- 
ebrating in their songs the beauty and charms 
of some particular lady of the court where they 
were entertained ; and as it was found not only 
pleasing but profitable to the minstrel, woman 
soon became the chosen theme of their panc- 
gyric. From being depreciated, she was 
idolized. In the progress of time, under the 
mild and peaceful sway of woman’s influence, 
the south of France, the home of the trouba- 
dours, began to exhibit rapid progression in all 
the arts of civilized life. While all the rest of 
Europe was constantly in arms, those portions 
where the minstrel’s art and influence had 
penetrated, enjoyed comparative peace; and, 
instead of cultivating the art of war, they pass- 
ed their time in cultivating the graces and en- 
joying the delights of social life. While the 
northern part of France, while England and 
the northern part of Germany, were just emerg- 
ing from a state of semi-barbarism, the in- 
habitants of Provence were making great 
strides in social and intellectual improvement. 
Music, dancing, and the sports of the tilt were 
carried by them to the highest perfection. 

Thus it was in southern France about the 
middle of the thirteenth century; and if we 
could do no more than show that the amuse- 
ments of the song, the dance, the minstrel, and 
the tournament had been instrumental in ele- 
vating woman, diffusing the arts of peace, 
silencing the clamors of war, and carrying the 
people forward in the march of improvement, 
far in advance of their neigitbors, it would 
surely be enough to convince any one of the 
importance of amusements, especislly of those 
which are social —* Life Made Happy.” 


——_~.6 > 


Ricx Wrrnovur Mongey.—Many a man is 
rich without money. Thousands of men with 
nothing in their pockets, are rich. A man born 
with a good sound constitution, a good stom- 
ach, a good heart and good limbs, and a pretty 
good head-piece, is rich. Good bones are bet- 
ter than gold, tough muscles than silver, and 
nerves that flash fire and carry energy to every 
function, are better than houses and land. It is 
better than landed estate to have had the right 
kind of father and mother. Good breeds and 
bad breeds exist among men as really as among 
herds and horses. Education may do much to 
check evil tendencies, or to develop good 
ones, but it is a good thing to inherit the right 
proportion of faculties to start with. That 
man is rich who has a flavor of wit and fun in 
his composition. The hardest thing to get 
along with in this life is a man’s own self. A 
cross, selfish fellow, a desponding and com- 
plaining fellow, a timid, care-burdened man— 
these are all born deformed in the inside. 
Their feet may not limp, but their thoughts do. 
A man of fortune, on the brink of the grave, 
would gladly part with every dollar to obtain a 
longer lease of life. 





—Mark Akenside on Taste. 
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“*Iv L might give a sbort bint te an impartial writer, would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci 
Pice of telling unblased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall apon him with the fron hands of the lew ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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THE NEW YEAR, 


Aearn it is ours to-wish the readers of 
the Pareno.oeicat Journat “ A Harry 
New Yxzar!” If it be God’s will, we 
pray that this may prove to be the most 
profitable and the happiest in all re- 
spects, to one and all, ever yet enjoyed. 
Let each one of us do all we can to make 
it so. 

Of good “resolutions” every man’s 
heart is full; but to secure the end de- 
sired, it requires not only good re- 
solves, but the porne. Nor is it wise to 
lose present golden moments in regrets 
for past follies and failures. Now is the 
time to awake and to act. If we avail 
ourselves of present opportunities, and do 
that which may and should be done, we 
secure the treasure—growth in grace, 
the comforts of life, and the means by 
which to advance the well-being of 
mankind. At this new starting-point in 
our life’s journey, we resolve and re- 
resolve that we will “turn over a new 
leaf ;” drop bad habits ; aim at a higher 
and more worthy life; that we will 
overcome foolish jealousies, prejudices, 
hatreds, and all uncharitableness; that 
we will set our hearts on heavenly 
things, cherishing and cultivating the 
affections, sympathies, and the noblest 
sentiments ; that we will try to live in 
accordance with God’s laws, natural and 
divine; guard against besetting sins; 
hold the propensities subject to the intel- 
lect; and see to it that we be not per 
verted in appetite; that the social affec- 
tions be kept pure and not lustful ; that 
though we have good cause to be angry, 
We sin not; that we exercise due econ- 
omy in all matters of personal expendi- 
ture; and that we neither fritter away 
our own time nor consume unprofitably 
the time of others; for, in one sense, 





time is money, and in another sense it is 
vastly more than money; but save it 
and use it as though it were God’s har- 
vest time. In short, write down in your 
pocket diary or memorandum-book for 
1869 all the good resolutions you pro- 
pose to carry out, and then execute them 
as you would a religious duty. If you 
become master of the situation, if you 
do the thing you resolve on, God will 
crown your efforts with success, and at 
the end of the year you will stand higher 
in the scale of true manhood and in the 
esteem of al! good men. All this is just 
as easily accomplished as it is for plants 
and trees to grow. True, it requires 
self-denial, honesty, energy, application, 
and perseverance; but is not growth 
into a true and noble manhood worth 
the effort? Let him who would become 
such, adopt the necessary means and at- 
tain it. Weak ones there are all around 
us—weak in will, weak in intellect, weak 
in morals, and weak in vitality. Many 
of them are really unfortunate. Faulty 
in original constitution and make-up, 
inheriting the infirmities of diseased 
parentage, they naturally gravitate 
toward vice and crime, and are “ more to 
be pitied than blamed.” Then consider 
their surroundings and their tempta- 
tions. They are brought up within the 
precincts of the accursed dance-house ; 
without education, except such as they 
acquire in the streets, the slums, alleys, 
low playhouses, dog, rat, and cock pits. 
Our cities literally swarm with these 
creatures—offspring of last and crime— 
and they follow their bent as naturally 
as ducks take to water, filling our land 
with thieves, burglars, gamblers, drunk- 
ards, libertines, and murderers. To pro- 
tect law-abiding citizens from the ravages 
of this class, we build reformatories, jails, 
and prisons, in which to shut them up, 
and the gallows for the higher graduates. 
Proper missionary efforts, children’s aid 
societies, with a moiety of real, live, self- 
sacrificing Christianity, serve to reclaim 
some of these and restrain others. Take 
the children of such degradation out of 
the streets, tenements, cellars, base- 
ments, and crowded attics; place them 
in healthy country homes, away from 
the more common temptations ; get them 
into Sunday-schools, and finally, a portion 
of their time, into common schools, and 
many of them will become good and use- 





ful citizens. One excellent mode of 
training such children is the school-ship 
system of our navy. There ought; to be 
such a ship in each of our seaport towns, 
in which those adapted to it could be 
fitted for service at sea. We shall soon 
want more educated seamen. Let the 
work begin. Of spoiled children—sons 
and daughters of the wealthy—there 
are, alas! too many. Brought up in 
idleness and luxury, they pay the penalty 
by becoming the slaves of foolish fashion 
(vide the “ Grecian bend” ) and falling 
into habits of dissipation. Vanity! 
vanity! They, too, are objects of com- 
miseration. 

The “negatives” are met with here 
and there, and unhappy mortals they 
certainly are. They oppose every propo- 
sition, contest every point, and are always 
in the minority. If a union of the States 
be the topic, they are opposed to the 
union. If it be the abolition of slavery, 
whisky-drinking, or gambling, they are 
opposed to all arbitrary measures. If it 
be Christianity, they don’t believe in it. 
Nor do they believe in Phrenology. The 
poor creatures do not seem to be aware 
that the fault is in themselves; that 
their heads are all wrong, with more 
“won’t” than “will” in them, Oh, that 
they could but 
“ See themselves as others see them, 

It would from many a blunder free them |” 
But what does their opposition amount 
to? They may throw crooked sticks in 
the path of progress; they may even 
pull back, like other donkeys, but only 
to show to the werld what foolish fel- 
lows. they are,— never sueceeding, 
always failing, and “coming out at the 
little end of the horn.” Still, there is 
hope even for such as these. Let them 
undergo a searching and honest phreno- 
logical examination. Let the truth be 
told to them in all sincerity and kind- 
ness, and they will see it. Once fairly 
convinced, ignorance being displaced by 
knowledge, it is reasonable to hope the 
convert will cease his habitual opposi- 
tion, become more tractable, and try to 
lead a better life. 

Willful perverts, refusing the light 
when they might have it, without the 
knowledge derivable from Phrenology 
and revelation, take to drink, push on in 
their downward course, and develop 
more and more the sensual rather than 
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the spiritual. They complain of their 
hard lot; blame others for their own 
faults; pronounce life a failure; sink 
into a state of helpless despair, and then 
into an unwept grave. How different is 
the life and the death of an honest, sober, 
temperate, intelligent, industrious, kind- 
ly, and godly man! In the one case 
society is relieved of a drunken pauper; 
in the other case the world mourns the 
loss of a good citizen or a benefactor. 
Phrenology is the camera through 
which we may look at ourselves, and 
thus learn what are our deficiencies and 
excesses, and how we must cultivate the 
former and restrain the latter. It shows 
us the relations existing between a 
comely countenance and a virtuous char- 
acter, or a gross, beastly face and a low, 
brutal character. The study of Phre- 
nology, Physiognomy, and Psychology 
must inevitably tend to the improve- 
ment, elevation, and spiritualizing of 
those who pursue them from proper 
motives. Call ws fanatics, hobbyists, 
fatalists, materialists, infidels, or what 
not, we reply: EXxaMINE THESE sUB- 
sects. God is our judge. We, as indi- 
viduals, are of small account, and must 
soon pass on to other realms; but the 
cause we have espoused is warmly com- 
mended to the reader as worthy of his 
most careful study. Asan aid to a more 
correct interpretation of revelation, and 
to an appreciation of true Christian prin- 
ciples, we pray that it may prove as a 
beacon light to lead the follower from 
earth to heaven. 


ooo 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT. 





Cuaner, change, eternal change, is the 
order of nature, and no man is ever twice 
alike. Every thought, impulse, or emo- 
tion which passes through his mind, be 
he asleep or awake, changes his expres- 
sion. Like the ever-recurring seasons of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter, each 
person has his birth, growth, and decline. 
There is no standing still. This is the 
experience, without exception, of all. 
It is only the mind, or spirit, which 
changes not, which lives always, and re- 
tains its own individual identity. When 
angry, we assume one expression; when 
loving, another ; when hoping or despond- 
ing, giving or receiving, constructing or 


we do, say, or think, it produces an ef- 
fect on our organizations. If one con- 
tinues to lie, steal, rob, or murder, he 
will soon show it in his countenance, and 
in time it will enter deep into his very 
being,—engrave the fact on his face and 
heart. So if one live a virtuous, righte- 
ous, and godly life,—performing acts of 
love and Christian charity—acts approv- 
ed by an enlightened judgment, the same 
will be recorded to his credit, both on the 
human countenance and in heaven. 
“ Progress and Improvement,” should 
be the motto of all human beings. It is 
one’s privilege and duty to grow better 
as he grows older, ripening into God’s 
richest blessings, having fulfilled in this 
life all His requirements. According to 
the natural processes of development, the 
physical or material part is first to be 
considered, unless we go back to parent- 
age, in which case it must be admitted 
that the mind or spirit of parents is 
impressed on the progeny, showing that, 
in this view, mind precedes and gives 
shape to both body and brain. Personal 
accountability comes later to the individ- 
ual, comes with years and knowledge. 
Parents train the bodies and instruct the 
minds of their children. These grow 
up accordingly—well formed or ill form- 
ed—and their course through life is, in a 
great measure, thus predetermined. If 
started right ; if properly put on a good 
footing, well equipped with chart, com- 
pass, and a knowledge of our own capa- 
city,—what we can hope to do and what 
we can not hope to do,—our success is 
well-nigh assured. In this case, we grow 
into symmetrical, manly men. If, how- 
ever, the start be in the wrong direction, 
and the preparation be altogether insuf- 
ficient, one may be dwarfed in both 
body and mind. In youth, while grow- 
ing in body, each one should be educated 
in the right use of all his faculties,—the 
mechanical, artistic, literary, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious. This is his due from 
parents. If educated on a phrenological 
basis, each and every faculty would be 
properly called out, and the person’s pow- 
er for usefulness vastly increased. Zo 
reform, improve, and ELEVATE THE 
RACE ts the highest mission of man on 
earth. This is the object of our Chris- 
tian religion and of all philanthropic en- 
deavor; and a knowledge of man phys- 





destroying, cursing or praying, whatever 





the means by which it may be accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Gat discovered Phrenology, giv- 
ing us the ground-work of a new system 
of mental philosophy. Dr. Spurznem 
assisted in the elaboration and systematic 
improvement of the same. In connec- 
tion with Combe, Caldwell, and others, 
it has been ours to take hold where they 
left off, pushing our investigations in the 
same fruitful fields, and in popularizing 
and disseminating a knowledge of this 
truth by voice, pen, and press through- 
out the length and breadth of the civil- 
ized world. 

A new generation, with larger oppor- 
tunities, increased facilities, and a more 
intelligent class of minds to work on, 
will rise up and succeed us. Every dis- 
covered fact in science, every known 
principle in philosophy, and every truth 
in revelation will be cherished and used 
for the good of mankind and for the glory 
of God. The family, the forest, the 
field, the mine, the workshop, the fishing 
banks, the school, the college, and the 
church are all “places of learning” in 
which mind is manifested and character 
developed. We may study the stars or 
the rocks ; flowers or fishes; ants or ele- 
phants; monkeys or men, and from all 
learn something useful. Or we may 
close our eyes and sit in idleness, killing 
the valuable time allotted to our use 
and intended for our growth. He who 
loses valuable time, or who fails to grow 
into the fullest manhood, may be likened 
to a plant or a tree set in poor soil, 
which withers or becomes stunted, and 
fails to attain the object and end of its 
existence. 

Reader, it is yours to become some- 
thing or nothing,—something more than 
an animal or less than a man in the 
world. Are you now in the way of de- 
velopment and improvement? Why 
not? Are you a cripple, or disabled ? 
Thank God you live and are no worse. 
Are you poor, and obliged to work most 
of the time? God will bless all your 
honest earnings to your use. Are you 
rich ? Go seek the needy and put them 
in the way of education, improvement, 
and development, and get that rich re- 
ward promised to the charitable: “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Are you dissipating, or spending time and 
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are your habits? Are they regular, and 
such as you can ask a blessing on? Or 
are you indulging in games of chance, or 
perverted propensities ? Remember, it 
is the right use of body and mind which 
is required for man’s best development 
and highest happiness. 

The “two paths” of life are open 
alike to all. One leads as surely to de- 
struction and premature death as the 
other to health, intelligence, honor, and 
heaven. Which path will you follow? 
It is for each to choose ; nor can another 
answer for our choice. God is no re- 
specter of persons, and will reward every 
one according to the deeds done here in 
the body. 





ATROOCIOUS. 


At the waning ene Protective As- 
sociation we saw last Saturday a cloak that 
took thirty days to finish the embroidery that 
was on it, and in which one hundred and 
eighty skeins of thread were used. For that 
amount of skillful labor and time, $12 was paid 
by a prominent Broadway house.—The Sun. 


Well may the Sun call tke attention of its 
readers to so flagrant an act of injustice. We 
happen to have some personal knowledge of 
the case; for the worthy ladies who have the 
management of the W. W. P. A. in charge 
called our attention to it. The amount of 
labor performed by the skillful fingers of the 
unfortunate woman is much greater than 
appears from the Swn’s simple paragraph ; for 
instead of “one hundred and eighty,” three 
hundred and seventy skeins of silk were used. 
Our lady readers can better estimate the 
elaborate details of delicate embroidery and 
the extent of material covered by so much silk 
than we can. But when it is considered that 
for her thirty days of close and painful labor 
the embroideress received but $12, an average 
of forty cents per day—and that the plain 
fabric so highly wrought would probably be 
sold for more than one hundred dollars, where- 
as in its original condition it was not worth 
ten—we are constrained to exclaim, O extor- 
tion! O meanness! O villainy! 

There are some men in high business posi- 
tions, wealthy and “ respectable,” who, it 
seems, would thus coin the weary days, anxious 
nights, the tears and abject penury of poor 
destitute creatures into money. But have not 
“ prominent” merchants a right to secure the 
utmost service from poor sewing women for 
the money they pay them, that they may be 
enabled to realize great profits? Have they 
not the right to oppress the poor and starve 
and freeze them, so that they may build 
gorgeous warehouses and provide for their 
precious selves palatial mansions? Of what 
earthly use are the miserable women whose 
skilled fingers are their only dependence, but 
to drudge and slave that the merchant may 
grow richer and richer and command the 





admiration of the community by reason of his 
princely wealth and luxurious extravagance? 
Surely the woman who toiled for thirty long 
days on the elaborate garment, which some 
haughty child of fashion would purchase from 
the “ prominent Broadway house” at the low 
price of one hundred and fifty dollars, should 
deem herself richly compensated by the $12 
she received! Could she not live comfortably 
and happily on forty cents per day? Are not 
provisions cheap and plentiful at this season of 
the year? Are not wood and coal to be pro- 
cured merely for the asking? Is not a retired 
garret-room in some remote and genteel street 
—say Mott, Mulberry, or Baxter—obtainable 
for a trifle? Certainly forty cents should pro- 
vide not only the necessaries but many of the 
dainties of life, and leave a balance for the 
woman to deposit in the savings-bank against 
a rainy day. Our “prominent” merchants 
are too good business men, too well acquainted 
with the economies of political, social, and 
domestic life, not to appreciate the value of 
skilled service and the necessities of the times! 
They would not be promoters of a wrong! 
Twenty-five dollars a day scarcely meet the 
wants of their households; but bless you, isn’t 
their social position immeasurably above that 
of the women they employ? And isn’t the 
proportion which forty cents bears to twenty- 
five dollars a fair one when the social differ- 
ences between the employer and employed are 
duly measured? Ride along, then, in your 
richly gilded coach with your gaily caparisoned 
steeds and liveried lackeys, oh “ prominent” 
merchant! and as you count your gains, let the 
image of a poor, thinly clad, scantily fed, 
suffering woman rise before your mind’s eye to 
comfort you with a sense of your noble heart- 
edness and comprehensive charity; for have 
you not paid her $12 for her month’s toil, and 
will you not reap a rich reward of profit from 
the labor she has rendered you? 
a 


Boox Pusiisumne.—There is no class of 
business so liable to misconstruction and mis- 
understanding as that of publisher of books. 
It is difficult for an author to understand the 
business aspects of publishing a book. In the 
first place, the expenses of composition, cor- 
recting, stereotyping, paper, printing, and 
binding are very large, compared sometimes 
with the size of the book. Then the advertising 
bills, and two or three hundred gratuitous 
copies for notice and review, must be added to 
the cost of publication. Then, of course, store 
rent, clerk hire, and packing expenses, includ- 
ing paper, twine, and boxes, should be reckoned 
as partof the cost of getting up an edition of a 
book; so that, in most instances, the sale of 
two or three thousand of a new work hardly 
pays the publisher for the labor and capital in- 
cluded in the outlay. Now all this the author, 
unless he or she happens to understand the 
business thoroughly, rarely comprehends. The 
elder John Murray, one of the most honorable 
and generous of publishers, used to say that an 
author who thoroughly understood all the in-_ 





tricacies and expenses of issuing a book from 
the press and properly launching it into the 
hands of the public, was as rare a prize to find 
as a phenix or a unicorn.— Boston Journal. 

[Instead of two or three hundred gratuitous 
copies for editors, a thousand are more fre- 
quently thus appropriated. There are several 
thousand magazines and newspapers published 
in this country, and al notice new books when 
sent them.] a 

Dawnines oF Gentus.—There is a young 
Irish boy, ten years old, in Northampton, Mass., 
who has been kept herding cows, and while 
thus employed has devoted his time to model- 
ling animals (cows, oxen, sheep, dogs, and cats) 
in clay, and the likeness of some of them is 
very striking. With the aid of brick-dust, 
charcoal, and chalk he makes perfect Durhams. 

[This paragraph we clip from the Hvening 
Post, of New York. How strikingly does it in- 
stance the instinctive promptings of nature! 
That boy’s artistic leaning should be permitted 
to develop itself. Some one as generous as ra- 
tional should afford him the facilities for in- 
struction in the direction which nature has 
thus early indicated. At any rate, he should 
have a trade adapted to his peculiar gift.] 


Nore.—Owing to the large number of ad- 
vertisements which crowded in upon us, it was 
found necessary to add several extra pages to 
the usual complement of the JouRNAL, thus 
making this month’s edition unusually bulky. 

Several interesting papers are in course of 
preparation for February. Among them are 
the following: A spirited and instructive dis- 
course on the “ Resurrection of the Body,” 
delivered in St. Timothy’s Church, New York; 
a discussion of Mental Philosophy from the 
points of view taken by standard writers and 
by Phrenology; conclusion of “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte ;’ Phreno-biographical sketch of 
the late Baron Rothschild; Samuel Adjai 
Crowther, the Abbeokutan bishop, a remark- 
able instance of mental and moral develop- 
ment in a member of an African tribe graded 
low by ethnologists; The Inner Senses, a psy- 
chological essay. Time and space permit- 
ting, some of the leading promoters of the 
Spanish revolution may be alse introduced to 
the consideration of our friends. 

The present number contains a good variety 
of interesting matter—sufficient, in our opin- 
ion, to meet the requisitions of the most pecu- 
liar tastes among the intelligent readers of the 
JournNAL. We do not deem it necessary to 
direct attention specially to any article or arti- 
cles, but leave the reader to select for himself, 
as he assuredly would whether admonished or 
not, the most attractive features for him, of this 
month’s “ feast of reason.” 

The article on “ American Artists” is very 
lengthy, but containing as it does short and 
crisp sketches of eleven of our most prominent 
wielders of the pencil, brush, and pallet, there 
is variety and incident enough to maintain 
one’s close attention in its perusal from begin- 
ning to end. 
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ANOTHER NEW BOOE. 
IN PRESS, 

How to Reap Cmaracter; A New IIlus- 
trated Hand-Book of PHRENOLOGY and 
Puystoenomy, for Stupents and Examin- 
ERS, with a Chart for recording the sizes of 
the different Organs of the Brain, etc. New 
York: 8. RB. Wells, 389 Broadway. Price, 
in muslin, $1 25; in paper, $1. 

Believing that the time has come when we 
may safely undertake to meet the widely felt 
and urgent need of a new manual of Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiognomy, for both the general 
reader of his own character and the practical 
examiner, which shall embrace, in a condensed 
form, not only the substance of what was 
previously known on these subjects, but also 
the results of our more recent observation and 
experience, not only in Phrenology, but in 
Ethnology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, 
we have prepared and put to press the work 
above named. 

While this work is intended to take the 
place of our old well-known “ Self-Instructor,” 
for the use of examiners, it is not in any sense 
a mere revision or reproduction of that work, 
both its plan and its execution being essen- 
tially different and entirely new. Under a 
strictly methodical arrangement we have 
given a clear, concise, and popular exposition 
of the whole subject, leading the student step 
by step from the general principles of the 
science onward to its minutest details. Begin- 
ning with the brain and the skull in their 
physiological and anatomical aspects, we pro- 
ceed to show that the former is not merely, as 
a whole, the organ of the mind, but a congeries 
of organs representing the various faculties of 
the mind; while the latter, taking its shape 
from the relative development of these organs, 
is, and must necessarily be, a trustworthy 
index of character. The modifying influences 
of physiological conditions — temperament, 
quality, health, respiration, circulation, diges- 
tion, activity, ete—are dwelt upon and illus- 
trated as their importance demands. A chap- 
ter on the “Grouping of the Organs” places 
this branch of the subject in its true light, and 
shows that it possesses a practical importance 
not generally conceded to it. This chapter, 
like the previoug ones, is profusely illustrated 
by means of portraits showing how the de- 
velopment of the different regions of the brain 
affects the shape of the head. 

In the fourth chapter, the various organs are 
separately taken up and each carefully con- 
sidered; its location being pointed out, its 
physiognomical sign and natural language 
described, its function determined, its perver- 
sions indicated, and directions given for its 
cultivation and restraints. This chapter is 
not only elaborately illustrated with portraits, 
profiles, outlines of skulls, etc., but many illus- 
trative anecdotes and examples of each organ’s 
special manifestations are given. 

Chapter V., “On THe ArT or CHARAC- 
TER Reaprve,” contains instructions of incal- 
culable value to the student as well as to the 
general reader in regard to finding the organs, 








judging of the relative development of each, 
the influence of various combinations, physiog- 
nomical indications, groupings of the organs, 
ete. Chapter VI. sets forth some of the 
“Practical Applications” of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, such as choosing a profession ; 
selecting a wife or a husband; training chil- 
dren; managing business; teaching; preach- 
ing, and so forth. Chapter VII. answers some 
of the more important objections commonly 
urged against Phrenology; and Chapter VIII. 
indicates the developments required for the 
different trades and professions, and closes the 
first part of the work. 

Part IL. comprises a “ Chart” or “ Delinea- 
tion of Character,’ with tables, the correct 
markings of which will indicate the disposi- 
tion and capacities of the person examined. 

It will be seen that the scope of the book is 
broad. It is, in fact, comprehensive, though 
condensed ; and we venture to say that so 
much sound science and useful information on 
the subjects of which it treats, can nowhere 
else be found compressed into the same number 
of pages. Itis profusely illustrated, containing 
nearly two hundred engravings. It will be 
issued immediately, and in the best style. 

a et 


REALIZATION OF Duty.—Prof. Upham is the 
writer of the following impressive incident of 
ocean travel: 

As we were about to start, I saw the captain 
move to an elevated position above the wheel ; 
and it was interesting to see how quickly and 
completely the inward thought or purpose al- 
ters the outward man. He gave a quick glance 
to every part of the ship. He cast his eye over 
the multitude coming on board the ship, among 
whom was the American ambassador to Eng- 
land, who, if the captain may be said to em- 
body the ship, may be said with equal truth to 
embody in his official person a nation’s right 
and honor. He saw the husbands and wives, 
the mothers and children, intrusted to his care; 
and his slender form, as he gave the orders for 
our departure, seemed at once to grow more 
erect and firm ; the muscles of his face swelled, 
his dark eye glowed with a new fire; and his 
whole person expanded and beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. I have often 
noticed this interesting phenomenon ; and have 
come to the conclusion if man, or woman ei- 
ther, wishes to realize the full power of person- 
al beauty, it must be by cherishing noble hopes 
and purposes—by having something to do, and 
something to live for which is worthy of hu- 
manity, and which, by expanding the capac- 
ities of the soul, gives expansion and symmetry 
to the body which contains it. 


2 
One Secret or Success.—A man who had 


become rich by his own exertions was asked 
by a friend the secret of his success, “I have 


accumulated,” replied he, “ one-half of my 
property by strictly attending to my own bus- 
iness, and the other half by letting other peo- 
ple’s alone.” 





THE PHYSIOGNOMY OF ABRAHAM 
AND HIS WIFE. 


BY REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


[Lx his “ Studies of Character,” the Rev. Dr. 
Guthrie, of Edinburgh, gives us the following 
racial discourse. That he appreciates his sub- 
ject, and knows how to treat it, will be appa- 
rent to every reader. May we not hope for 
other similar sketches from his prolific pen ?— 
Ep. A. P. J.] 

The biographer of any distinguished man 
considers himself fortunate if he can present 
his readers in the frontispiece with a likeness 
of his subject. We are fortunate enough to 
possess one of Abraham ; and in it a likeness 
more to be depended on than those of the Pha- 
raohs the Egyptians have left us carved on 
their tombs, or the marble busts of the Czxsars 
that adorn the galleries of Rome. We have 
pictures of Jesus, of his mother, and ‘of his 
Apostles, before which Popish devotees are 
wont to kneel and worship. Like a coarse 
daub of the Virgin which I saw hung above 
an altar in Brittany, with an inscription bear- 
ing that it was the work of St. Luke’s own 
hand, all these are impudent forgeries,— lies 
through which Rome at once imposes on the 
credulity, and raises money from the supersti- 
tion of her followers. Our likeness uf Abrahara 
is a genuine one; he, indeed, being the only 
Scripture character, or rather the only charac- 
ter in all ancient history, of whose portrait so 
much can be affirmed. We have it not in any 
antique sculpture or painting, but in a form 
more true and faithful. He lives in the well- 
known and characteristic features of his de- 
scendants. 

Types of Christ’s blood-bought Church, his 
race have suffered, and also survived, the 
changes of four thousand years—the saying 
that described their early being equally appli- 
cable to their later history,—this, namely: 
“the more they were afflicted, the more they 
multiplied and grew.” ‘With a tenacity of life 
unexampled in the history of any other peo- 
ple, and which proves them to have been God’s 
peculiar care, nor Babylonian, nor Assyrian, 
nor Grecian, nor Roman, nor long centuries of 
Christian oppression have been able to destroy, 
oreven toabsorb them. Clinging as tenaciousiy 
to each other as to their faith, they have lived, 
wedded, died, buried among themselves,— min- 
giing as little with other nations as oil with the 
water amid which it floats. We, for example, 
are a mixed race,—so mixed that the blood of 
Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Norwegians, 
meets and mingles in our veins. Not so the 
Jews. It is nigh four thousand years since 
Isaac and Ishmael met to lay their father in 
his rocky tomb, yet the blood of Abraham flows 
as pure in the veins of his Hebrew children 
as when it first sprang from its source. This 
is plain from the very remarkable similarity 
they bear to each other—a resemblance so re- 
markable, that whether he is an old-clothes- 
man or a courtier, a distinguished singer or a 
dirty beggar, one who. pants under an Indian 
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sun, or wraps his shivering form in arctic furs, 
walks on ‘change a prince of merchants, or 
keeps a booth in the foul purlieus of London, 
or the still fouler Ghetto of Rome, there is no 
mistaking an Israelite. His features, if not his 
speech, bewray him. Not only so, but we rec- 
ognize. these features in the world’s old paint- 
ings, those which represent the manners of an- 
cient Egypt, and the events of time—not far 
remote from Abraham’s own day—when Pha- 
raoh, to use the words of Scripture, “ made the 
children of Israel to serve with rigor, and 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar and in brick.” In all ages the Jews 
have been, and in all countries are still, so like 
each other, that we may safely infer that their 
original was like them. It is impossible to ac- 
count for this identity of features otherwise 
than that they bear their father’s image ; that 
Abraham's features are repeated and multi- 
tiplied in theirs. Any person, as I know from 
experience, by observing the remarkable re- 
semblance among all the copies of some fa- 
mous statue—the Apollo Belvidere for instance, 
or Venus de Medici, is able to form, before see- 
ing it, a very correct conception of the original. 
Even so, since with a few exceptions all Abra- 
ham’s descendants, ancient and modern, in 
this and every other country, bear quite a re- 
markable resemblance to one another, we may 
certainly conclude that in the Jew we have a 
faithful portrait and a living likeness of his 
great progenitor. 

This speculation may not seem very com- 
plimentary to the patriarch ; associated in our 
minds as the Jewish features are with the self- 
ishness, and insatiable avarice, and low cun- 
ning for which his descendants have been for 
ages a hissing and a byword. These have be- 
gotten prejudices against their type of features 
as strong almost as those felt by many agaiist 
the negro and colored races—of which I could 
not give a more striking illustration than is to 
be found in the paintings of the old masters. 
It is a remarkable fact that though our blessed 
Lord was a Jew, they never give him the feat- 
ures of his race ; but, as if they sought thereby 
to increase our horror of their crimes, reserve 
these for Iscariot who betrays Him, and for the 
priests, who eye the Man of Sorrows with scowl- 
ing and malignant looks. Yet this is a mere 
prejudice, and, like that felt against the colored 
races, is due, as it becomes us to recollect, to 
circumstances more discreditable to Christians 
than to Jews, to those who feel the prejudices 
than to those who suffer from them. The case 
of the Jews, in fact, is in many respects paral- 
of the negro races. Robbed for long 

of their rights as men, regarded with 
‘aversion, treated with every possi- 
‘and everywhere most cruelly op- 
that is bad in their character has 
inevitable result of circumstances, in 
which others, not their own choice, placed 
them; and for such as made eithet them or the 
negroes what they now are, to abuse and de- 
spise them for being so is to add insult to in- 
jury, and to cruelty the grossest injustice. 











Like their countryman in the parable, they have 
fallen among thieves ; and such as cherish the 
prejudices with which they have been long re- 
garded, resemble more the priest and Levite 
that passed on the other side than that good 
Samaritan who took compassion on the bleed- 
ing wretch, and wine and oil into his 
cruel wounds. the Jews have got a fair 
chance, they who have kept separate have ex- 
hibited another property of oil—they have 
risen to the top. Brought under Christian in- 
fluences, they who retain the features of the 
patriarch’s face have exhibited some of the no- 
blest features of his character, by the one as 
much as by the other proving their honorable 
lineage, and their right to say, “We have Abra- 
ham for our father!” 

It may be noticed as a curious and interest- 
ing fact, that while Abraham is seen to this 
day in the features which characterize Jewish 
men, the very remarkable beauty of his wife 
often presents and repeats itself in Jewish wo- 
men. Beauty, #0 doubt, is always a fading 
charm, and to its envied possessor, in many ca- 
ses, a fatal one, Yet it ig a good gift of God; 
and whether found in human beings, or the 
plumes of a bird, the colors of a flower, or the 
glowing tints of an evening sky, is a source of 
innocent pleasure ; nor can it be wrong to no- 
tice that which men inspired of the Holy Ghost 
not unfrequently mention. They tell us, for 
instance, that “ Rachel was beautiful,” and that 
“ Esther was fair and beautiful.” They cele- 
brate the charms of Abigail; and not confin- 
ing their remarks to female beauty, they tell 
us that he whose appearance won the hearts 
of the maids of Israel, and whose brave battle 
with the giant formed the burden of their 
songs, “was of a beautiful countenance.” 
What David gave to Absalom, his guilty and 
unhappy son, he probably inherited from his 
own mother. Any way, itis plain from Scrip- 
ture that while some races.are almost hideous 
from their ugliness—one of the’ ts of sin— 
the Jewish Women were for their 
personal charms; and indeed hie ged that 
some of the finest ‘specimens of le beauty 
are still found among them. more than 
a curious fact. It forms one of those indirect 
proofs of the truth and divinity of the Bible, 
which, though indirect, are not the less but the 
more valuable. The fountain corresponds with 
the stream,—the ancient record with present 
physiological facts. For it would appear from 
the Bible that Sarah, the mother of these lovely 
women, was perhaps the greatest beauty the 
painter’s art has preserved or poets have sung. 
Her charms were so remarkable that they daz- 











zled the eyes of Egypt,—and penduring, that 
at an age W wae at’ ay hairs make 
other women. venerable, retained all the 
bloom wt rae of youth. 

Water er it spri ring: fhe shore or 


bubbles in the t we! 
dresses her pl and 1 the réd 
thirst, never rises higher than its fountain; and 
if, in like manner, children’s mental powers form 
a standard whereby to judge of their parents’, 
“we must believe Abraham, judging from his 
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déscendants, to have been in mind, as well as 

in. piety, one of the greatest of men. Take, 

for instance, a skull of each of the different 
races of mankind, and placing them at random 
on a table before an anatomist, ask him to se- 
lect that which indicates the highest mental 
capacity. Without knowing anything what- 
ever of their history, from what graves they 
were obtained, or to what branches of the hu- 
man family they belonged, he lays his hand at 
once on the skull of the Jew. This, take it for 
all in ali, is the best on the table. Vastly su- 
perior to those of the aborigines of Australia 
and ancient Peruvians, that though separated by 
a great gulf from the animal) stand at 
the bottom of the human seals, it is visibly su- 
perior to the skulls of these Greeks and Ro- 
mans that in ancient, and also of those Teuto- 
nic races that in modern times have marched 
at the head of civilization, and seem destined 
to rule the world. The star of Abraham is in 
the ascendant here. However morally debased, 
the Jew stands pre-eminent for his mental 
powers, and has retained his superiority in 
circumstances which have degraded other na- 
tions almost to the level of beasts. Amid the 
fire that has burned:for ages, this bush remains 
unconsumed. Here, then, is a race which, after 
suffering oppressions and degradations suffi- 
cient to crush the very soul out of them, is 
mentally second to none .—Pperhaps superior to 
any. This is @ remarkable fact. It proves 
what the Bible leads us to believe, that a spe- 
cial Providence watehes over the outcasts of 
Israel, preserving them for some grand end. 

And it proves more,—this, namely, that Abra- 
ham, “the hole of the pit out of which they 
were dug, the rock out of which they were 
hewn,” their great progenitor, was no com- 
mon man, but one who stood, as well in point 
of mental ability as of faith and piety, “ head 
and shoulders” above the mass of gee. 


—— ee 


EVIDENCE OF THE SS a skeptic 
to a Christian, “ How do you know you have a 
soul? Did you ever see it?” “No,” was the 
reply. 

“Did you ever hear it?” said the other. 
“ No.” 

“ Did you ever smell it?” “ No.” 

“Did you ever taste it?” “No,” 

“Did you ever feel it?” “ Yes, always and 
unmistakably.” 

“Well, now,” said the skeptic, “the four 
most accurate of your five senses stand array- 
ed against one,—which shall we believe ?” 





“ Did you ever taste a paime 

“Did you ever feel a pain 
wus the reply. 

“ And still, my friend, it is palpable that you 
have no more evidence of pain than I of my 
soul; for consciousness of life underlies all 
other consciousness.” 
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Patural History. 


DOGS AND DOG STORIES. 


Tn life the firmest friend, 
The first to we'come, foremost to defend ; 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone. 








THE DOG IN HISTORY. 

Tue origin of the dog, like that of the ox and 
the sheep, is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Whence, how, and 
when he came upon 
the stage of action, we 
have no means of 
knowing. He is pre- 
historic, like his mas- 
ter. He is found among 
the mummies in the 
pyramids of Egypt; 

Tux Suernenv’s Dos. the Bible frequently 
mentions him; he occupies a place in the ear- 
liest systems of pagan worship, and his name 
was given to one of the first-mentioned stars 
of heaven. 








Tue Inisn Wotr-Doe. 

The Egyptians were taught, by long observa- 
tion and experience, that whenever a particular 
star became visible, the Nile would overflow 
its banks. They called this star Sihor, which 

: became in Latin Sirius. 
It is now best known 
as the Dog-Star. 
Plutarch mentions 
that Alcibiades had a 
dog of uncommon size 
and beauty, whose tail 
he nevertheless caused 
to be cut off; whereat 
Tus GrerHounn. “all Athens,” we are 
told, “ rang with the folly.” This pleased in- 





stead of offending the ruler, who said: “ This - 


is the very thing I wanted; for I would have 
the Athenians talk of this, lest they find some- 
thing worse to say of me.” 

The early Greeks appear to be acquainted 
with but two kinds of dogs,—the greyhound 


rather the drover’s 
dog, which answered 
also for hunting and 
for watching property. 
At a later period the 
true mastiff became 
known, and the lap- 
dog was imported from 
Malta. 

The Romans sacrificed the dog to Anubis, 
and the lesser dog-star to Procyan; as in 
Greece, Proserpine, Hecate, Mars, and other 
deities were propitiated by similar offerings. 





Tus Teanize. 


and the shepherd’s, or 1 








Tn the Scriptures, we are told that the dogs 
licked the innocent blood of Naboth, and after- 






Tue SETTER. 
ward that of Ahab, his royal murderer, and 
ate the flesh of Jezebel, his partner in guilt. 
The carnivorous propensities of the dog were 
noted by Homer, who speaks of those 


Whoee limbs. unburied on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore. 


In former times dogs were treated with great 
honor in Constantinople. They had their at- 


Tue Sr, Bernarp’s Dog. 
tendants and their clothing, and were well fed 
and cared for. Those of the Grand Turk, 
Sanderson says, had their trappings of cloth of 
gold, scarlet, and other colors, and their luxuri- 
ous couches ; and the places where they were 
kept were “most cleanly and comfortable.” 
At the present time dogs do not fare so well 





Tuas NewrounD.anpd Doe. 
there. The streets are now their only home, 
and they belong to nobody in particular, though 
everybody feeds them.’ They are very useful 
as scavengers, for as all the leavings of the 
kitchen are thrown out of doors, the streets 





Tue BLoopHounD. 


would soon become not only intolerably filthy 
but impassable, were it not for the dogs, storks, 





and vultures. The dogs have their separate 
communities, each confined to a particular 
district. “Were one 
found,” Mr. Slade says, 
“in a strange quarter, 
he would infallibly be / 
torn to pieces by the | 
resident dogs; and so 
well are they aware of 
this, that no argument \ 
—not even a bone of — 
roast meat—will tempt Tus Masry. 
one to follow a person beyond his district.” 
THE DOG’s PLACE IN NATURE. 

The dog is grouped, with the wolf, the jack- 

al, and the fox, in the genus canis, because all 





these animals are closely assimilated in exter- 
nal character and anatomical structure. They 
have the same kind of teeth, the canines being 
strong, conical, pointed, and slightly recurved, 
and the incisors six above and five below. 
There are five toes on —— 
the fore feet and four 
on the hind feet, to 
which is sometimes 
added a small rudi- 
mentary claw. ' 
Some naturalists 
have contended that 
the domestic d is <6] 
sprung from he welt $ a 
others trace it back to the fox ; while others be- 
lieve that it owes it origin to a wild species of 
dog. We incline to this last opinion, although 


— 









Tur Spanret. 
some of the wild dogs have shown themselves 
less susceptible of domestication than the 
wolf or the fox. Sir John Seabright had a 
puppy of the wild 
Australian breed. “He 
kept this animal for 
about a year, most of 
the time in his own 
room; fed it himself, 
and took every means 
he could think of to 
reclaim it, but with no 
effect. He was insen- 
sible to caresses, and did not appear to dis- 
tinguish his keeper from any other person. This 
dog much resembled the wolf in appearance. 





Tue Esquruavux Doe. 
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The Dingo or wild dog of New Holland is 
described as a magnificent animal. It has not 
been proved that itis capable of attachment to 
man, like that of the domestic dog. Some have 
assigned the origin of the wild dogs to the 
tame ones that have strayed away from their 
masters. In short, there are questions here, as 
in relation to the origin of the human races 
themselves, which can not, in the present state 
of our knowledge, be satisfactorily answered. 
We must take the dog as we find him, one of 
the noblest of quadrupeds, and for ages the 
companion and friend of man. 


MENTAL CHARACTER OF THE DOG. 

Among the characteristics which belong, in 
a greater or less degree, to all dogs, are: Faith- 
fulness, displayed in guarding any property in- 
trusted to their care, especially at night, when 
they seem to be aware that the danger of dep- 
redations is greatest; docility and pliability 
exceeding that of any other animal; almost 
unbounded courage; gratitude, manifested to- 
ward those who have been kind to them; sen- 
sibility to praise and blame; and discrimina- 
tion approaching that of man. 

INSTINCT AND REASON. 
A beast that wants discourse of reason. 


Shakspeare. 

We are not prepared to admit that the dog 
or any other animal is endowed with reason. 
That is the prerogative of man. Animals have 
neither the higher intellectual faculties nor the 
moral sentiments. The instincts or propen- 
sities they possess in common with man, and 
often manifest them in a superior degree—in a 
degree, in fact, which seems to the casual ob- 
server to be scarcely less than reason itself, and 
which has led some to contend that dogs and 
some other members of the animal tribes have 
truly the power of reasoning from cause to 
effect. We admit their wonderful powers, but 
think that they are all simply instinctive— the 
result of “a propensity previous to experience, 
and independent of instruction.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. 

Does ComPREHEND Lanevace. — “ The 
wisest dog I ever had,” Sir Walter Scott says, 
“was what is called the bulldog terrier. I 
taught him to understand a great many words, 
insomuch that I am positive that the communi- 
cation betwixt the canine species and ourselves 
might be greatly enlarged. Camp once bit the 
baker, who was bringing bread to the family. I 
beat him, and explained the enormity of his 
offense; after which, to the last moment of his 
life, he never heard the least allusion to the 
story, in whatever voice or tone it was men- 
tioned, without getting up and retiring into the 
darkest corner of the room, with great appear- 
ance of distress. Then if you said, ‘ the baker 
was well paid,’ or, ‘the baker was not hurt 
after alj,’) Camp came forth from his hiding- 
place, capered, and barked, and rejoiced. When 
he was unable, toward the end of his life, to at- 
tend me when on horseback, he used to watch 
for my return, and the servant would tell him 
‘his master was coming down the hill, or 
through the moor, and although he did not 
use any gesture to explain his meaning, Camp 





was never known to mistake him, but either 
went out at the front to go up the hill, or at 
the back to get down to the moor-side. He 
certainly had a singular knowledge of spoken 
language.” An anecdote from Sir Walter Scott 
must be always pleasing. 

Tue Doe anp THE Preman.—Mr. Smellie, 
in his “ Natural Philosophy,” mentions a curi- 
ous instance of intelligence in a dog belonging 
toa grocer in Edinburgh: “ A man who went 
through the streets ringing a bell and selling 
pies, happened one day to treat this dog witha 
pie. The next time he heard the pieman’s bell 
he ran impetuously toward him, seized him 
by the coat, and would not suffer him to 
to pass. The pieman, who understood what 
the animal wanted, showed him a penny, and 
pointed to his master, who stood at the street- 
door, and saw what was going on. The dog 
immediately supplicated his master by many 
humble gestures and looks, and on receiving a 
penny he instantly carried it in his mouth to 
the pieman, and received his pie. This traffic 
between the pieman and the grocer’s dog con- 
tinued to be daily practiced for several months.” 

Te GoverNor’s Doc.—Mr. Davy, in his 
“ Angler in the Lake District,” relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: “ When Mr. Davy was at 
Ceylon, the governor of that island, the late 
Sir Robert Brownrigg, had a dog of more than 
ordinary sagacity. He always accompanied 
his master, being allowed to do so, except on 
particular occasions, such as going to church 
or council, or to inspect his troops, when the 
governor usually wore his sword; but when 
the dog saw the sword girded on he would 
only follow to the outerdoor. Without a word 
being said, he would return and wait the 
coming back of his master, patiently remaining 
up stairs at the door of his private apartment. 
So it is with respect to my own pet terrier, 
Phiz. When he sees me putting on my walk- 
ing-shoes, my great-coat, or hat, he is all eager- 
ness to accompany me, jumping about me and 
showing his joy. But on Sundays it is very 
different. My shoes, great-coat, or hat may be 
put on, but he remains perfectly resigned on 
the rug before the fire, and never attempts or 
shows any inclination to follow me.” 

Can Does Counr?—Mr. Jesse, in his 
“ Anecdotes of Dogs,” says: “It is a curious 
fact that dogs can count time. I had, when a 
boy, a favorite terrier, which always went with 
me to church. My mother, thinking that he 
attracted too much of my attention, ordered 
the servant to fasten him up every Sunday 
morning. He did so once or twice, but never 
afterwards. Trim concealed himself every 
Sunday morning, and either met me as I 
entered the church, or I found |..m under my 
seat in the pew. Mr. South.y, im his ‘Qmni- 
ana,’ informs us that he knew of a dog, which 
was brought up by a Catholic and afterward 
sold to a Protestant, but still he refused to eat 
anything on Friday.” 

A Treaty or ALLIaANcE.—The following, 
which is one of the best dog stories we re- 
member to have read, is from Colonel Hamil- 
ton Smith’s “ Cyclopedia of Natural History :” 





“In the neighborhood of Cupar, in the county 
of Fife, there lived two dogs, mortal enemies 
to each other, and who always fought desper- 
ately whenever they met. Captain R—— was 
the master of one of them, and the other be- 
longed toa neighboring farmer. Capt. R——’s 
dog was in the practice of going messages, and 
even of bringing butchers’ meat and other 
articles from Cupar. One day, while returning 
charged with a basket containing some pieces 
of mutton, he was attacked by some of the curs 
of the town, who, no doubt, thought the prize 
worth contending for. The assault was fierce, 
and of some duration ; but the messenger, after 
doing his utmost, was at last overpowered and 
compelled to yield up the basket, though not 
before he had secured a part of its contents. 
The piece sayed from the wreck he ran off 
with, at full speed, to the quarters of his old 
enemy, at whose feet he laid it down, stretching 
himself beside it till he had eaten it up. A few 
snuffs, a few whispers in the ear, and other 
dog-like courtesies, were then exchanged ; after 
whicu they both set off together for Cupar, 
where they worried almost every dog in the 
town; and, what is more remarkable, they 
never afterward quarreled, but were always 
on friendly terms.” 


A CantnE Mart-Canrmer.— At Albany, in 
Worcestershire,” Mr. Jesse says, “a dog went 
every day to meet the mail, and brought the 
bag in his mouth to the house. The distance 
was about a half-a-querter of amile. The dog 
usually received a mea) of meat as his reward. 
The servants having, on one day only, neglect- 
ed to give him his accustomed meal, the dog 
on the arrival of the next mail buried the bag, 
nor was it found without considerable search.” 


THE PRINCIPAL BREEDS OF DOGS. 

1. Tue Intsh Woir Doa.—A degree of ro- 
mance attaches to this animal. It was a most 
noble dog, according to all accounts, and the 
breed is extinct. It belongs to the poetical 
traditions of Ireland, and is known only in 
story and song. It seems to have been a tall, 
rough greyhound, similar to the Highland deer- 
hound of the present day. Pliny mentions 
Irish wolf dogs as Canis Graii Hiberniei, and 
says that they were taller than the mastiff. 
Evelyn says it was “a tall greyhound, a stately 
creature.” So great, indeed, was their height, 
that it is affirmed that when their masters were 
seated at the table, these dogs could rest their 
heads upon their shoulders. Many anecdotes 
are told in illustration of their great strength, 
sagacity, and fidelity. 

No fondling playfellow is he; 

His master’s guard he wills to be: 

Willing for him his blood be spent, 

His look is never insolent. ~ 
Few men to do such noes om have learned, 

ha wi 

2. Taz NewFrouxpLanp Doo.—This is one 
of the noblest of the dogs—active, docile, af- 


fectionate, faithful, courageous and persevering, 
While some dogs delight in following the deer 
or the fox, in hunting the hare, or in killing 
rats, the noble Newfoundland dog finds his 
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greatest pleasure in watching over and pre- 
serving the livesof human beings. 

The Newfoundland dog is a native of the 
country from which he takes his name, and 
may be considered a distinct race. 

The fine animal known to us by the name 
of Newfoundland dog, however, is only half- 
bred, and of size inferior to the dog in his na- 
tive state, when it measures about six feet and 
a half from the nose to the extremity of the tail, 
the length of which is two feet. In its own 
country it only barks when greatly irritated, 
and then with a manifestly painful effort, pro- 
ducing a sound which is described as particu- 
larly harsh. Its exemption from hydrophobia 
in Newfoundland appears to be well authen- 
ticated. 

The dog is employed by the settlers as a 
beast of burden, in drawing wood from the in- 
terior to the coast. Three or four of them 
yoked toa sledge will draw two or three hun- 
dred weight of wood with great facility for 
several miles. In this service they are said to 
be so sagacious and willing as to need no dri- 
ver or guide; but, having delivered their bur- 
den, return without delay to the woods in the 
expectation of receiving some food in recom- 
pense for their labor. 

It is well known: that the Newfoundland dog 
can swim very fast, dive with ease, and bring 
up things from the bottom of the water. His 
superiority as a swimmer is owing to the 
structure of the foot, which is semi-webbed 
between the toes, thus presenting an extended 
surface to press away the water from behind, and 
then collapsing when it is drawn forward, pre- 
vious to making the stroke. This property, 
joined to much courage and a generous dispo- 
sition, enables this dog to render those import- 
ant services in the preservation ef endangered 
life, of which such numerous instances are re 
corded. 

Anecdotes illustrative of the sagacity, co.r- 
age, and affection of the Newfoundland dog are 
numerous enough to filla volume. We have 
room for only the following : 

“ Two dogs, the one a Newfoundland and the 
other a mastiff, lived near a harbor where a 
pier was building. They were both powerful 
dogs; and though each was good-natured 
when alone, they were very much in the habit 
of fighting when they met. One day they had 
a tierce and prolonged battle on the pier, from 
the point of which they both fell into the sea; 
and as the picr was long and steep, they had no 
means of escape but by swimming a considera- 
ble distance. Throwing water upon fighting 
dogs is an approved means of putting an end 
to their hostilities; and it is natural to suppose 
that two combatants of the same species tum- 
bling themselves into the sea would have the 
same effect. It had; und each began to make 
for the land as best he could. The Newfound- 
land being an excellent swimmer, very speedily 
gained the pier, on which he stood shaking 
himself; but at the same time watching the 
motions of his late antagonist, which, being no 
swimmer, was struggling exhausted in the wa- 
ter, and just about to sink. In dashed the 





Newfoundland dog, took the other by the col- 
lar, kept his head above water, and brought 
him safely on shore. There was a peculiar 
kind of recognition between the two animals; 
they never fought again; they were always to- 
gether: and when the Newfoundland dog had 
been accidentally killed by the passage of a 
stone wagon on the railway over him, the oth- 
er languished and evidently lamented for a 
long time.” 

“A Newfoundland dog, kept at the ferry- 
house at Worcester, was famous for having, at 
different periods, saved three persons from 
drowning; and so fend was he of the water 
that he seemed to consider any disinclination 
for it in other dogs as an insult on the species. 
If a dog was left on the bank by its master, 
and, in the idea that it would be obliged to 
follow the boat across the river, which is but 
narrow, stood yelping at the bottom of the 
steps, unwilling to take the water, the New- 
foundland veteran would go down to him, and 
with a satirical growl, as if in mockery, take 
him by the back of the neck and throw him 
into the stream.” 

3. Tue SuerHeRD’s Doc.—This is also a 
very remarkable dog. His sagacity and fidelity 
are almost beyond belief. Physically, he is 
characterized by a sharp and rather long muz- 
zle; short, erect or semi-erect ears; long, 
shaggy hair; a fine development of skull, and 
a rather light but muscular frame. He pre- 
sents an interesting example of the effect of 
education in modifying instinct. He was, no 
doubt, originally a destroyer and devourer of 
sheep, instead of being, as now, their guardian 
and preserver. Education has not destroyed 
his natural propensity, but has changed its di- 
rection. A disposition to take care of sheep 
has become hereditary, so that a true shepherd’s 
dog takes naturally to his duties. For any 
other office he would require a course of careful 
training. The sheep-tending talent is born in 
him, as an instinct. 

Anecdotes of the shepherd’s dog are almost 
as numerous and interesting as those of the 
Newfoundland. We can give only a single 
one at this time. It is related by Captain 
Brown in his “ Anecdotes of Dogs,” on the 
authority of Sir Patrick Walker: 

“ A gentleman sold a considerable flock of 
sheep to a dealer, which the latter had not 
hands to drive. The seller, however, told him 
he had a very intelligent dog, which he would 
send to assist him to a place about thirty miles 
off, and that when he reached the end of his 
journey, he had only to feed the dog and de- 
sire him to go home. The dog accordingly 
received his orders, and set off with the flock 
and the drover; but he was absent for so many 
days that his master began to have serious 
alarms about him, when one morning, to his 
great surprise, he found the dog returned with 
a very large flock of sheep, including the whole 
that he had lately sold. The fact turned out 
to be that the drover was so pleased with the 
colley that he resolved to steal him, and locked 
him up until the time when he was to leave 
the country. The dog grew sulky, and made 





various attempts to escape, and one evening he 
fortunately succeeded. Whether the brute had 
discovered the drover’s intention, and supposed 
the sheep were also stolen, it is difficult to say ; 
but by his conduct it looked so, for he imme- 
diately went to the field, collected the sheep, 
and drove them all back to his master.” 

4. Sr. Bernarp’s Doe.—Sir Walter Scott 
said that he would believe anything of a St. 
Bernard’s dog. Their natural sagacity is, in- 
deed, so sharpened by long practice and careful ~ 
training, that their performances are truly 
wonderful. A sort of language seems to have 
become established, by means of which com- 
munications between these dogs and the good 
monks of St. Bernard are constantly carried 
on to an extent perfectly astonishing to those 
not familiar with these animals. Many per- 
sons are annually rescued from death by 
them. Their peculiar faculty is inherited, 
like that of the shepherd’s dog, as is shown 
by the curious fact that if a whelp of this 
breed is placed upon snow for the first time, it 
will begin to scratch it, and sniff about as if in 
search of something. When they have been 
regularly trained, they are generally sent out in 
pairs during heavy snow-storms, in search of 
travelers who may have been overwhelmed by 
the snow. In this way they pass over a great 
extent of country, and by the acuteness of 
their scent discover if any one is buried in the 
snowdrift. When it is considered that Mount 
St. Bernard is situated about 8,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and that it is the highest 
habitable spot in Europe, and that the road 
which passes across it is constantly traversed, 
the great utility of the dogs is sufficiently 
manifest. Neither is the kindness, charity, 
and hospitality of the good monks less to be 
admired than the noble qualities of these dogs. 

5. Tue BioopnounpD.—This is the largest 
of the various kinds of hounds, sometimes 
measuring from twenty-six to twenty-eight 
inches to the top of the shoulders. He is a 
very serious and dignified animal, well calcu- 
lated to impress the marauder with awe. His 
almost miraculous sense of smell, together with 
his fleetness, strength, and ferocity, render him 
very useful in certain cases, as in the capture 
of fugitives from justice. 

It is related that a servant, discharged by a 
sporting country gentleman, broke into his 
stables by night, and cut off the ears and tail of 
a favorite hunter. As soon as it was dis- 
covered, a bloodhound was brought into the 
stable, who at once detected the scent of the 
miscreant, and traced it more than twenty 
miles. He then stopped at a door, whence no 
power could move him. Being at length ad- 
mitted, he ran to the top of the house, and, 
bursting open the door of a garret, found the 
object that he sought in bed, and would have 
torn him to pieces had not the huntsman, who 
had followed him on a fleet horse, rushed up 
after him. : 

In the West Indies, as formerly in our late 
slave-holding States, bloodhounds are used to 
hunt runaway negroes. 
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6. THe TERRIER.—There are many varieties 
of the terrier, all noted for fidelity and affec- 
tion, as well as for their enmity to rats and 
other vermin. They are by no means lacking 
in sagacity. Mr. Jesse had a terrier called 
Peter, of whom he says: “ He was a dog of 
extraordinary sense. I once gave him some 
milk and water at my breakfast, which was too 
hot. He afterward was in the habit of testing 
the heat by dipping one of his paws into the 
basin, preferring rather to scald his fuot than 
to run the risk of burning his tongue. He had 
other peculiarities. When I mounted my 
horse and wanted him to follow me, he would 
come a little distance, and then all at once pre- 
tend to be lame. The more I called the lamer 
he became. He was, in fact, aware of my long 
rides, and was too lazy to follow me. He 
played this trick very frequently. If I called 
him while I had my snuff-box in my hand, he 
would come to me, pretending to sneeze the 
whole of the time.” 

7. Tae Spanrev.—The spaniel is a beautiful 
dog, and invaluable to the sportsman. The 
following anecdote shows that it possesses a 
degree of sagacity not often surpassed by any 
other breed of dogs. A gentleman shooting 
wild fowl one day on a lake in Ireland was ac- 
companied by a sagacious spaniel. He wound- 
ed a wild duck, which swam about the lake, 
and dived occasionally, followed by the dog. 
The bird at last got to some distance and 
lowered itself in the water, as ducks are known 
to do when they are wounded and pursued, 
leaving nothing but his head out of it. The 
dog swam about for some time in search of his 
prey, but all scent was lost, and he obeyed his 
master’s call and returned to the shore. He 
had no sooner arrived there, however, than he 
ran with the greatest eagerness to the top of 
some high ground close to the lake. On ar- 
riving there, he was seen looking round in 
every direction, and having at last perceived 
the spot where the duck was endeavoring to 
conceal itself, he again rushed into the water, 
made direct to the spot he had previously 
marked, and at last succeeded in securing the 
wounded bird. 

8. THe PooptE.—This is an amiable, frisky, 
and amusing little animal. There is perhaps 
no dog that can be taught a greater number of 
diverting tricks. It is related that a shoe- 
black on the Pont Neuf at Paris had a poodle 
dog whose sagacity brought no small profit to 
his master. Ifthe dog saw a person with well- 
polished boots go across the bridge, he con- 
trived to dirty them by having first rolled him- 
self in the mud of the Seine. His master was 
then employed to clean them. An English 
gentleman, who had suffered more than once 
from the annoyance of having his boots dirtied 
by a dog, was at last induced to watch his 
proceedings, and thus detected the tricks he 
was playing for his master’s benefit. 

9. THe GrReyHounD.—The greyhound is 
one of the niost aristocratic of dogs, the greatest 
care having been bestowed upon the breed for 
many generations, and he is distinguished 
alike for beauty of form and for high spirit. 
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He is milder than the bloodhound, and very 
affectionate. His most distinctive quality is 
his fleetness, which is about equal to that of 
the race-horse. 

10. Tue Scorch DreRHouND.—This is a 
variety of the greyhound, similar in form and 
character to the Irish wolf-dog already de- 
scribed, though not, as some have contended, 
identical with it. Our cuts seem to indicate a 
rather marked difference in the heads of the 
two individuals represented. 

11. Tae Esqumavx Doc.—The Esquimaux 
dog has a strong resemblance to his neighbor, 
the wolf of the arctic circle. His ears are point- 
ed, and his aspect somewhat savage. Insize he 
is about equal to the Newfoundland dog, but 
broad like the mastiff in every part except the 
nose. These dogs are used, as is well known, 
to draw sledges upon the snow and ice of the 
arctic regions. They are very powerful animals, 
and when well trained can be managed as 
readily as horses. ‘‘ Young dogs are put into 
harness as soon as they can walk, and being 
tied up, soon acquire a habit of pulling, in their 
attempts to recover their liberty, or to roam in 
quest of their mother. When about two 
mgnths old, they are put into the sledge with 
the grown dogs, and sometimes eight or ten 
little ones are under the charge of some steady 
old animal, where, with frequent and some- 
times severe beatings, they soon receive a 
competent education. Every dog is distin- 
guished by a particular name, and the angry 
repetition of it has an effect as instantaneous 
as an application of the whip, which instru- 
ment is of an immense length, having a lash 
from eighteen to twenty-four feet, while the 
handle is one foot only; with this, by throwing 
it on one side or the other of the leader, and 
repeating certain words, the animals are guided 
or stopped. When the sledge is stopped, they 
are all taught to lie down, by throwing the 
whip gently over their backs, and they will 
remain in this position even for hours, until 
their master returns to them.” 

12. Tae Mastirr.—This dog is noted for 
strength, bravery, and fidelity. It is seldom 
found pure, having been crossed and recrossed 
with various other dogs. His office, like that 
of the bulldog, is to watch and guard the 
premises and property of his master, and in 
this capacity he is a terror to evil-doers. He is 
a firm friend, but a bitter, unrelenting enemy. 

“The instinctive appreciation of the nature 
of property as shown in dogs is exemplified in 
the following instance: A lady at Bath, walk- 
ing out one day, was impeded in her progress 
by astrange mastiff dog. She became alarmed, 
and at the same time perceived that she had 
lost her vail. Upon retracing her steps, the 
dog went on before her, till the lost article was 
discovered; and as soon as it was picked up, 
the animal hastened after his own master.” 

13. THe Serrer.—The setter is a cross 
between the Spanish pointer and the large 
water spaniel, and is justly celebrated for his 
fine scent. Youatt says “that the setter is 
evidently the large spaniel improved in size 





and beauty, and taught to mark his game by 
setting or crouching. He is more active than 
the pointer, but has not so much patient 
steadiness. It is extremely difficult to decide 
between the merits of the setter and pointer as 
dogs for shooting over. Some authors prefer 
one, some the other. Craven says ‘that in 
his opinion Russian setters are better than 
English, in nose, sagacity, and every other 
qualification that a dog ought to possess.’ ” 

A large number of curious facts and anec- 
dotes illustrative of the wonderful sagacity 
and unerring instincts of dogs are reserved for 
use in a future article on this subject. 
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Tue attention of the reader is respectfully 
called to our 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Names of Articles, Cash Value, No. Sabre. 
1. Piano, Steinway or Weber, 7 octave.#650 00... .350 
2. Parlor Organ, Mason & Hamlin, 5 oct. 170 00....100 
8. Choice Library, your selection at pub- 


MabietW TRIG oa. oid ccccwcceicesé 100 00 
4. Metropolitan Organ, Mason & Ham- 

Ties © ACB VO 0 200 ccccccescccceses 130 00 
5. Gold Hunting-case Watch, American 

Watch Co.'s best ..........00.000- 1% 00.... 
6. Choice Library, your selection....... 1% 00.... 


7. New American Cyclopedié, 16 vols.. 80 00.... 
8. Chambers’ Encyclopedia,new,10 vols. 40 00.... 
9. Silver Hunting Watch, American 
Watch Co.'s best ............+.055 60 00.... 

10. Sewing Machine, Weed’s new style. 60 00.... 
11. Sewing Machine, Wheeler & Wilson's 55 00.... 


12. Chest of Tools, 75 pieces............ 40 00.... 
13. Library, your choice .............++- 30 00.... 
14. Lange’s Commentaries, any 3 vols... 15 00.... 
15. Doty’s Washing Machine............ 14 00.... 


16. Irving's ‘* Belles Lettres Works,” 8v. 14 00.... 
1%. Rosewood Writing Desk, furnished. 12 00.... 
18. Webster's Illust’d Quarto Dictionary 12 00.... 
19. Irving's Life of Washington, 5 vols.. 12 50.... 
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20. Mitchell's General Atlas, folio....... 10 00.... 
21. Student's Set of Phren’] Works..... 10 00.... 
22. Universal Clothes Wringer.......... 9 00.... 
28. ** Bruen Cloth Plate,” for Machines.. 10 00.... 
24. Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12fineviews 4% 00.... 
25. New Physiognomy, Illustrated...... 5 00.... 
26. Weaver's Works, in one vol......... 3 00.... 
2%. Hand-Book—How to Write, Talk, Be- 
have, and Do Business............ 2%.... 2 
28. Life in the West, new.............+. 200.... 2 


Our own books may be substituted in all 
cases for any of the premiums, if preferred. 

Two old subscribers will be counted as one 
new subscriber. 

The premium will be forwarded immediately 
on receipt of the subscription list. 
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ArtTemus WARD used to tell of an adventure 
he had in Boston which resulted as follows: 

“T returned in the horse-cars part way. A 
pooty girl in spectacles sat near me, and was 
tellin’ a young man how much he reminded 
her of a young man she used to know in 
Warltham. Poorty soon the young man got 
out, and smilin’ in a seductive manner, I said 
to the girl in spectacles: 

“Don’t I remind you of somebody you used 
to know ?’ 

“* Yes,’ said she, ‘you do remind me of cre 
man, but he was sent to the penitentiary for 
stealin’ a barrel of mackerel; he died there, so 
I conclood you ain’t him.’ 

“T didn’t pursoo the conversation.” 
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MODERN LAMPS, AND THEIR IN- 
VENTORS. 

Waite the last eighty years have seen the 
invention and introduction of gaslighting in 
our streets, shops, and manufactories, scarcely 
less striking improvements have been effected 
in our domestic lamps—those indispensable 
cempanions of the student and the workman, 
whose occupation requires a steady light. 
From avery early time men had discovered 
that certain substances plunged into oil or en- 
veloped in grease would burn slowly and give 
light. But the ancient modes of employing 
these devices were far from satisfactory. They 
furnished a dim light, annoying the senses and 
injuring articles of furniture by giving out con- 
stantly thick clouds of smoke. Up to the be- 
ginning of the present century the expensive 
wax candle was the only means practically in 
use for lighting a room without the incon- 
venience of smoke. It was in 1785 that Ar- 
gand, a native of Geneva, discovered a new 
and simple method of obviating this objection 
to lamps while giving to their flame, for the 
first time, a pure and brilliant appearance. It 
was Argand who first thought of the device 
of cylindrical necks, to the top of which the 
oil was induced to ascend through a tube or by 
the capillary attraction of the wick. Argand 
knew that the air passing continually up this 
wick in two currents, the one external, the 
other internal, would afford a far more abun- 
dant supply than could be obtained by the old 
methods, and thus feed the flame with such 
rapidity as to prevent.smoke; but the crown- 
ing point of his invention was the glass chim- 
ney, the draught and heat created by which 
enabling the oil to burn at a much higher tem- 
perature, gave at once that clearness and in- 
tensity to the light which is now familiar in all 
households. While Argand was preparing to 
apply this important discovery, a workman, 
named Quinquet, left his service, and imme- 
diately afterward brought out an improvement 
as entirely his own invention. As such the 
public received it, and for a long time Quin- 
quet’s name became thus unjustly associated 
with the ingenious discoveries of his former 
master. 

Argand died in 1803. He had lived to see 
considerable improvements in the useful in- 
strument which bears his name. For the chief 
of these the world is indebted to Carcel, the 
clockmaker of Paris. To him we owe the so- 
lution of an important difficulty in lamp mak- 
ing—the avoidance of the projection of the 
shade from the reservoir. An interesting ar- 
ticle descriptive of Carcel’s invention has been 
published in the Engineer, a weekly journal, 
from which we extract the following particu- 
lars: “In a lamp which he constructed, Carcel 
made the reservoir for oil at the lower part of 
the lamp, and placed close to it a clockwork, 
which moved a little force pump, the piston of 
which raised the oil as far as the wick. The 
spring was reached by means of akey. The 
mechanical means employed by Carcel for 
raising the oil to the burner were as ingenious 
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as elegant; therefore, we have changed nothing 
of the principle of the inventor's lamp. The 
wheelwork that he adopted has always been 
retained ; the improvements being secondary 
points in the mechanism. Carcel drew but a 
small profit from his important discovery. 
Like many originators of useful inventions, to 
whom we are indebted for the luxury and ease 
of actual life, he left to others the profit and 
benefit of his work. He died in 1812, full of 
infirmities. Life had been to him but a long 
and painful struggle. When he wished to 
patent and secure to himself the property of 
his discovery, and to commence the use of it, 
he was obliged to have recourse to a partner to 
find the necessary funds. It was the apoth- 
ecary Garreau who joined him; thus, the 
patent, which was delivered the 24th of Oct., 
1800, to the inventor of the ‘ mechanical lamp,’ 
bore the two names of Carcel and Garreau. 
But the latter had nothing to do with the dis- 
covery, though his intervention in the enter- 
prise was not without its advantages. Carcel, 
greatly discouraged, would not have followed 
up the work he had proposed to himself had it 
not been for the entreaties and encouragement 
of his friend. However, the term of the patent 
expired without having brought any important 
profit to the two parties. In the Rue de 
l’ Arbre Sec at Paris may still be Seen the old 
shop of Carcel, occupied to this day by a mem- 
ber of his family, bearing this sign, ‘ Carcel, 
Inventeur.’ In the doorway of this simple 
shop may be seen the first model of the lamp 
which Carce] constructed. The hot air which 
passes from the glass chimney of the lamp 
serves to put in motion the mechanism by 
which the oil is raised to the burner. On other 
lamps is clockwork, constructed as by Carcel, 
the needles of which are put in action by tht 
same mechanism which raises the combustible 
light.” 

FOREST TREES ON THE PRAIRIES. 


Tr is gratifying to note the fact, that much interest is 
now manifested in our prairie country on the subject of 


trees. It appears that their growth is most rapid when 
protected from the annual fires which sweep through the 
dry grass and destroy nearly everything destructible in 
their course ; where there is plowed ground, the fires are 
stopped, and young groves of forest trees are thus pro- 
tected. A writer in the American Farmer gives his 
views on tree planting as follows: 

I fancy many get discouraged from an attempt to plant, 
thinking that they may not live to see the advantages of 
such an effort. To those desponding, I will, by way of 
encouragement, just name the size, age, and growth of 
some trees in our yard. 

I will begin with my grandmother's viding-whip, a 
sycamore or button-wood sprout, which was used by her, 
and by her planted forty years ago, and is now over ten 
feet in cirenmference at two feet from the ground! My 
grandfather's pear-tree, about forty years old, on an 
apple stock, is five feet eight inches round at one foot 
from the ground. My father’s black walnut trees, about 
thirty years old, of which we bave many of his own 
planting, are, the largest of them, from five feet to six 
feet ten inches in cireumference; our locust trees for 
shade and timber, also of a and about 
twenty years old, are four to five fect in girth. One 
balsam of fir before the door is thirty-five years old, and 
is four feet seven inches round; an English Mazzard 
cherry six feet five inches, a swamp elm, accidentally set 
with a small cedar when six inches high, is now six feet 
in circumference. Ourchestnute, oak, etc., are in pro- 


portion. 

I would here say that my father has about half an acre 
in locust for fence posts, from which he has cut already 
over 250 poste, besides many stakes. This grove has 
never had any cultivation — for one or two years after 
planting. -It was once thought to be destroyed by the 
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borer, but it has recovered, and is now doing good ser- 
vice in fencing the farm. It is highly valued for its 
durable timber. 

The soil where these trees grow is a deep sandy loam. 
I believe that all nuts, as well as most other trees, do 
best in a deep rich soil, no matter how stony, irregular, 
or rough, 

Now, brother boys, if you have a proper soil and can 
== trees, and take good care and not allow them to be 

lestroyed by cattle, by all means do so. Don’t be afraid 
you won't live to enjoy your own works. I will guaran- 
tee you timber to use in a few years, and plenty of nuts 
to crack and sell, as I have from my father's planting. 
have now planted my butternuts; they are two years 
old, and four to six feet high, and I intend to plant a 
chestnnt orchard this season, as the old trees show some 
signs of o-, 

A beautiful tree or vine, of one’s own planting,” must 
give pleasure, both to himself and his posterity. How 
cheaply one may thus cause the erection of his own 
monuments, which shall continue to bud and blossom 
long years after his translation to the realms of everlast- 

‘light! ‘Then plant trees, Line all the highways and 


ing 
byways with beautiful trees. Plant them on the line of 


railways, and cover all the rocky cliffs and steep hillsides, 
the banks of rivers, canals, lake shores, and waste 
places generally with beautiful forest trees. 
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PRAYERFUL THOUGHTS UNDER 
THE PRESSURE OF PAIN. 


Bovnp with the stern, hard bands of pain, I lie 
Often a prisoner in a darkened room ; 
Yet I am not alone, for Thou art nigh, 
Whose presence lightens e’en the deepest gloom. 
I listen to the sounds of busy strife, 
The little home-scenes that I may not share ; 
At times with tears I mourn my useless life, 
And then I take my grief to Thee in prayer. 
It is Thy will! and I may not know now 
Wherefore it is Thy will that I should be 
A burden to be borne with, but I bow 
My will, though faltering, unto Thy decree. 
Nor am I comfortless. My eyes behold 
The wonders of Thy great creative power ; 
The glories of Thy works to me unfold, 
In every tree, and bird, insect, and flower. 
Through the long, weary, pain-racked night, O keep 
My soul in patience, resting, Lord, on Thee ; 
What saddened vigils those, while others sleep, 
When for my murmurings Thon withdraw'st from me! 
For oft I grieve Thy love by keen regret ; 
By longing for the health ne’er to be mine; 
But heed not my complainings, Lord, and let 
My prayer be ever, “ Not my will, but Thine!” rx, 
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Fresa Arr.—People who shudder at a flesh 
wound, or a tinge of blood, would confine their 
children like convicts, and compel them, 
month after month, to breathe quantities of poi- 
son. It would less impair the mental and 
physical constitution of children, gradually to 
draw an ounce of blood from their veins during 
the same length of time, than to send them to 
breathe, for six hours a day, the lifeless and 


poisoned air of some of our school-rooms. 
Let any man who votes for confining children 
in asmail room, and keeping them on stag- 
nant air, try the experiment of breathing his 
own breath only four times over; if medical 
aid be not at hand, the children will never be 
endangered by his vote afterward.—Horace 
Mann. 


A Gem FRoM AN OLD Boox.—It has been 
eloquently and truly said, that if Christianity 
were compelled to flee from the mansions of 
the great, the academies of philosophers, the 
halls of legislators, or the throngs of busy men, 


we should find her last retreat with woman at 
the fireside. Her last audience would be the 
children gathering around the knee of the 
mother; the last sacrifice, the secret prayer es- 
caping in silence from her — heard, per- 
haps, only at the throne of . 
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Personal, 


Baron James Rornscuixp, 
the head of the celebrated banking house 
which for so many years has controlled the 
finances of Europe, is dead. He was up- 
ward of seventy-five years old, and had 
resided in Paris for many years. His 
private fortune is said to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $300,000,000. 





Heten J. UnNpdERWoopD, 
M.D., a widow lady of education, is prac- 
ticing medicine successfully at Portage 
City, Wisconsin. 


Mr. J. L. Capen, of Phila- 
delphia, is now on a lecturing tour. He 
was holding forth in Baltimore at our last 
advices. Success attend him. 


“That Chen Sap.” 


Tlere we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
bein order. Be brief. 











“Dors AFFECTION SPRING 
FROM THE Heart?’’—Thus does your 
JouRNAL of October reiterate a question 
propounded by. thousands of mortals. That 
there isa soul-center which we recognize as 
“the heart,”’ no one, whose affections have 
ever known one touch of true inspiration, 
ever doubted or denied. Tennyson may 
sing, “Trust me, cousin, all the current 
of my being sets to thee ;" still no expres- 
sion of affection so satisfies all classes and 
conditions in life as the simple “I love,” 
or “I trust you with all my heart,” and 
why? Because it is the very emotion 
experienced; and the “I hate you,’ may 
be no less heartfelt. Even the child that 
wished to tell her mother she was sancy, 
and dared not quite venture, but said, 
“Well, Mother L—, some people may think 
you are a nice woman, but I, in my heart, 
don’t think so,” knew intuitively that 
heart-throbs had something to do with 
favor and disfavor. 

I am neither a Fowler nora Wells, but I, 
in my heart, believe in that same nobility 
of soulhood, that same harmonious de- 
velopment; for nothing aside from revela- 
tion and inspiration has so tanght me to 
separate principles and projects from the 
imperfections of their advocates — the 
hizher and truer man from the lower—and 
the “ stepptng-stones” by which we may 
rise to higher life, as those same JouRNAL 
principles of yours. I believe in nerve de- 
velopment in general and in brain develop- 
ment in particular—in muscle development 
and in heart development ; but if you will 
not let me love with my heart, I will not 
love at all, nor will I hold sacred any love 
that has no heart in it. 

If you ask me if I wish that “ affection 
to spring from the heart?’ Oh, no! excuse 
me from any such. I want its fountain- 
head in the region of Veneration, Benevo- 
lence, Conscientionsness, good birth, good 
breeding, etc.; then let the crystal fount 
of domestic affection mingle with these 
undefiled outgushings, which have power 
to keep love free from all discourtesy, un- 
truth, and bitterness. Let the heart give 
out and receive, and I will welcome such 
love as Ido sunshine. I'll trust it as I do 
sunshine, knowing that such a central orb 
will not be easily blotted out. Such will 
give out light and warmth, because it has 
the supply, and giving augments it—it 
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An urchin in passing along a footpath 
met a snarling cur that vexed him, and 
with a no very gentle motion, denominated 
“*a kick,” removed the annoyance. Did 
the brain or the foot perform the action ? 
You could not well convince the boy that 
the brain déd it, or even ordered it, while 
the momentary limp of the foot would 
testify that said pedal extremity had some- 
thing to do with said removal. 

My fingers touch the keys of the piano 
or organ, and do I play with my fingers? 
Evidently, even though it be under the 
direction of the master spirit enthroned 
within my cranium ; and if Llove from both 
upper and lower brain, I do not leave my 
heart out (in the cold), but as wife, children, 
and friends gather around my social board 
or hearth, and I gladly welcome and enjoy 
the comforts and ministrations so cheer- 
fully and quietly furnished by loving hearts 
and ready hands, let its beatings tell me 
how dear others, by whom I am so beloved, 
are tome. Let my loves and friendships 
be whole-hearted, glowing, and constant, 
for through this beantiful mediam “that 
worketh no ill” to anybody, many a glad 
oasis is reached ; sufferings, toils, and 
deprivations are lightened or forgotten, 
and rich, delicious draughts of social, men- 
tal, and spiritual blessedness are enjoyed, 
that satisfy the /onging heart. and make us 
ever ready to lavish cheerful smiles and 
gentle ministrations on all around—make 
us unselfish. @. A. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOG- 
IcAL Journat.—We do not see how it 
would be possible to pnt more valuable, 
common sense Christian instruction into 
the same space than onr friend S. R. Wells 
gives in this Journat.—The Journal of 
Education (St. Louia, Mo.) for November. 


A New Jersry correspon- 
dent writes :—Dear Sir—Since reading 
your remarks in your PaRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL, September number, on the char- 
acter of the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President, I have heard something which 
corroborates your statement, that “he 
would smash things generally if provoked, 
and the safest place for the offender would 
be at a respectful distance.” 

An eminent divine and former school- 
mate of Mr. Blair's testifies that the day 
Mr. Blair graduated at Princeton College, 
N. J., “he got drank, hada fight with one 
of his best friends, and cut his nose nearly 
off with a carving-knife at the dinner-table.”* 
This is a fact to which all that were at the 
College at the time will testify. Dp. H. B. 


Tae Morning Star, an excel- 
lent religious newspaper, published in 
Dover, N. H., says of our book, ‘* Oratory, 
Sacred and Secular.” 


Some time since we took occasion to 
commend this work on New published 
by Mr. 8S. R. Wells, of NewYork, as being, 
on the whole, the best popular treatise on 
the subject which had come to our notice. 
Subsequent examination, and the testi- 
mony of others who have studied it in an 
earnest and practical way, have satisfied 
us that the commendation then given it 
rather fell below than rose above the truth. 
The work is one which it would be of 
special advantage to our ministers to pro- 
cure and study; and we have therefore 
ordered a small number of the publishers, 
that we may supply them to purchasers at 
this office. The retail price is here, as at 
New York, $1 50 per copy. Orders are 
solicited. 

Of course we think every young man who 
would learn to speak, and speak acceptably, 
would do well to read this hook. 


An enthusiastic reader sends 
the following letter: Dear Hditor—{ am 
glad to acknowledge the many benefits I 





must outflow. 
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entertaining and beneficial, and I am really 
at a loss to know how any one that has 
ever paid any attention to it can find it 
otherwise. It treats of the most wonder- 
ful works of creation, and all who deligh' o 
stndy and admire the wonderful works of 
creation can find something to study and 
admire in *‘man.” In him are centered 
many mysteries, and Phrenology is the key 
which unlocks them. It gives us a better 
insight into the secret workings of the 
human mind than all other works on 
mental philosophy combined. I have often 
thought that if some of the years spent in 
acquiring a knowledge of thé dead lan- 
guages were spent in the study of Phrenol- 
ogy, how much more profitably they would 
be spent, how much more we would know 
about our fellow-beings, how much better 
we would understand the conditions of 
life, its great duties, its successes and 
failures! I believe that if its teachings 
were better known and obeyed, that we 
would occupy a higher position in the scale 
of civilization—that we would have not 
only better men and women, but greater. 
I hope that the time will soon come when 
Phrenology will be universally taught in 
our schools and colleges, and I hope that 
you may long be blessed with life and 
health to advocate and disseminate its 
great truths, Yours respectfully, J. w. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


iterarpy Aotices. 


[AZ works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JoURNAL may be ordered from this 
office, at prices annexed.) 








Memory’s TRIBUTE TO THE 
Lire, CHARACTER, AND WORK OF THE 
Rev. Tuomas H. Stockton, for several 
terms Chaplain to Congress. By Rev. 
Alexander Clark, A.M., Pastor First 
Methodist (Protestant) Church, Pitts- 
burg, and former Associate Pastor with 
the deceased in Philadelphia. Printed 
on fine tinted paper, and bound in flex- 
ible cloth, making a very handsome little 
16mo vol. of about 64 pages. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents; in enameled paper covers, 
25 cents. 8S. R. Wells, Publisher, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

This memorial includes the faneral ser- 
mon preached by Mr. Clark, and reported 
in the New York Methodist and other pa- 
pers, revised and elaborated for this spe- 
cial work; the supplemental remarks by 
Rev. William Collier, D.D.; Amelia Wel- 
by’s poem; the prayer at Gettysburg. It 
contains the particulars of his last days, 
and will be a valuable keepsake or present. 
This is what is said of it: 

“ An elegant tribute from one who knew 

and loved him well.”"—N. ¥. Methodist. 

“An eloquent and impressive memo- 

rial.”—Pittsburg Commercial. 

“ Itis in the deep catholic spirit of Stock- 

ton himself, clearly apprebends his t- 

ness and power, and is a precious and ten- 

der tribute of love.”— Christian Radical, 

“A loving, tender, beautiful, and able 

portraiture of the greatest pulpit orator of 

the century.” — Rev. J. Wa/ker Jackson, 

Pastor Green St. M. B. Church, Phila. 


Tuer Ursuor Famity; A Serio- 
Comic Poem. By Henry Clay Work. 
— Henry C. Work, Pub- 
isher. 


Mr. Work is pretty well known as a bal- 
lad writer“ Kingdom Coming,” “ Baby- 
lon is Fallen,” * Come Home, Father,” and 
others of nearly equal popularity having 
been composed by him. In this new poem 
Mr. Work has certainly succeeded in at- 
taining one object, that of luadicrousness. 
Many parts of it are very fanny, especially 
the illustrations initiatory of the chapters. 





have derived from the study of Phrenol- 
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ogy. As a study,I have always found it the representation of a boot being forcibly 


: protruded through the middle of the page 
| to the great damage generally of the mat- 
| ter therein printed—the reader being una- 
ble to discover any coherency or significa- 
tion in the words and remnants of words 
which survive the kick. If the author 
wished thus to communicate his opinion 
of his work, he has put his so(u)i(e) into it 
with muscular emphasis. The book is an 
oddity—and contains flings at many hu- 
mors of the day. It would be difficult to 
give a fair idea of its character without 
several lengthy quotations, which our lim= 
ited space precludes. 


Dew-Drors on THE Desert 
or Lire. By Robert R. Engle. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Waynesville, Ohio. 
Price, $1. 

This isa volume of miscellaneous matter 
—poems, incidents, sketches, etc. Many of 
them are worth perusal for the tenderness, 
pathos, and high-toned morality. There 
are several sketches which would make 
good temperance tracts. Such, for instance, 
are “ The Lost One Found,” “* Thoughts on 
Temperance,” “The Broken Jug,”’ * Live 
for Something,” and “The Antiquity of 
Temperance.’ “The Cancer Cured” is a 
good illustration of the medical hum- 
bugs of the day. None of the articles are 
lengthy, and therefore not likely to weary 
a reader of small Continuity. 


Mayuew’s University Boox- 
KeeErine. A Treatise on Business and 
Accounts, designed as a text-book for 
commercial colleges and seminaries of 
learning, for use in the counting-room, 
and for private study. By Ira Mayhew 
A.M., author of “Mayhew’s Practical 
one etc. 8yo, pp. 318. Cloth. 


This work is a valuable one to the young, 
for its very gradual progression from the 
rudimentary to the highest principles of 
scientific book-keeping. The rules or pre- 
cepts are illustrated by interesting inci- 
dents of every-day life, which at the same 
time inculcate the point sought to be im- 
pressed on the learner's mind, and give 
something of the attractive character of a 
narrative to a work which, in the ordinary 
form, would be a compilation of rather 
dry details. 

Besides the rules, illustrations, and sug- 
gestions, relating to accounts, many very 
valuable hints are interspersed throughout 
the book with reference to the conduct of 
business, Arithmetical calculations, in so 
far as they may be adapted to cial 
transactions, are given in fullest detail. 
The department of the work entitled 
“Philosophy and Morals of Business,” is 
particularly interesting and valuable to the 
young man just starting in the theater of 
competitive trade. Brief aud pertinent ar- 
ticles on such subjects as these: Choice of 
Business, Labor the Source of Wealth, 
How to Render Labor the Most Productive, 
How Merchants are Useful, How Mone 
Facilitates Exchanges, — are distributed 
through this department. Altogether, for 
comprehensiveness, clearness, and practi- 
cal adaptability, this work is the best that 
has come under our notice. 





Tue FLower anp THE Srar, 
and other Stories for Children. Written 
and illustrated by W. J. Linton. Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. $1 50. 

Mr. Linton’s ability as an engraver is 
unquestionable, and in this little book he 
evinces decided ability as a story-teller for 
children. His language, figures, and illus- 
trations are adapted to the tastes and 
fancies of the little ones, The contents of 
the book, ‘besides the s indicated 
the title, are: * Willie's m,” “Ji 
and the Bean Stalks,” ‘“* Another Jack the 
Giant-Killer,” “Grandmother's Story, 
“ Kitten’s Growlings "—all illustrated in a 








The preface is rendered very striking by 


pleasing manner. 
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Tar Human Inrettect: with 
an Introduction =e Psychology and 
the Soul. By Noah Porter, D.D., Clark 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Meta- 
shysics in Yale College. New York: 
Yharles Scribner & Co. Octavo, cloth, 
pp. xxvii., 673. Price, $5. 

We have received this elaborate work 
from the publishers, and take immediate 
occasion to acknowledge the favor. Want 
of time compels us to defer an extended 
notice to our next number. 


Wrrn its edition of January 
ist, 1849,“* Littel’s Living Age ” enters upon 
its one hundredth volume. It is issued 
every Saturday, and contains excellent se- 
lections of the best literature—foreign and 
domestic—of the day. Its protracted ex- 
istence is the best evidence of its value in 
public estimation. Published by Littel & 
Gay, of Boston, at $8 per annum. 
Rusy’s Hussanp. By Marion 

Harland, author of * Alone,” “ Hidden 

Path,” etc. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 

Marion Harland stands confessedly one 
of the best of those who promote light 
literature by adding to its long catalogue 
of fiction the creations of their fancy. 
Her writings are very free of the moral 
impurity which is characteristic of modern 
novels, and therefore are 
worthy the attention of those who are in- 
clined to read novels. “ Ruby's Husband” 
is written in a fresh style, and with a 
naturalness which is commendable. The 
incidents are not aggravations of proba- 
bility, and therefore do not sheck common 
sense. The miseries of ill-assorted mar- 
riage are the burden of the tale, and gen- 
erally well told. 
Tue Morrisons. 

Domestic Life. 

mer. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1 75. 


Mrs. Hosmer laid claim to public atten- 
tion by the production of * Ten Years of a 
Lifetime,” and the reading public sustain- 
ed her claim by pronouncing favorably on 
her merits as a writer. In “The Morri- 
sons” she has shown much tact in engag- 


ing the reader's attention in the very | 


beginning of the story, and prevents its 
decline by frequent changes of incident or 
kaleidoscopic phases of the same train of 
occurrence. The story is of an Irish 
family, of respectability and education, 
that had emigrated to America, and here 
meets with a variety of experience, espe- 
cially love affairs on the part of the younger 
members. Not a little humor is displayed 
in the conversational portions. 


Tue Orpuans’ Triumpus, The 
oor of Lily and Harry Grant. By H. 
K. P., author of * The emptons,” etc. 
New York: M. W. Dodd. Cloth, 18mo. 
Price, $1 25. 

This appears, from a hasty glance, to be 
an account of the troubles and joys of two 
orphan children who were thrown for sup- 
port upon the compassion of strangers by 
the early deaths of their parents. Their 
deep religious life, sweetness of temper, 
and readiness to help, more than returned 


the kindness of their friends, and were the | 


chief instrumentalities in bringing to them 
a knowledge of that “ peace which passeth 
all understanding.” 
lished by several neat engravings. It is 
well suited to the home library, or for a 
holiday gift. 
Pau. AND MarGaret; the Ine- 

briate’s Children. By H. K. P., author 

of * Robert > Cabin Boy,” etc. New 


York: Dodd. iémo. Cloth. 
Price, $1. 


A neatly written and engaging book for 
children. The sentiments incuicated are 


mach more | 


A Story of | 
By Mrs. Margaret Hos- | 


The book is embel- | 


only those of a pure Christian morality. 
The plot of the story has much to do with 
the recent civil conflict, Paul being made 
to share in the strife as a soldier of the 
line. This feature, however, imparts a 
vivid character to the book and will deepen 
the juvenile interest. The print is large 
and clear, and the general make-up credit- 
able. 


Tue ENTERTAINING Story OF 
Krxe Bronpe; His Lily and his Rose- 
bad. By Anna M. Diaz. With Illustra- 
tions by W. L. Sheppard. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. $1 50. 

This is an excellent little book for chil- 
dren, pleasantly mingling fairy-land and 
common life in a story of the wanderings 
and adventures of some hypothetical young 
heirs to royalty. A neat holiday book for 
boys or girls. —_ 


A Practica GRAMMAR OF THE 
Hesrew Lanevaee, for Schools and 
Colleges. By B. Felsenthal, Ph. Dr., 
Minister of the Zion Congregation, Chi- 
cago. New York: L. H. Frank, Pub- 
lisher. 

This is a emall but comprehensive work 
for the purposes of a student in Hebrew. 
It is progressive, but so gradual in ite 
| progression that the intricacies of Hebrew 
| are greatly simplified. We confidently 
|commend the work as one of the most 





| practical for acquiring a knowledge of the 
| Bible language that we have examined. 


| Tur Wurre Scatper. A Sto 
of the Texan War. By Gustave Aima 
author of the “ Prairie Flower,” etc. 

Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

This Gustave Aimard has written many 
books portraying Western border life. It 
| is said that he writes of much that he has 
witnessed and experienced. He is certain- 
ly a dashing and forcible story teller, and 
well suited to those who like to read tales 
bordering on the marvelous. 


Lapres’ Own MaGazine. 
Mrs. M. C. Bland, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
announces a new monthly under the above 
title. It is to be devoted to Literature, 
| Art, Dress, Household Economy, Health, 
Physical Culture, and the Promotion of 
| True Womanhood. Terms—$i 50 a year. 
| To be published at the office of the North- 
| western Farmer Co. On receipt of the 

new candidate for public favors, we will 
describe it more at length. 





Armstrone’s Hisrory oF 
THe Temperance Rerormation. The 
State League says “it is a book of rare 
merit and value to Temperance men, and 
especially to every laborer in the Temper- 
ance world. We hope it will meet witha 
wide sale, for it can not fail of accomplish- 
ing good wherever read.” It is sent from 
this office by mail, post-paid, for $1 50. 


Maset’s Mistake. By Mrs. 
Ann 8, Stephens, author of “ Fashion 
and Famine,” etc. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 12mo, cloth. $1 75. 
Mrs. Stephens is one of our American 

authors who have succeeded in writing 

| novels sufficiently involved, mysterious, 
and striking, to satisfy most readers of fic- 
| tion. In the book under notice, her de- 
scriptions of soft and elegant living are 
superbly elaborate. See what a wealth of 
phraseology she can bring to her aid when 
| depicting luxurious ease ! 

“The book-cases of carved ebony that 
run along two sides of the apartment are 
filled with rare books, accumulated during 
his travels, some of them worth their 
weight in gold. Doors of plate-glass pro- 
tected their antique and offen gorgeous 
bindings, and medallions of rare bronzes 
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were inlaid in the rich carvings of the cor- 
nices. Over the mantlepiece of Egyptian 
marble, carved to a miracle of art, hung an 
original by Guido, one of those ethereal 
pictures in which the figures seem to float 
through the glowing atmosphere, borne on- 
ward only by a gushing sense of their hap- 
piness,” etc. The general tone of the 
book is warm, yet sprightly and agreeable. 


Messrs. Peterson & Bro- 
THERS announce a new novel by Mrs. 
Southworth, entitled “Fair Play.” It is 
said to be equal to anything heretofore 
turned out by that prolific author. 


Across THE ATLantTic. Being 
Letters from France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and England. By Charles 
H. Haeseler, M.D., of Pottsville, Pa. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


This, as its title shows, contains a series 
of letters which were written by Dr. 
Haeseler, during a tour of Europe which 
was made last year. Nearly all of them 
appeared originally in the Miners’ Journal, 
of Pottsville, and attracted considerable 
attention by their freshness, variety, and 
the information imparted. They are of no 
little value, in the present improved form, 
to those who may be looking forward to a 
trip to Europe, as much of the experience 
related by the author is of practical account, 
especially that having reference to hotel 
life and sight-seeing in the principal cities. 
The book is wel! made, and should find 
ready sale. 


Yxsterpay, To-pay, AND For- 
Ever; A Poem, in Twelve Books. By 
Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Christ Church, a 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 
Second Edition. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

A notice of this deeply interesting and 
valuable work will appear in the February 
number of the JournnaL. We regret that 
it came to hand too late for appreciative 
mention in the present edition. 


Tue Porticat Works oF Sir 
Water Scorr. Diamond Edition. 
Complete in One Vol. pp. 487. Price, 
$1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


We now have several of the best poets in 
these most compact, if not most legible, 
little volumes. Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and Scott are completed,—others 
are to follow. The mechanical execution 
is almost perfect. $2. 


Priymovuts Putprt, published 
by J. B. Ford & Co., contains a Sermon 
each week of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
It is the only regular publication of such 
Sermons, and is issued in a neat and cheap 
style suitable for binding. The price here- 
after will be eight cents per copy; $3 a 
year; $1 75 for six months. 


Lire or Mark M. Pomeroy, 
with Portrait. By Mrs. Mary E. Tucker. 


12mo, a 230. Price, $ 50. 

York: G. W. Carleton, Publisher. 

Less, some very rough political utter- 
ances—among which were widely copied 
the remarks consigning the late President 
Lincoln to the lowest hell, and exalting his 
assassin to the highest heaven, and his al- 
most frantic denunciations of the American 
Congress, including the whole Republican 
party—and less, some boyish rogueries— 
not to be encouraged—the subject of this 
sketch is not without redeeming traits. 
For example, a party Democrat though he 
be, he neither drinks alcoholic liquors nor 
uses tobacco in any form; and he is said 
to be a very kind-hearted person. Mrs. 
Tucker has performed her part of the work 


New 





with evident love and care. 





Lockstey Hart. A Poem, 
with illustrations. By Alfred Tennyson. 
18mo, pp. 75. Price, $1 25. Ticknor & 
Fields. 

One of the most exquisitely illustrated 
and beautifully printed little books of the 
season. The story is of a “nice young 
man” who fell in love with his cousin, 
who, at the command of her father, married 
another. 

* Like a love-sick youth he wande 

Nourishing a youth sublime, = 

With the fairy tales of science, 

And the long result of time.” 


But that was in the spring, when “a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thonghts 
of love.” 

Being disappointed in his anticipations, 
he tries various methods to soothe his 
feelings. At one time he seems to grieve 
at his loss, and at the same time calls her 
names (as children would say). Hear him. 


“O my cousin, shallow-hearted ! 
O my Amy, mine no more!” 


Then he becomes sentimental and cries, 


“O the dreary, dreary moorland! 
O the barren, barren shore !” 


Then he becomes angry and calls her-- 


“ Falser than all fancy fathoms, 
Falser than all songs have sung, 
Puppet to a father’s threat, 
nd servile to a shrewish tongue! 


“Is it well to wish thee happy ? 
Having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings, 
And a narrower heart than mine! 
“Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower 
To his level day by day, 
What is fine within thee, wing 
Coarse to sympathize with clay. 
“ As the husband is, the wife is: 
Thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature, 
Will have weight to drag thee down. 
“He will hold thee, when his passion 
Shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, 
A little dearer than his horse.” 


Is this intended as a compliment to man, 
or is he noble and manly when he says— 
“Cursed be the social wants that sin against 

the strength of youth! 
be the social ties that warp us 
from the living truth! 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from 

honest Nature's rule! 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the strait- 

en’d forehead of the fool!” 


Finally he begins to philosophize as 
follows: 
“ Well—tis well that I shouid bluster ! 
Hadst thon less unworthy proved— 
Would to God—for I had loved thee 
More than ever wife was loved. 
* Am I mad, that I should cherish 
That which bears but bitter fruit? 
I will pluck it from my bosom, 
Though my heart be at the root.” 


At length he concludes that— 


“The jingling of the guinea helps 


The hurt that honor feels, 


And the nations do but murmur. 
Snarling at each other's heels.” 
Consequently he plunges into the world 
recklessly, and tears through life as if it 
mattered not what he did. 


KaTEecHIsMUS DER PHRENOLO- 


foplece and eighteen engravings tn the 
ece, and €' een en 
text. Fifth improved fdltion "t Leipzig, 

J. J. Weber. 

The works of Dr. Scheve take the same 
position in Germany as our own in En- 
gland. Dr. Scheve is the great German 
pioneer of Phrenology, and a true disciple 
of Gall, whom he resembles in features. 
We can not do better than give the table 
of contents of this little Catechiem of 
Phrenology: I. Outlines of Phrenology; 
Il. History of Phrenology; Ul. Fou, 
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Phrenological Principles :—1. The brain is 
the organ of the mind; 2. The brain is not 
a single but a collective organ; 3. The 
size of the brain is the measure of power ; 
4. The form of the brain is known by the 
outward shape of the skull; IV. The prim- 
itive Faculties of the Mind and their Or- 
gans, with separate treatment of each fac- 
ulty; V. Questions from Science and 
Life:—1. Activity of the mind; 2. The 
best mind, or form of brain; 3. Human 
knowledge ; 4. Physiognomy ; 5. Material- 
ism, freedom of the will; 6. Application 
of Phrenology. 

The following sentences will show the 
tendency of the work: Character depends 
more upon the shape of the brain than 
temperament; the influence of tempera- 
ment, however, is important. Physiog- 
nomy and Phrenology should be studied 
together. No physiognomist can penetrate 
the mind without the aid of Phrenology. 
Physiognomy is true. This truth is con- 
tained in the harmony of nature and man. 
Phrenology has been charged with materi- 
alistic tendencies ; but it does not lead to 
itat all. The truth can never be danger- 
ous. The freedom of will is never uncon- 
fined, but always more or less confined. 
Phrenology is a true system of morals, and 
the understanding of it the true way to 
improvement. The little work closes with 
the application of Phrenology to educa- 
tion and religion. Its popularity in Ger- 
many may be seen from the fact that it is 
already in a fifth edition. We can procure 
it for our German readers at a cost of 
about 50 cents. 


A Crass Book for Jewish 
Youth of both Sexes; containing an 
abridged history of the Bible, and bio- 
graphical notices of the patriarchs, 
prophets, rulers, and kings of Israel, a 
concise account of all the festivals, fasts, 
and distinguished periods throughout 
the year; a description of the ceremonies 
and customs, with their explanations ; 
and also a series of religious and moral 
lessons as deduced from Holy Writ. By 
Rev. H. A. Henry. % cents, 

Scripture History, Simply 
arranged for the use of Jewish Schools. 
By Pyke. First Edition. 60 cents. 

Tue Ten CoMMANDMENTs, and 
Thirteen Creeds, or Chief Principles of 
the Jewish Religion, with Commentaries 
from Henry’s Class Book. 25 cents. 

A Carecutism of Religious and 
Moral Instruction. for Children of the 
Hebrew faith. 25 cents. 

Hesrew Catenpar for the 
oo 5629—1868-9. From Sept. 17th, 

868, to Sept. 5th, 1869. Printed in 

Hebrew and German, and also in Hebrew 

and English. 


The four books first mentioned above 
furnish a brief yet compendious view of 
Hebrew theology. Though adapted to the 
use of youth in schools or as a reading 
book, their clearness and succinctness 
render them most suitable for the examin- 
ation of the general reader. It is notorious 
that among Christians the leading tenets 
of Judaism are very little known; .and 
what is known or pretended to be known 
of them is in most cases made the pretext 
or occasion for open antagonism or deeply 
rooted prejudice. Let justice be done. 
Let these little manuals set us right with 
reference to that ancient faith which God 
Himeelf systematized, and which the great 
prophets of ancient days lived to perpetu- 
ate. 

These works are published by L. H. 
Frank & ©o., the successors to the late 
well-known Henry Frank, New York. 


Tue CHILDREN’s FRIEND is 
a handsome little quarto monthly, full of 
pretty pictures, published in London. It 





may be ordered from Mr. Charles F. Roper 
633 Broadway, New York, at 75 cents a 
year. Single numbers 10 cents. 

Tue Inrant’s Macazine, 
same size and price, printed in large letters, 
may be also had of Mr. Roper. 


Scnoot Laws or Iowa—as 
amended by the 12th General Assembly— 
with Forms and Decisions for the Use 
and Government of School Officers. Re- 
vised and Codified in pursuance of Law. 
By D. Franklin Wells, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. W. F. Palmer, State 
Printer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A valuable publication, and suited to 
these days of educational liberty and pro- 
gress. 
Tue Future oF VINELAND. 

15 cents, 

Insect ExTINGUISHER. 12 cts. 
Mr. Josepa Treat has published two 

little tracts, as above, which will interest 

the reader. 
“ Ger THE Best.” Messrs. 

LUTHER TUCKER AND Son, Albany, N. Y., 
have just published their ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL ReeisTer oF Rurat AFratrs for 
1869, with 130 engravings. Price, 30 cents. 
This is the 15th number of the very best 
thing of the kind published. Farmers, gar- 
deners, stock and fruit growers, as well as 
housekeepers, ali should have a copy of 
this Rural Register for 1869. We will send 
it, post-paid, for 30 cents. 


Tue Truk Grecian Benn. 
A Story in Verse. By Larry Leigh. 
“Whence and what art thon, execrable 

*—Milton. With Illustrations. 
: J. S. Redfield. Muslin. 


According to the story told herein, the 
“Grecian Bend” originated with a devo- 
tee of fashion in Paris who had a spinal 
disease, and who was very angry in think- 
ing—with her small brain—of her ruined 
figure and her hopes destroyed. Suddenly 
she seized the idea of parading hersclf, 
dressed in her furbelows, with 
**A crook in the back, and a crook in the 


arm, 
And with these same crooks she meant yet 
to charm.” 

A colic pain added a curve to her bend, 
which made her very happy, for she 
thought that she would make the people 
stare when they saw the curves she had 
created by padding. The fashion “ took” 
with a foolish few. —— 


Tue New Encianp TRraGE- 
pres. Two ms, on the Persecution 
of the Quakers in New England, and 
Salem Witchcraft. By H. W. Longfellow. 
One vol., 16mo. Price, $1 50. ton : 
Ticknor & Fields. 

The titles of the poems are ‘‘ John Endi- 
cott,” and “ Giles Corey, or the Salem 
Farms.” The latter deals with the stories 
of witchcraft. The author treats the sub- 
ject in a manner calculated to awaken our 
sympathy for the persecuted, and our sor- 
row for the ultra religious zeal which could 
tolerate such persecutions. The whole 
tone of the work is that of toleration and 
forbearance in religious matters. Our 
friends the Quakers will roll this as a 
rich morsel under their mental tongues, 
and congratulate themselves that they have 
a champion in so distinguished an author. 
As regards the poetical merits of the book, 
we do not think it will add to Mr. Long- 
fellow’s reputation. 


Great OUTLINE OF GEOGRA- 
puy for High Schools and Families. By 
Theodore 8. Fay. Withan Atlas. Price, 

%. Berlin: Stilke & Van Muyden. 
ew York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 
In this dnodecimo volume of nearly two 


hundred and fifty pages, with the accom- 





panying Atlas, is embraced the labors of 
the author for twenty years; and the result 
is one of the most compact and admirable 
works of the kind that we ever remember 
to bave seen. It brings geography down 
to the comprehension of the youngest 
child; yet presents new methods of geo- 


Go our €orvespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Genera INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 





graphical study to the most intelligent 
mind. It does not pretend to be a com- 
plete exposition of geography, but is, as 
the author says, a “‘ great [general] out- 
line,’ intended equally for the use of per- 
sons who have never studied geography 
(these will find it a foundation), and for 
persons who have completed their studies 
(these will find it a résumé).”’ The ar- 
rangement is very simple, but exceedingly 
comprehensive. The Atlas contains eight 
maps, brought down to the newest dis- 
coveries and alterations (including Alaska), 
and illustrates, with the text-book, geog- 
raphy, under the divisions of Astronomi- 
cal, Physical, and Political Geography. 
The boundaries, names, respective situa- 
tion, condition, population, productions, 
climate, natural phenomena, and civiliza- 
tion are exhibited of every country treated, 
and form a part of the general study. The 
maps are in themselves very attractive, 
and allure the younger students on to wid- 
er researches. The text-book is written in 
a reverential spirit, and its motto is quite 
appropriate: ‘“‘ Worship Him that made 
heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters.”—(Rev. xiv. 7.) 


Hoty Pooks. 


Notices under this head are of selections 
Srom the late issues of the press, and rank 
among the more valuable for literary merit 
and substantial information. 











No Troroverrare. By Charles Dick- 
ens and Wilkie Collins. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper. Price, 
10 cents. 

OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
AND Mepicat Zootoey. By H. Allen, 
M.D. 8vo, pp. 190. Cloth, $2 25. 

Sermons by H. W. Beecher, Plymouth 
Church. Selected from published and un- 
published Discourses, and revised by their 
Author. Portr. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 484, 486. 
Cloth, $5 for the two volumes. 

A THovsanp Mines’ WALK across 
Soutn America. By N. H. Bishop. With 
Introduction by E. A. Samuels, Esq, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

JACK THE CoNQUEROR; or, Difficulties 
Overcome. By C. E. Bowen. Illustr. 
Small 4to, pp. 119. Cloth, $2 75. 

MIscELLANEOUS QuEsTIONS, with An- 
sewers. Embracing Science, Literature, 
the Arts, etc. By W. Chambers, $1 40. 

Tae Woman's Krxepom; a Love Story. 
By Mrs. D. M. Craig. Tlustr. $1 7%. 

Tae Homan INTELLEcT; with an Intro- 
duction upon Psychology and the Soul. By 
N. Porter, D.D. 8vo, pp. xxvii., 673. 
Cloth, $5 50. 

Boox or Ex.ecant Exrracts. With 
over seventy Illustrations by eminent 
artiste. Superfine paper. Within Red 
Lines. 4to. Extra cloth, $4 25. 

A Few Frrenps, anp How THEY 
AmusEp THEMsetves. A Tale in Nine 
Chapters, containing Descriptions “of 
Twenty Pastimes and Games, and a 
Fancy-dress Party. By M. E. Dodge, 
author of “Hane Brinker,” and “The 
Irvington Stories." 12mo. Fine cloth. 

Cameos FROM ENG isu History. From 
Rollo to Edward II. By Miss C. M. Yonge, 
author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. 
12mo. Tinted paper. Neat cloth. $1 40. 





Questi of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will re- 
spond in the earliest number practicable. 
As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in; therefore 
tt is better for all inquirers to inclose the 
requisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 
Your * Best Tuovucnuts” solicited. 


How to Ger into New 
Yorx.—What is the best way to get to a 
first-class hotel in New York after leaving 
the cars? and where is the best place to 
leave the horse-cars on going down from 
Albany ? 

Ans. On reaching New York by the 
Hudscn River Railroad, if a person wishes 
to stop at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, St. 
Denis, or Everett House, he will leave the 
cars at 30th Street. If he wishes to stop 
at the Astor Honse, Metropolitan, or St. 
Nicholas, he will stop at the Chamber 
Street station. On leaving the cars, if ac- 
companied by ladies. take a coach belong- 
ing to the hotel you wish to stop at, the 
name of which you will find printed on the 
same. You may take an ordinary carriage, 
but if the coachman does not have his rates 
of fare in sight, you may suspect him for a 
rogue who would cheat you by demanding 
double fare. If you have no lady with you, 
and do not wish to take a carriage, you 
can have your baggage sent by express—a 
messenger with his badge and book will 
meet you on the car previous to arriving 
in the city. If you have nothing but a 
satchel, you can walk to your hotel without 
trouble or cost, and any policeman, whom 
you will recognize by his uniform and 
badge, will inform you of the right way 
and the distance to any hotel. 

The less you have to do with noisy run- 
ners and bawling hackmen at the depot, 
the better. When you ride in the coach 
belonging to the hotel, the fare is generally 
charged in your bill. If you have your 
doubts abont the charges of an ordinary 
hackman, demand to see the card, which, 
according to law, should be posted in the 
carriage stating the price of fares; or ask 
a policeman what the fare should be fer 
the route you ride; at all events, don't 
permit the lawless sharks of this or any 
other city to fleece you. They don’t often 
attempt it upon a citizen of the town, and 
they have the sagacity to know who 
belongs in New York, and who therefore 
are likely to know prices and distances to 
hotels. A hackman will sometimes charge 
aman $2 to carry him from one place to 
another, which he represents as being two 
or three miles, and to make it seem all 
right, will drive around a long distance out 
of his way, and land the stranger within 
500 feet from where he started. A word 
more: never ju of the character of a 
city or town by the treatment you receive 
from these adventurers, runners, and bag- 
page smashers, who are the scourge and 

wless scum of every city. 

GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT- 
GenERAL.—The highest officer in the 
United States Army is General, that of 
Lieutenant-General follows, as is the case 
with Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. 
Major-General was the highest until Gen. 
Scott was made Lieutenant-General. Now 
we have General, Lieutenant-General, 
Major-General, and Brigadier-General. 
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Purenotocy Fatsr.—How 
can you reconcile Phrenology with the 
teachings of Scripture? We are tanght to 
be humble, gentle, and forgiving, and your 
science recognizes Self-Esteem, which gives 
pride ; Combativeness, which is opposed to 
gentleness; and Destructiveness, which 
seems averse to forgiveness. Besides, we 
do not find in the Bible all the queer names 
you give to the faculties and passions, and 
how can I, who earnestly desire to make 
the Word of God my rule of faith and life, 
accept so many faculties unless they are 
authorized by the Bible? 

Ans. Your inquiry is quite natural, but 
does more credit to your heart (disposition) 
than to your head (intelligence). We have 
prepared and published a pamphlet contain- 
ing the definition of each of the faculties 
and passions, with engraved illustrations 
of the organs large and small, together with 
numerous appropriate Scripture quota- 
tions, showing a direct recognition of the 
use and abuse of every faculty and pro- 
pensity contained in the phrenological 
classification. 
any reader to witness this wonderful har- 


mony existing between science and reve- | 


lation. It will be sent post-paid by mail, 
from this office, for four, red postage 
stamps. 


Cuarues V. AND nts Anpica- 
Ttrow.—In what sense can Charles V. have 
been said to flee from Germany? (See, in 
October number of Journa, Mrs. Laura E. 
Lyman in an article on “* Self-Culture.”) 
Did he not abdicate in favor of his son, 


Philip Il. of the Netherlands, and retire | 
to Spain deliberately, in conformity with | 


an ¢arly project agreed upon between him 
and the Empress ? 

Ans. In the ordinary sense, the abdica- 
tion of Charles V. was voluntary. But 
taking him as the representative of Cathol- 
icism in Germany, in the large historic 
sense, he was driven from the throne. He 
left no heir to his pristine power in the 
empire. Protestantism triumphed and 
Catholicism declined. In this sense the 
word “flies * may be properly applied to 
him. 

Bisuor Smmpson appears to 
have a low forehead, yet he is a very able 
man; these facts are sometimes used by 
unbelievers in Phrenology as a strong 
argument against it. What have you to 
say on the subject? 


Ans. Bishop Simpson has prominently 
developed Perceptive organs, which, by 
the protrusion of the brow, make. his fore- 
head appear retreating; but his head is 
long from the opening of the ear to the 
root of the nose, showing a good-sized in- 
tellectual region; his hair grows rather 
low upon his forehead, which leads a 
casual observer to regard it as low; but the 
Bishop has a large head and a strong phre- 
nological development of the Intellectual 
faculties, and a healthy body to support 
his brain. 

Six Corres ror a Dotitar.— 
A young lady wishes to engage in the sale 
of our New ANNUAL For 1869. She asks 
us to state the wholesale price. We give 
it here. If 50 copies be ordered, the price 
will be only $8, post-paid. For 100 copies, 
post-paid, $15. If a thousand, the price— 
by exprese—will be $120. This leaves a 
liberal profit to the agent. Every person 
who can read would buy a single copy at 
2 cents. 


Our Eyes anp Ears.—A 
crusty young bachelor finds fault with the 
ladies for piercing their ears to put in rings. 
He suggests that the nose would look as 
well with a ring in it. Tastes differ. It 
has been claimed that ringing the ears 
strengthens the eyes. Sailors are of this 
opinion, and 80 many wear small rings. It 
is said that “ fine feathers make fine 
birds ;" but it does not follow that any 


It will please and surprise | 


sort of feathers make fine women. We 


and so forth. But rings in ears and nose 
would be less injurious than tight lacing, 
high-heeled thin-so.ed shoes, low-necked 
dresses, hot drinks, late dinners, and other 
fashionable dissipations. Rings or no 
rings, we can not keep house without the 
ladies. The bachelor must yield the point. 


Treetu.—lIs there danger of 
wearing off the enamel of teeth by using a 
rather stiff brush three times a day ? 

Ans. No,—if no sharp polishing powder 
be used with the brush. After wetting 
and before using, draw the brush across a 
bit of fine toilet soap; then brush the 
teeth; this will cleanse both teeth and 
brush at the same time. 

- . = - 

Fatatiry.—A correspondent 
puts the following question, and then, 
without waiting for an answer, puts forth 
his own fatalistic doctrines. We quote: 

Do you believe in fate? I believe that 
however positive a man may be, and 
however strennously he may exert uimeelf, 
he will fail in all his undertakings if ** fate” 
is against him. I believe that God, or an 
invisible power, governs in the affairs of 
|}men. We can do our duty, but we don’t 

know what the result will be. How often 

have I (and I suppose others can say the 
| same) strained every nerve, and expected 
everything to turn out in my favor, when, 
instead, the results would be totally other- 
wise and unexpected! Please to give me 
your opinion on the subject. 

Ans. We are governed by fixed laws, 
| and to a certain extent may be said to be 
“fated.” For example, we are fated to 
| come into existence by a certain process ; 





have cherished the saying that “ beauty, | 
when unadorned, is adorned the most,” | 





| Polyglot Readers: French,German, Italian, 
| and Spanish, with English Translations, 


to live by food; to be tall or short, light or | 


| dark, male or female, etc. These are mat- 
ters over which we, as individuals, have 
no control. But we are not fated to be 
obedient or disobedient, sober or inebri- 
ated, honest or dishonest, Republican or 
Democrat; nor are we fated to be outcasts 
and vagabonds. These are matters of 
choice with ourselves. We are free to 
elect what course of life we will pursue; 
where we will reside; what church we 
will attend; what occupation we will fol- 
low. In short, we are free moral agents, 
and may have our own way, and live in 
accordance with laws of our being and the 
will of God; or, we may go contrary to 
those laws, and coramit moral or physical 
suicide in a hundred different ways. Man 
isan accountable being ; his plea of fatality 
will not save him, nor help him. 


Macurnist.— W hat is a mas- 
ter machinist ? 

Ans. A master machinist, in the true 
sense of the term, is one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the manufacture and opera- 
tion of machinery. He should know how 
to make and fit every part of a steam- 
engine, and how to set it in motion and 
run it. He should understand the prop- 
erties of different metals, especially iron, 
copper, zinc, tin, and lead, and be able to 
combine any two or three of them when it 
may be desirable, 

The following work is one of the best 
published on the subject: Watson's 
** Modern Practice of American Machinists 
and Engineers ; which includes the Con- 
struction, Application, and Use of Drills, 
Lathe Tools, Cutters for Boring Cylinders, 
and Hollow Work Generally, with the 
most Economical Speed for the same ; the 
Results verified by Actual Practice at the 
Lathe, the Vice, and on the Floor. To- 


ther with Workshop Management, 
nomy of Mamafactare, the Steam-En- 
gine, Boilers, Gears, Belting, etc. Ilus- 
trated by eighty-six engravings. Price, 
postage 


. . 





, 





Is Tea Insurious?— We 
have no hesitancy in giving the categorical 
answer yes to this question. But it is 
thought to be not so bad as coffee. We 
have never heard of any injurious results 
arising from the total disuse of tea; but 
we have heard of many who have been 
made nervous, irritable, and sleepless by 
its use, 

ReaptInc CHARACTER FROM 
Hanpwnitine.—Can this be done ? 

Ans. Yes, to a certain extent. Every- 
thing about the person,—everything he 
says and does, walk, talk, voice, tempera- 
ment, complexion; the way he works, 
writes, or plays; in short, every wrinkle 
and every act means something, and by 
classifying all these together, we can read 
him; place him; and show him to himself, 
perhaps ina new light. Few “ know them- 
selves ;"’ or why they act thus and so ; why 
they fail to develop ; why they are unsuc- 
cessful, wicked, unhappy. If they would 
know the why and wherefore of all things 
attainable, they must first study them- 
selves. For particulars as to reading char- 
acter by the handwriting, see “New 
Physiognomy.” 

Tue Spantsn LANGUAGE.— 
The following are the best works with 
which to study Spanish: 

Ahn’s Spanish Grammar, $1 40. Ollen- 
dorff's New Method, $2 2%. Butler's 
Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase- 
book, $1 25. Mandeville’s Spanish Reader, 
$1 15. Seoane and Nenman’s Spanish 
Dictionary —abridged, $3 25. Roemer's 


each, $2 25. 
Any of these supplied, postage prepaid, 
at prices annexed, from this office. 


A SUFFERER who has head- 
ache caused by a siege of typhoid fever 
sustained years ago, and uses no tobacco, 
tea, coffee, or liquor, is informed that the 
trouble is probably with the liver, and that 
the less he eats of sugar or of oily food the 
better. He may use tart fruit to keep the 
liver active, and coarse unbolted wheaten 
bread to keep the bowels free, and he will 
probably find relief. 








Publisher's Departnent. 





RESURRECTION OF THE Bopy. 
—We had prepared for this number an 
elaborate statement under the above title, 
giving both a scientific and theological 
view of the subject, which we think must | 
prove acceptable to our readers. A pres- 
sure of other matter compels us to defer it 
till the next number. Readers—credulous 
and incredulous--may look for something 
original and rich. 

Norice. —The Cause and 
Cure of Bashfulness, Stammering, or Stut- 
tering; the Marriage of Cousins; Jeal- 
ousy; Excessive Fatness or Leanness ; 
Marriage and Celibacy; How to Conduct 
Public Meetings; Character in the Hand- 
writing, and an Almanac for a Hundred 
Years, may all be found in the Combined 
Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
for the years 1865 to 1869 inclusive. See 
advertisement on another page. 


*“ Copy,” whether commu- 
nications or advertisements, should reach 
the Editor by the 25th of the month preced- 
ing the date in which it is expected to ap- 
pear. We are obliged to go to press early 
in order to post the JounNaL promptly 





on date. 


No Caance rn Size, Snare, 
oR Price. On counting the vote which, 
though not unanimous, is in favor of con- 
tinuing the JouRNAL, at least this year— 
1869—in its present size, form, and at its 
present price—none would have it re 
duced—many would prefer to have it 
weekly, and we shall carefully consider 
this point, with reference to some such 
change at a future time. A few—and we 
think the number increasing—would prefer 
the octavo form for the monthly; now and 
then one proposes the omission of all 
advertisements, except they be printed on 
insets, to be thrown out when binding. 
We have already promised—and now re- 
peat it—that when our circulation shall 
reach 50,000—of which it still lacks 20,000 
—we will insert no advertisements except 
on the cover or on separate sheets, which 
need not form a part in the beund 
volumes. ' 

The editor will be thankful for any 
suggestions from his readers looking to 
the improvement of the JourNaL, or to 
the extending of its circulation and use- 
fulness. 

Tue SymporicaL Heap anp 
PHRENOLOGICAL Map. A Pictorial Defini- 
tion of the Phrenological Organs.—A hand- 
some map for framing, printed on mne- 
toned paper; size, twelve by eighteen 
inches. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, New York. 

This is a very neat and instructive map, 
and should have a place in every dwelling. 
It will be sent gratis to all who renew 
their subscriptions for the JournaL dur- 
ing the present month—December. This 
is not a great inducement; but it secures 
a handsome and instructive library wall 
map without cost to the subscriber. 


Mink Sxkrns.—Since the pab- 
lication of our article on the mink, in the 
December number, we have received many 
letters inquiring if we would undertake to 
find a market in New York for such as 
trappers and others now have on hand. 
We may reply, in general terms, that mink 
skins, or any other skins, may be sent us 
by post or express, at the expense of the 
sender, and we will obtain the best market 
price for the same, and remit funds, simply 
charging pay for time and trouble in the 
transaction. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that there is a great difference in 
the quality of these things, and that prices 
will vary accordingly. 


Crry Erranps.—We will, 
on receipt of orders, with cash, purchase 
and forward anything procurable in New 
York,—always excepting lottery tickets, 
poisons, and other swindling articles. 
Dogs, goats, rabbits, doves, needles, pins, 
grindstones, clothing, groceries — except 
whisky, opium, and tobacco—dry 
music and musical instruments of all sorts, 
bonds, maps, charts, albums, photographs, 
and so forth. Residing in the heart of the 
metropolis, in the very mart of universal 
traffic, with all the great express com- 
panies calling daily at our door, we can 
send our patrons anything they want. To 
insure the safe transmission of funds, post- 
office orders, drafts, or checks on our New 
York banks should be sent. If by express, 
bank-notes currency, or specie may be 
sent. 
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Can we Arrorp it ?—An 
honest subscriber asks us how we can 
afford to give such liberal premiums for 
clubs of new subscribers? He is puzzled 
with our offer of twenty copies of the 
JouRNAL a year, and a $55 Wheeler & 
Wilson sewing machine, for $60, and wants 
to know if the machines are “ second- 
hand.” We make answer, first: To get 
the Journat into the hands of twenty new 
readers or families is counted a gain to 
Phrenology; and though no immediate 
profit be derived therefrom, it is presumed 
many, if not most of them, will continue 
to subscribe year after year, and that, “in 
the long run,” we shall lose nothing. 
Second: We buy only “bran-new ma- 
chines,” in large numbers, and at agents’ 
wholesale prices. This benefit we give to 
the person or persons who get up clubs. 
So with melodeons, church or cabinet or- 
gans, and pianos. A new congregation, 
by paying $3 each, can secure copies of the 
Journal. a year, and have a beautifal mu- 
sical instrament for their church. So of 
books for a public library. Subscribers 
get the value of their money in the maga- 
zine, and a library of choice new books 
extra, or as payment for the time and 
trouble in getting up the club. In either 
case, our immediate profits are very small ; 
but we trust to future prospects. We are 
willing to share any pecuniary advantages 
which may be realized from our work 
with our voluntary co-workers, who help 
to earn them. We do not ask others to 
** work for nothing and board themselves,” 
nor do we onrselves profess to do it. All 
our premium offers are based on the most 
careful and liberal calculations. We can 
not lose by them, while those who earn 
them are richly entitled to them. It gives 
us as much pleasure to send ont a valuable 
premium, worth fifty or a hundred dollars, 
as it may be supposed to give the zealous 
friend to send in to us the club of new sub- 
outbem, 


General Stems. 


“Tus Proper Srupy or 
MANKIND Is Man.”’—OuR ANNUAL CLass 
will be opened on the 4th of January, 1869, 
at 389 Broadway. The object of this course 
of instruction is to transfer to students, so 
far as may be possible, all we have learned 
of PaRENoLoey, or Character-Reading, in 
our thirty years of experience. Those 
wishing to avail themselves of these bene- 
fits may learn the terms, topics, eic., by 
sending a stamp for a circular, entitled 
“ PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN Practi- 
CAL PHRENOLOGY.” 

WE have received from our 
kind friend and freq corr 
Mr. J. M. Hoover, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, Parts I. and Il. of 
Diplomatic Correspondence conducted by 
the Department of State in 1867, and the 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 











Mrs. G. W. Parker certi- 
fies to having earned over $600 in a year, 
with one needle, on a Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing Machine. [We give one of these 
$55 machines for twenty new subscribers 
at $3 each; that is to say, for $60 we 
give twenty copies of the JouRNAL a year, 
and a new machine! Reader, will you 
have one ?] 


a 


Mr. James Vick, the enter- 
prising horticulturist of Rochester, N. Y., 
renders us his debtors for some choice 
bulbous roots which have lately come to 
hand. Packed neatly in a box, we found 
three dozen tulips, one dozen hyacinths, 
and two of that charming class of the nar- 
cissus known as polyanthus narcissus. 


Errects oF ADVERTISING.— 
The Inside Track, a lively little sheet 
“devoted to the interests of advertisers,” 
published in Chicago—of course—prints 
this: 

A Minnesota editor says that a man came 
into his office to advertise for his lost dog, 
and that such was the wonderful power of 
advertising, the dog walked into the office 
while he was writing out the advertise- 
ment! 

A London a has advertised, more 
than once, “Two sisters want washing. 
“We hope they may get it,” was the is- 
respect! remark of all who read the 
notices. 

Sam Slick, or some other Sam, advertised 
for sale “a horse whose only fault was 
being a little too heavey for the owner's 
use.” The or! ent discovered 
too late that the single “e” he had over- 
looked had cost him a cool hanared. 

A sentimental young gentleman adver- 
tises for board in a Christian family, where 
his example and conversation would answer 
instead of the cash. 

A Wisconsin editor says that he adver- 
tised in his paper for a boy, and the next 
morning he found one weighing ten pounds, 
on his ee 

A lady recently advertised in a city pa) " 
that she wanted a gentleman for “* breakfa 
and tea,”’ while another in the same pond 
nal asks for a “husband with a Roman 
nose with strong religious tendencies,” and 
a third party seeks to recover a “ lost 
wallet belonging to a young man made of 
a skin.” 

Brooklyn _ storek 
- Umbreline recovered here.” A hyphen 
after the ‘re’? would undoubtedly render 
the advertiser's meaning more literally 
correct. 

The advertisement ~~ a doctor who under- 
takes the cure of madness, begins thus: 
- Mm the attention of the insane.” 

A Western ers odvestions thus: “ Ran 
away—A hire John ; his nose 
turned up five feet eight fies high, and 
had on —F pants much worn.’ 

“To Ler cott: in Newport con- 
taining eight rooms and an acre of ground.” 

“ For Sate.—A peee by a lady about to 
cross the Channel an oak case with 


carved “py aah 

A small lady’s watch with a 
white face, also, two Minn 5 young ladies’ 
work-boxes. A mahi ogany gentleman's 
mp hy and a small pony belonging 
lady with a silver mane an 


‘Lost or strade from the scriber a shee 
all over white—one leg was black and half 
his body—all rsons 8 receive five 
dollars to bring him, He was a she-goat.” 

A man once advertised for “ competent 
persons to undertake the sale of a new 
medicine,” and adds, we doubt not with 
pa “It will be profitable to the under- 

aker 

The following extract from a medical 
ady ertisement, is perhaps correct : 

 Consumptives, cough while you can, 
for after you have taken one bottle of my 
mixture, you can't.’ 





Praciarism.— A monthl 
magazine devoted to the Harmonial phi- 
losophy, accuses us in rather strong terms 
of having stolen some of its “ thunder,” 
and “regaled” therewith our readers. 
Now we do not remember one single 
instance of “ clipping” from the columns 
of said harmonialistic publication, and 
therefore plead not guilty to the charge. 
It is possible that we may have picked up 
a worthy paragraph which was found 
floating anonymously through the news- 
papers and magazines, and which the 
“harmonial” editors had the honor to 
originate. If so, those gentlemen should 
congratulate themselves for the interest 





and appreciation thus shown by the literary 
world. 





Tue New York Tribune 
promises its readers a store of rich reading 
in its Weekly editions. The interesting 
lectures now being delivered before the 
American Institute appear successively in 
full in its columns. See advertisement for 
further particulars. 


Mr. Warina’s Booxs— 
“The Elements of Agriculture,” “ Earth's 
Closets *—are of great practical utility to 
farmers and those who live in rural dis- 
tricts. See the advertisements in which 
these treatises are definitely set forth. 


A Heatrn Institution and 
Movement Cure—why not call it water- 
cure ?—has been opened by Messrs, Deering 
and Goodell on Bluff Street, in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. The several varieties of baths 
—no medicines—are given. 


Messrs. Mitts anp Smiru, 
of Topeka, Kansas, alone have the selling 
of upwards of 2,000,000 acres, and they 
publish a map of the State, showing the 
location of these lands, and the prices 
thereof. This map, with briefdescription, 
will be sent to parties desiring it, on re- 
ceipt of stamps. — 

Skandinavisk Post is pub- 
lished daily, semi-weekly, and weekly, by 
Gustavus Obom, New York. As the 
Skandinavisk Post is the only Scandinavian 
paper in the State of New York, and we 
have in the city 50,000 Scandinavians, 
representing all classes in the community, 
the Skandinavisk Post as an advertising 
medium is said to be unsurpassed, and the 
rates are below those of any other paper 
of the same class. 

Every business man who wants to be 
supported by the Scandinavians, will find 
it his interest to patronize the daily Skan- 
dinavisk Post. ‘The weekly is said to be 
the oldest in America. 

Here is what it says of us: “‘ The ParEeno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUSTRATED 
ir ett af New Yorks i alla hinseenden 
vardefullaste magasin och en alltid kar- 
kommen gist. Lasestoffet ir i hég grad 
larorikt, och fértjenar detta magasin en 
plats i hvarje familjebibliotek. I detta 
magasin finner man trogna portritter af 
alla nutidens utmirkte politiska, religiésa 
och veten skapsman, med korta bi les 
samt whenshens ett utval af vetenska 
och i dagliga lifvet aes arti 
Hvarje val niende borgare skulle = 
scribera derpi.” —— 

Four Hours tn Scuoor.— 
California has very wisely passed a law 
regulating schvols. One provision we 
especially commend, namely: that chil- 
dren under eight years of age shall be 
kept in school not more than four hours. 
Good for the teachers! better for the chil- 
dren! We think ¢hree hours enough, and 
would divide that into sessions of fifteen 
minutes each—with recesses between al- 
lotted to out-of-door exercise and play. To 
crow is the chief business of childhood. 
But they may be trained at the same time. 


Crericar, Joxes—A grave 
brother, from whom better things might 
have been expected, sends the following 
to the Ohristian (Reform) Intelligencer : 

Baptist Brother—I don’t like your church 
government. It isn’t simple enough. 
There’s too much machinery about it. 

Methodist Brother—It is true we have 
more machinery than you; but then, you 
see, it don’t take near so much water to 
ran it. 

(Boys, boys, do you think it proper to 
crack jokes on such subjects? Put your 
hands on the organ of Veneration and 
answer.] 





Tae Guarptan Savincs’ 
InstiTUTION, 164 Chatham Street, New 
York, Victor M. Rice, President, pays six 
per cent. interest. This is the modest an- 
nouncement of a new savings’ bank re- 
cently established in this city. The name 
of the worthy president will insure the 
fullest confidence on the part of depositors. 
We can see no reason why it should not 
prosper abundantly. 


A Smati Paper wits A Bre 
Name — the little weekly, published in 
New York, called the Nation. One of its 
reviewers of books, when “cutting up” 
our neighbor Hecker’s late work, entitles 
his article ** Education by Bumps,” and 
then in a strain of sarcasm tries to cast 
ridicule on the general subject of Phrenol- 
ogy. We beg this stilted critic, before 
writing again on the subject, to undergo a 
careful phrenological examination, and 
learn the cause of his “ unbelief’— his 
limited knowledge and comprehension. 
When he insinuates that ** phrenological 
journalists’’ so model their illustrations as 
to conform ‘*to supposed mental charac- 
teristics,”’ he may hit others—certainly not 
us. We find enongh heads, with characters 
to match, “with which to embellish our 
pages,”’ without resorting to tricks or false- 
hood. This “* Vadéon’ man evidently has 
something yet to learn. But why is he so 
sour ? —_— 


VENTILATION AND Distn- 
FEecTION.—Mr. B. J. Burnett, of this city, 
has published a p hlet in which he de- 
ecribes and illustrates a plan for ventilat- 
ing buildings, public and private, in a thor- 
ough and healthful manner. The appara- 
tus is automatic, and arranged to meet the 
operation of a meteorological law, thus sta- 
ted: “When a given surface is presented 
at right angles to the out-door current of 
air, and as the obstructed current accumu- 
lates power to force a passage over the top 
and around each side, it canses a tendency 
to a partial vacuum on the leeward side of 
the obstruction; the result is, that what- 
ever pressure there may be against the 
windward side, there is the same amount 
of force exerted in a draft on the leeward 
side of the same.” 

By his system Mr. Burnett claims that 
he can ventilate and disinfect every inch 
of the area of the Congressional halls at 
Washington, all parts of tunnels, cellars, 
and other subterranean constructions.— 
Builders would do well to examine the in- 
vention. Address B. J. Burnett, Novelty 
Works, New York. 





FEATHER BEDs are not adapt- 
ed to promote physical health, on ac- 
count of their undue heating quality ; but a 
well-made mattress, which is neither so 
hard as to make the bones ache, nor so soft 
as to lose its shape and support the body 
unequally, is certainly unobjectionable. 
Good curled hair, as material for stuffing 
couches and chairs, is probably unsur- 
passed by anyfhing else, because of its 
non-heating property, elasticity, and dura- 
bility; in fact, the possession of a store of 
good hair mattresses is frequently a matter 
of self-congratulation by those house- 
keepers who can claim sach possession. 
Mr. 8S. P. Kittle, of 17 Bowery, New York, 
is one who, we have reason to think, man- 
ufactures a good article in the line of spring 
mattresses. There are some sorts which 
seem to tire a sleeper by their great flexi- 
bility; his seem to preserve their horizon- 
tality, and at the same time do not obtrude 
here and there hard ‘ spets” to annoy him 
who would woo the god of sleep. 
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Lecrures.— The west-side 
residents of New York are favored with a 
course of lectures in the interest of the 
“Chapel of the Crown of Life.” Besides 
the attractive features of the lectures them- 
selves, there is the always agreeable ac- 
companiment of good music. Revs. F. 8S. 
Rising, T. F. Caskey, Wm. N. MeVickar, 
Wm. Dymond, 8. H. Tyng, Jr., and Messrs. 
H. J. Winser, Moses Coit Tyler, D. F. Di- 
mon, A. D F. Randolph are among those 
who participate in giving the lectures. 
The course will conclude with a grand 
concert on February 9th. Tickets may be 
procured at the chapel in Eleventh Avenue, 
between Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
streets, or at this office. 


Hypropatuy.—Since we, as 
a nation, are so much more ready than 
older countries to adopt new ideas, it is 
quite remarkable that hydropathy has 
made #0 much less progress here than in 
Europe, where it is recognized and recom- 
mended by the most eminent allopathic 
physicians. In Malvern, one of the most 
beantifal towns in England, there are five 
or six establishments, besides the more 
celebrated ones of Dr. Gully and Dr. 
Wilson, which are resorted to by invalids 
both summer and winter. There are vari- 
ous other Institutions of the same kind 
in different parts of England, Germany, 
France, and Italy, while here they are 
rarely heard of. 

Those only can believe in the marvelous 
power of this element skillfully applied, 
who have gone through the renovating 
process of water-cure and experienced the 
new life that it gives and the burden of 
years that it removes from over-wrought 
brain and nerves. Not less efficacious in 
acute than in chronic diseases and cases of 
exhausted vitality, it is one of the power- 
ful agents in the cure of disease. 

Some gentlemen who have experienced 
the beneficial effect of this treatment wish 
to see an institution established near the 
Central Park, where the facilities for exer- 
cise and fresh air would be near at hand. 
Those who desire to aid in this matter may 
address Horace Winans, 135 Broadway, 
basement ; or Dr. Kaezkowski, Hydropath- 
ic Physician, 120 West Forty-fourth Street, 
New York. 

Houmay Booxs.—The fol- 
lowing books are among the latest publi- 
cations for the holiday season : 

Tus Arts or Waritine, READING, AND 
Srzaxine. By E. W. Cox. Reprinted 
from the London Edition. 12mo, pp. 329. 
Cloth. $1 75. 

A TREATISE ON PuystoLocy AND Hyer- 
gne. For Schools, Families, and Colleges. 
By J.C. Dalton, M.D. Tlustr. $1 60. 

A Few FRrrenps, aND How THEY AMUSED 
Tuemsetves. A Tale. By M. E. Dodge. 
lémo. Cloth. $1 40. 

Tas Famity Doctor; or, Mrs. Barry 
and her Bourbon. iémo. Cloth. $1 75. 

Lettie Rosy’s TRavets; or, Country 
Scenes in the South of France. Ilustr. 
Sm. 4to. Cloth. $2 75. 

REVELATIONS OF THE GREAT MODERN 
Mystery, Piancnetts, with Theories 
respecting it. 16mo. Paper. 40 cents. 

SANDFORD AND Merton, in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mary Godolphin. Sq. 
1émo. Cloth. $2. 

Constance Aytmer: A Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By a New Writer. 
12mo. $1 75. 

Mapame Tuerese; or, The Volunteers 
of "92. With ten full-page Illustrations. 
12mo. Price, $1 75. 


Home Srortes. By T. 8. Arthur. Three 
new vols., elegantly illustrated, put up in 
a neat case; per set, $3 25. 

New York. A new volume of the 
Spectacle Series for Young Eyes. By 
Sarah W. Lander. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Price, $1 10. 

PoreticaL Works or THomas Moore. 
Including a Sketch of His Life. Globe 
Edition. With Steel Plates. 12mo. Toned 
Paper. $2. 

Scoria’s Barps. Illustr. The Choicest 
Productions of the Scottish Poets, with 
brief Biographical Sketches. New and 
elegant Edition, gill. edges. $4 50. 

My CLoset Compantons. By Dr. Mac- 
duff. 4 vols. $3. 

Invine’s Sketcn-Boox. Artist’s Edi- 
tion. Cloth, $10; Turkey, $16. 

Nertre Renton; or, The Ghost. A 
Beautiful Christmas Story. By W. D. 
O'Connor. Cloth extra. $1 40. 


Abdbertisements. 


[Announcements Sor this or the promis 
ment must the 


ers by the 
Ist of the month prenene date in which 
they are inten to appear. pee al ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a columi 





Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Lateut Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 


those desiring —- 
tf. ILLER, WOOD & CO. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the 
WORLD.—New Catal No. 18, free. 
Send stamp. 100,000 Old and New Books on 
— Immense prices paid for Old Books. 

EGGATT BRO’S, 113 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Davies & Kent, Printers, 
Stereotypers, and Electrotypers, No. 183 
William Street (cor. of Spruce), New York. 

Note, Circular, Bill-Head, and Card 
Printing neatly and promptly executed. 








Bus iness. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 





Hyarentc Cure, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 

The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pnb- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 
M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dec. ly. 





Tur Hyeeran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Wanted by a Phonographic 
Reporter, a situation in an office, court, or 
on a newspaper. Can write 120 to 150 
words per minute, and writes a handsome 
longhand rapidly. Moderate salary ex- 
—— Please address 8. B. ya 

‘lyde, Ohio. Jan, 1t.* 


Light on the Last Things. 
A work on New Church Eschatology. By 
the Rev. W. B. Hayden. 1 vol., 12mo, 
pp. 196. Tinted paper. Cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1 25. 





CONTENTS : 

New Truth for a New Age—Reality and 
Extent of the Other Latin ay ab the 
Seers of the Old Testament—The Spiritual 
Body withdrawn from the Natural y at 
the Death of the latter—The ‘“‘Sheal” of 
the Old Testament and the Hades of the 
New—An Intermediate State—That Inter- 
mediate World needed as a place where the 
* Judgment * occurs — History of that 
World from Scripture—An Important Part 
of our Lord’s Work Lay in Hades—His 
Work on the Unclean Spirits—Redemption 
effected in Hades—End of the World not 
Foretold in Scriptare—The Symbolism of 
Prophecy—The Stability of the Physical 
Earth and the Material Universe argued 
from Scripture and Physics—The “ Clouds” 
in which the Lord is to spews, the a 
bols in the Letter of the Word—Th 

* Second Coming,” a New and Wonderful 
Di ure of Heavenly Truth—The New 





Mrs. E. De La Verene, M.D., 


225 Apetrnt Street, Brookirn. tf. 





Tue Best anp CHEAPEST 
Advertising Medium in the South is the 
Southern Journal of Education. Rates 
sent upon application to JOHN T. — 
Publishes, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Lapres can do their own 
Braiding and Embroidery Stamping with 
the French Dry Stamping Patterns. In- 
struction, package by mail, post-paid, $1. 
Address A. W. FRAUENTHAL & OO., 16 
Beekman Street, New York. 





Puonocrapuy. — Thorough 
Instruction in this beautiful System of 
Shorthand given by mail. Graham's Out- 
line and Specimens sent for 10 cents. Cir- 
cular free. Address A. A. LEWIS, North 
Duxbury, Vt. Jan. 1t.* 





Works on Man.—For New 
Illustrated Catalogue of best Books on 
Physiology, Anatomy, Gymnastics, Die- 
tetics, Physiognomy, Shorthand Writing, 
Memory, Self-Improvement, Phrenology, 
and Ethnology, send two stamps to 8. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, No. 389 Broadway, 





New York. Agents wanted. 





Jerusalem a New Church on Earth—Its 
Platform of Catholic Doctrine. 

Published by the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem Church, No. 20 Cooper 
Union, New AG i 

R. PUTNAM, Manager. 
| < Catalogues sent on application. 





Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
Prxe Tar Soap. Patented March 1%, 1867. 
Beware of worthless imitations, and see 
that the name of the inventor and the pat- 
ent is stamped on each cake. ~ e4 
wanted. Sample sent, free of eS 
pay = of 50 cents. Address A. CO. 
STANTINE, 43 Ann 8t., N.Y. Jan., tf 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 


bg = LE ¥ 
the auspices of St. 
hy ew York. 
on re- 
of 





MASONIC ‘PUBLISHING AND MANU- 
FACTURING CO., 


432 Broome Street, New York. 





* Something in the Star for 


EveRYBopyY.” 
UNIVERSALISTS AND LIBERAL 
CHRISTIANS. 
1827—TAKE NOTICE—1869. 

The best use you can make of $2 50 is to 
subscribe at once for the “STAR IN THE 
babe ig ” a Religious and Family News- 
rT, eight pages, established in 1827, and 








lished every Saturday at the WesTERN 

JuavEeahaer K ane Paper Estas- 
48 columns January, 1869: 

Largest and best of the Universalist 
Reports, Editorials, Correspondence, etc. 
A variety of miscellaneous reading matter 

A copy of Appleton’s beautifal IL- 
LUSTRATED ALMANAC for 1869, and the 
Dr. Williamson, _— as premiums to 
every new subecri 
logue of Universalist publications. Get 
up Clubs. Address 

Jan. it. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Leg 
PANY. Uren’s 
Patent Artificial 
Member ever yet invented. Circulars 
giving a full Ney oe of the limbs sent 

FREES 
Street, New York. Jan, 3t. 
$l. The Household. $1. 
American housewife. Containing practical 
hints and suggestions for the Veranda, the 
Library, the Conservatory, the Nursery, 
the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the Par- 
Nos. free to new am Specimen 
copies free. eo 

_ Jan, 2 rei Brattleboro, Vt. 

—~“Announcement.—A Library 

ORN & CO. purpose publishiows a 
— or EpucaTionaL Works, partly 
od writings of Ascham, Milton, Locke, 

De Morgan, George Long, Herbert 
elon, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Richter, etc., 
etc. They will afford an Historical survey 
will be valuable not only to the Profession 
of Teachers, but to those who esteem 
stable governments, and to all the friends 
of liberal culture. 

of the Publishers to 


LISHMENT, Cincinnati, O., and enlarged to 
Papers. Sermons, Discussions, Market 
for old and young. All wants remembered. 
“Philosophy of Universalism,” by Rev. 
Send for Pression List and Cata- 
WILLIAMSON & CANTWELL, 
AND ARM Com- 
Arms are the best substitute for the Natural 
& GILMORE, 109 Bleecker 
Especially devoted to the interests of the 
Drawing Room, the Dressing Room, the 
lor. Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. 
GEO 0, H. CROWELL, Publisher, 
=i. Epvucation.—MEssrs. J. W. 
didactic, partly practical, and embracing 
Bpe ncer, Horace Mann, Montaigne, Fen- 
of the progress of Educational Ideas, an 
public instraction as the basis of free and 
It is the design 


make a Complete and Standard Edition of 
each Work of the Series, and at the same 
time to rednce the cost toa minimum. To 
— end, they will adopt a model which 
Bee roved very snecessful in France, and 
whid puts the products of the best minds 
within reach = e most moderate means. 
The form will be 32mo, at once con- 
venient to the hand and for the pocket 
and each volume will consist of about 206 


The print will be clear and sufficient! 
large, so as not to impair the eyesight o' 
“hae will be <peet gh quali 

e paper o enough quality 
to take a good impressio 

In short, the Edition will be specially 
red for those who wish the substance 
author, without unnecessary display 
or expense. 

Eac —— will be bound in paper. 


the. Pabilehers, No. itt i ND STREET, 


NEW YORK, FOR 15 CENTS; BY MAIL. 
POST-PAID' TO ANY ADDRESS, 20 


The Series will bly number not 
fewer that twenty volumes. 

The Publishers first announce the Educa- 
tional Works of Jonn and solicit 
early orders for the same, with cash in- 
closures. Jan, 18, 


Books by Return Mail.— 


1 by return 
ces. 


r, sent “* 
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blishers* 


and on .the Natural Sciences. 
WELLS, No. 38 Broadway, x ¥. 
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New Ser or Purenoioeicat Intusrrations.—Heaps Lire 
Sizz. 

For the use of Lecturers or Associations we have prepared a set of drawings illus- 
trating the Temperaments in their specific characteristics, and also the Temperaments 
in harmonious combination—the different groups of faculties—and all the Phrenological 
organs large and small in contrast. These are admirably adapted to aid in making the 
whole subject of Temperament and Phrenological development clear to the popular 
mind. The following is a descriptive list of the Illustrations: 


1. Col. Hant—Virat TEMPERAMENT— 
indicating the form, features, complexion, 
etc., belonging to this temperament, viz., a 
predominance of the digestive or blood- 
making system ; its zeal and glowing aidor 
of disposition, and the power to enjoy life 
physically. 

2. Col. Zadok Pratt—Morive Tem- 
PERAMENT—showing the dark complexion, 
black strong hair and bony framework, 
strong lines of the face, and the signs of 
physical endurance, steadfastness, and 
power belonging to this temperament. 


3. Bishop Watson — Mental TeEm- 
PERAMENT—showing a predominance of 
the brain and nervous system; the ten- 
dency to study, and to moral sentiment. 
The Rev. Richard Watson, D.D., was 
known as a theological writer of great 
ability, and especially known as the author 
of ‘“* Watson’s Apology for Christianity,” 
and “ Reply to Tom Paine’s ‘Age of 
Reason.” ” 


4. Str Isaac Newton — Weti1-Bat- 
ANCED TEMPERAMENT—indicating in form 
of face and head a combination of the three 
leading temperaments, the Vital, Motive, 
and Mental, in -- degree. There is 
enough of the Motive to give strength; of 
the Vital to impart life-power; and of the 
Mental to give a tendency in the direction 
of thought, sentiment, and study. 

5. Madame de Stael— Wett-Bat- 
ANCED TEMPERAMENT—Sshowing, like Sir 
Isaac Newton, a harmony of the three lead- 
ing temperaments. In the feminine, how- 
ever, there is a little more tendency to 
smoothness and fullness. 

6. Groups of Organs—HeEap—show- 
ing the organs classified; useful to illus- 
trate Phrenology in its outlines, and to 
indicate what ion of the head is occu- 

ied by the son, what by the Selfish 

ng the Moral Sentiments, the 
4 piring faculties, and the Domestic affec- 
ons. 


7. Comparative Diffe: of 


frankness, and kindness. “The beloved 
disciple” has not had a better representa- 
tive than the late Rev. Dr. Cooley, and he 
shows these characteristics in contrast not 
only with Black Hawk, but with the great 
majority of mankind. 

17. Mark Lemon—ALIMWENTIVENESS 
LARGE—the editor of Punch. He enjoys 
his dinner as well as he enjoys fun, and 
doubtless relishes punch to drink as well 
as Punch to read. He has large Perceptive 
organs, large Language, memory, 
great vitality, and a strong constitution. 

18. John Jacob Astor, the million- 
aire—Acqguisitiveness large, also Construc- 
tiveness, Calculation, Form, Causality, 
Cautiousness, and Destructiveness —a 
marked contrast with Dr. Cooley. In this 
head we see profound business Juagment, 
secular wisdom,economy, policy, prudence, 
and energy, but not a very high top-head. 
The religious organs were not prominent. 

19. Four Sxuitis—A, Secretiveness 
large; B, Secretiveness small; ©, Cau- 
tiousness large; D, Cautiousness small— 
copied accurately from skulls now in our 
possession. 

2. Phillip U., King of Spain—Self- 
Esteem and Firmness large, Benevolence 
moderate—a tyrant, and noted for cruelty, 
bigotry, and superstition. 

21. Smaut Setr-Esteem and LarcE 
VENERATION. Submission, humility, and 
irresolution are evinced in this face as well 
as the head. 

22, Miss ——, Approbativeness large. 

23. Judge Hitchcock — Firmness 
large. A grandson of Ethan Allen. 

24. Mr. ——, Firmness small—a con- 
trast with Judge Hitchcock. 

25. Philip Melancthon, the associate 
of Luther, the Reformer—Moral organs 
large. He hada fine temperament, splen- 
did intellect, but great gentleness of dis- 
position. He was so different from his 

djutor that Luther once remarked: “I 





Heads. The face of Philip I/., of Spain 
with an outline of his h and also the 
outline of the head of Zeno the phil 4 
Oberlin the theologian, and Nero the ty- 
rant. This is designed to show the differ- 
ence in the shape of heads projected on the 
same basis, the eye and the ear being the 
starting-points. 

8. Heap anp Faces sHowiIne THE BRAIN 
EXPOSED, and occupying its normal i- 
tion. It also has the outline of Spurzheim's 
brain copied carefully from the cast, and 
the brain of an idiot, also copied from the 


9. Aaron Burr—AMATIVENESS LARGE 
ey copied from a cast of his head 
in our collection. 

30. AMATIVENESS SMALL, copied from a 
photograph taken from life. 

I. Parenta Love Lares, also Friend- 
ship and rp large, with a full 
development of Amativeness. In short, a 
well-balanced female head. 

12. Osceola, the famous Seminole In- 
dian chief of Florida — IynasrriveNsss 
LARGE. 


13. Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston 
—CONTINUITY LARGE. He was the educator 
of Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl; the first human being of the 
kind ever educated. This was a tax of 
Continuity, of ingenuity and intelligence 
never surpassed. 

14. ComMBATIVENESS LARGE—a head and 
face indicative wom: temper, a willing- 
ness to — f, Rare _ 

ie at mes an 
property. personality 


15. Black Hawk, the celebrated In- 
dian chief and warrior—DxsTRucTIVvENESS, 
SEOCRETIVENESS, and dyno pili 
Iurratron, MIRTHEULNESS, and reason 
intellect small. 

16. Rev. Timothy M. Cooley, D.D., 
late of Waccadiaeetin’ won 4 settled minis- 
ter in Granville, the place of his birth, for 
about si. ‘was eminent for intel- 

» gen unselfishness, 





clear the and, and Melancthon scatters 
the good seed.” 


26. be meee ss _ p 
organs of propensity large—the base of the 
brain bein ¢ pena Soy the top-head rela- 
tively deficient. A contrast with Melanc- 
thon and Dr. Cooley. This man, in con- 
nection with an associate by the name of 
Hare, murdered men in Edinbu for the 
purpose of selling their bodies for dissec- 
tion. They were detected, tried, con- 
demned, and executed. Medical students 
in this country, if they obtain a body for 
dissection in an irregular way, call it 
“ Burking,"’ and some of them are sur- 
prised when told the origin of the term 
they thus employ. 

27. Four Fieurses. E, well-marked 
Male Skull, showing Firmness, Causality, 

mbativeness, and Amativeness large; 
F, well-balanced Female Skull, showin 

redominant Veneration and Parenta 

Tove. with less Self-Esteem, Firmness, 
Causality, Amativeness, and Combative- 
ness; G, Mrs. H.—large Conscientiousness 
and moderate Firmness and Self-Esteem. 
She was known for unswerving integrity, 
bat irresolntion and deficiency of inde- 
pendence and self-control ; H, a back view 
of the cast of Chase, a murderer—small 
Conscientiousness, prominent Firmness, 
and a large base of brain, with strong 
propensity. 

28. Veneration large and small. I, 
skull of Diana Waters, front view ; J, skull 
of Diana Waters, side view, Veneration 
large; K, skull of Tardy, the pirate, Vene- 
ra and Benevolence small. 


29. Gosse—Benevolence large—could 
not keep money. When he saw persons 
in distress, or heard of their want, he 
would minister to their relief regardless of 
cost. He gave away a fortune, but for- 
tanately inherited another, and wisely ap- 
— a steward or ian to prevent 

m from squandering his estate. 
small, Fi Self Heteom, Combative. 

rmness, ve- 
ness, and Destructiveness large. A former 





apprentice of his said of him: “I can truly 
say that he was one of the worst characters 
that I ever knew, and ignorant to a degree 
that perfectly amazed me. He could neither 
read nor write, was a most profane swearer 
and a vile drunkard, and withal he had 
pane fs e Secretiveness) so that 

e could, an did, im upon almost all 
with whom he came in contact. He hada 
small head, which swelled ont above and 
behind the ears; his forehead was ‘ villain- 
ously low’ and retreating, and the vertex 
of the head very high, but rapidly declined 
toward the forehead, and also sloped down- 
ward from the a (or side) bones. His 
harshness and cruelty almost exceeded 
belief.” , 

31. ConsTRUCTIVENESS large. MICHAEL 
Anepwo, the artist, and architect of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, showing large Form, 
Size, Weight, Order, Calculation, Causality, 
Comparison, Ideality, Imitation, and Con- 
structiveness. 

32. Edgar A. Poe—TIdeality very 
large. He also had large Causality, Spir- 
ituality, Imitation, Mirthfulness, and Lan- 

ge, and a a excitable Mental 
emperament. sappointment and ir- 
regular habits in consanetion with undue 
excitability of brain embittered and short- 
ened the life of the author of “‘ The Raven.” 


33. Laurence Sterne—Mirthfulness 
Large—was one of the most polished 
writers and the most noted wit of his time. 
He was the author of “ Tristam Shandy,” 
“Sentimental Journey,” etc. 

34. Elihu Burritt, the ‘“ Learned 
Blacksmith,’ who, while working eight 
hours a day over the anvil, studying eight 
hours, and resting eight hours, mastered, 
without a teacher, fifty-two languages. 
Eventuality, Individuality, Locality, Form, 
and Size large—Causality not prominent. 

35. Rubens, the great painter—Form, 
Sine, Color, Ideality, and Constructiveness 


rge. 
36. Blondin, the great rope-walker— 


Weight, Size, Individuality, and Order 
large. 


36. Alexander Pope, author of ‘‘ Es- 
say on Man,” “* The Dunciad,” the “ Rape 
of the Lock,” and other poems—Language 
large and Perceptive Organs large. Was 
noted for his power of description of 
tangible things, rather than for his descrip- 
tion of sentiments and feelings resulting 
from his large perceptives. 

38. Good Boy, with a predominance 
of the Mental Temperament, the intellect- 
ual faculties, and the moral sentiments, 
with hardly euough vital stamina, or base 
of brain. 

39. Bad Boy—the base of the brain 
broad and large, the animal propensities 
excessive, the moral and intellectual organs 
moderate ; inherited, perhaps, partly from 
dissolute, ignorant, and debased parents; 
induced partly from neglect in the moi 
and intellectual training, and extra culture 
of the propensities an ssions among 
the base and dissolute of the streets. 

40. John Rouse—Idiotic head drawn 
from a bust taken from life—the whole 
head small, especially in the region of the 
reasoning and moral organs.’ A great con- 
trast with Sir Isaac Newton, Bisho 
Watson, Michael Angelo, Rubens, or al- 
most any other sensible man. 

Every drawing in this set is made with 
great care from authentic pictures, or from 
Busts, Casts, or Skulls in our collection, 
and they are commended to Students 
and Teachers of Phrenology as something 
more complete and satisfactory than has 
before been offered for sale. The set con- 
sists of 40 sheets and 50 illustrations, is 
neatly mounted on 10 pieces of canvas, 80 
as to fold up in compact form to be packed 
in portfolio or trunk. Price, $40 net. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 





Watson's Manual of Calis- 
THENICS contains a complete course of 
physical exercises, WITHOUT APPARATUS. 
Tt has all needful directions, rules, and ex- 
planations, with sections on phonetics and 
respiration. The exercises are arranged 
in accordance with well-known principles 
of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 
They have been thoroughly tested, secur- 
ing the happiest results. These exercises, 
practiced habitually and energetically, can 
not fail to yield grace, agility, suppleness, 
a ready hand, as well as robust health and 
power of endurance. Almost any school- 
room or parlor will suffice for the exercises. 
For those who use the piano to enliven the 
exercises, there is music, prepared by the 


best masters. 

The book is richly illustrated ; is printed 
on superior paper, and bound in best style. 

reviewer writes: “This is the most 
elaborate and satisfactory attempt yet 
made to apply practically to educational 
purposes the t truths of physiology, 
relating to physical culture and training. 
To those in authority it is a positive duty 
to promote the circulation of this book by 
every means in their power. All who 
have the physical welfare of the human 
race at heart, and understand how power- 
less the intellect is to tend against the 
burden of a feeble frame, are equally in- 
terested in its teachings, and answerable 
each in his own sphere, however small it 
be, for the ae ame ent of neglecting 
them. Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 14 Bond St., New York. Nov. 3t. 


A Musical Gem.—Just Pub- 
lished, a beautiful collection of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, entitled THE OPERA 
BOUFFE, comprising the choicest pieces 
Herons euch ke 

ran ne, 
Blue (Blue Beard), 
Brabant. Boards, 50; th, 
Cloth, full gilt, $4 00. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
Also in pm a new book, entitled 
“ Wreath of Gems,” comprising 100 
of the choicest Songs, Ballads, and 8 
of the day. Price, same as “The O 
Bouffe.” OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pub- 
1 277 Washington Street., Boston. 
©, H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. ‘an. It. 
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Eclectic Medical College of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
- This College Holds Three Sessions each 
r. 


ear. 

The First Session commences October 

8th, and hoene ove until the end of January. 
. nd Session, a eb. 
1st, continues until the beginning of May. 

The Third Session continues through the 
summer months. 

It has an able corps of twelve Professors. 
and every department of Medicine an 
Surgery is thoroughly taught. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 
Joseph Sites, M.D., Prof. of Obstetrics and 

Diseases of Women and Children. 
Beery Hollembaek, M.D., Prof. of Materia 

Medica and Pharmacy. 
soeent P. Fitler, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry 

an Fda waeeeng 
John Buchanan, M.D., Prof. of Surgery and 

Institute of Medicine. 

William Clark, M.D., Prof. of Practice of 

Medici 


ne. 

Edward Down, M.D., Prof. of Descriptive 
and Comparative Anatomy. 

Emil Querner, M.D., Prof. of Physiology 
and Microscopic Anatomy. 

Lewis A, Hall, M.D., Prof. of Diseases of 
the Nervous System. 

A. Rittenhouse, M.D., Prof. of Specia 

Pathology and Diagnosis. 

J. V. Lewis, LL.D., Lecturer on Medical 

a, 

James Cochran, M.A., M.D., Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. 
L. D. McMichael, M.D., Demonstrator of 

Surgical Anatomy. 

Splendid Hospital and Clinical Instruc- 
tion is afforded. Free tickets to all our 
City Hospitals are provided. Dissecting 
material abund inal 


ata cost. 
Perpetual Scholarships are sold for $60; 
no other expenses. 
For apeevion, address JOSEPH SITES, 
MD., in, Sixth ani Callowhill Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. —— 








Tae Ectecric Mepicarn 
JOURNAL OF PENNSYLVANIA. Published 
ey (origtoal Rae $2 per annum, 
e Most Oo 
cal Journal in United States. 
cles ty and tho ly 
1 Premium engravings, valued at 
given —e each Gabewiver.” Spetingen A ~ 


sent 5 
Address, JOHN BUCHANAN, 227 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A New Romance! 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 
Author of “On the Heights,” etc. 





The publishers of 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 
Take pleasure in announcing that, by ar- 
rangement with the Boston publishers of 
AvVERBACH's works, they will begin imme- 
diately in “The Living Age” the publica- 
tion of his new and great work, 


THE ere ge ON THE 


which is now appearing serially in 
ermany. 

The author's last work, “On tHE 
Hereurts,"’ has been pronounced the finest 
German novel since Goethe's “ Wilhelm | 
Meister.” 


“ Auerbach is thonght by many to be | 


the first writer of fiction living."—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

* Among the living European novelists, 
Auerbach holds a pre-eminent rank.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“The leading German ~ ang of these 
days. “New Haven Palladiu 

*The genius of the master is stamped 
ou the prodaction of his pen.”—Provi- 


dence 

“*On the Heights’ is the most remark- 
able novel that has come to us from the 
home of Goethe during the present cen- | 
tary.""—Northern Monthly, May, 1368. 


“One of the few great works of the | 


age.""—John G. Sare, in Albany Arqua. 
THE COUNTRY- aves ON THE 


promises to be a —4 lece of the an- 
thor, and will derive additional interest 
from the fact that its theme is to be _— 
American. The publication will be becan 
in the namber of 


week until completed. 


Tue Lrvtne Ace free to the end of the year. | 


To new subscribers, temitting their sub- | 
scriptions for the year 1869, we will send | 


Tae Livrxe Ace from the beginning of | 





ue Lrvine Ace for Nov. | 
let, and will be continued from week to | 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


[J an., 





periodical literature printed in this coun- 
try.” 


Pusiisnep WeEEr.y, at $8 00 a YEAR, 
Free or Postage. 

An extra copy, or a set of “ Horne’s 
INTRODUCTION TO THE Brae,” unabridged, 
in four large volumes, cloth, sent tis to 
any one getting + trpa Club of Five New 
Subscribers. For other Cinb Terms, send 
for Circular. Adress, 

LITTELL & GAY, 
380 Bromrie_p Street, Boston. 





How to Train Animals, in- 
eluding ordinary Circns tricks and other 
feats still more wonderful, in No. 13 of 
| Haney’s Jovrnat. 1500 square inches 

of reading, illustrations, etc., only 5 cts. 
| By mail to places where there is no dealer, 
50 cts. a year; specimens 7 cts. None free. 
Sold by all dealers. Exposures of hum- 
| bngs and swindles every month. Jesse 
| Haney & Co., 119 Nassau Street, New 


York. 
| NE AR: SIGHTEDNESS, cause and cure 





| ys Worth Knowing, gives hundreds 


of recipes and manufacturers’ secrets, for | 


articles in universal demand, made at tri- 
fling cost and sold at large profits. 25 cts. 
| How to Make Bad Memory Good and 
Good Better. 5c. 

Guide to Anuthorship—ciear instructions 
for prose and verse, with editing, proof- 
reading, value and disposal of MS., pub- 
lishing, * copyrights, estimates, etc., etc. 


| Useful to all writers—amateurs and pro- 


fessionals, 
Phonographic Handbook, new. We. 
Watchmakers’ and Jewelers’ Manual. Wc. 
Painters’ Manual. SOc. 
Home Recreations (new, illustrated). 5c. 
Handbook of Ventriloquism, and How to 
Make the Magic Whistle, 15c. 
Comicalities, by Orpheus C. Kerr. 150 
119 Nassau st., 


fanny pictures. 


De 25e. 
i HANEY & CO., 


N. 





Architecture and Building. 


this Romance to the ist of January next } —Tue CARPENTER AND JOINER, AND ELE- 


Sree of charge. | 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 
Will, on January ist next, enter upon its 
ONE HUNDREDTH VOLUME. 
Tt has received the commendation of 
Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President | 
Adams, Historians Sparks, Prescott, Ban- | 
croft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry Ward | 
Beecher, and many others; and it admit- | 
tedly “continues to stand ‘at the head of | 
its claes."’ 
Tt contains the best Reviews, Criticisms, | | 
Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Biogra- 


phical, Historical, and’ Political Informa- 
tion, gathered from the entire body of 
English Periodical Literature, and form- 


ing four handsome volumes every year, | 
of immediate interest, and solid, perma- 
nent value. 

IT IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY, 
Giving fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three Thow- 
sand donble-column octavo pages of read- 
ing matter yearly. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 

From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 

1867. 


“ Were I, in view of all the competitors | 
that are now in the field, to choose, I | 
should certainly choose Tas Livine Agog. | 

° Nor is there, in any library that I 
know of, so much instructive and enter- 
taining reading in the same number of 
volumes.” 

From the New York Times. 

*The taste, judgment, and wise tact 
displayed in the selection of articles are 
above all prales, beeanee they have never 
been equaled. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A constant reader ot Littell’ is ever 
enjoying literary advantages obtainable 
through no other source.” 

From the Philadelphia Press, 1868. 

“Tue Lrvixe Aes continues to stand 
at the head of its class.” 

From the Richmond Whig. 

“If aman were to read Littell’s _—— 
zine regular! Y and read nothing else, 
wonld be well informed on all — 
cenocte in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

“Tarretye’s Lrvixe Ace is the oldest, 
and by far the best, concentration of choice 








MENTS OF HaNnpd-Rartixe. With thirty- 
two Plates. By Robert Riddell. $7. 
Tue Carrenter’s New Guipe. A Com- 


| plete Book of Lines for Carpentry and 


Joinery, and containing a great variety of 
original Designs; also the Theory and 
Practice of Stair- Building, including some 
observations and calculations on the 
Strength of Timber. By Peter Nicholson. 

Carefully and thoroughly revised. Six- 
teenth Edition. x 

Tue RupIMeENTs OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
Buripine, for the use of Architects, 
Builders, Draughtsmen, etc. Edited by 
John Bullock. $3 50. 

Tue Bourtper’s Pocket ComPanton, 
containing the Elements of Building, Sur: 
| veying, and gocenem, By A. C. 
| Smeaton. $1 50. 

HINTs To Youre Arcurrects, and to 
Persons about Building in the Country. 
Edited by A. J. Downing. $2. 

Home ror Att. The Gravel Wall, a 
New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of Build- 
ing. With Engravings. $1 50. 

Woopwarp’'s Country Homes. $1 50. 

Tue House. A Pocket Manual of Rural 
Architecture; or, How to Build Country 
Houses and’ Out- eo 7% cents. 


Sent by ws poet on receipt of 
peice, by 58. ELLs 389 Broadway, 
ew York, 





New Booxs.—Cyciopepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 
Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 

graphs, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 
ries and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 
trations. . 

CULTURE OF THE VOICE AND AC- 
TION. $1 7%. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Rexwick, LL.D. $1 2%. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates, $3. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
National Temperance Society 
AND PUBLICATION HOUSE. 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Tem 
a 6 
100 





Bars 
Philip Eckert’s ‘Struggies and Tri- 
ED. 000.5296 scccucedsosenéeneess 
The Broken Rock eee 
Out of the Fire.......... coon, OB 
Gertio’s Bac#riGes..... ...ccerveccccese 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Bible Rule of Temperance. By Dr. 
Passes suc 5060 congess. Cavecs 
Scripture Testimony Against Intoxi- 
EE Petia 8.nc d40060s0nscccccnse 
Delavan’s Considerations of the 
renee rance Argument and History 
Alcoh its Nature and Effects. By 
Tt MN <stende cébshemseeagonce 
Alcohol and Tobacco ... ...... owe & 
Temperance Pledge-Book 
Bound Volume of Tracts. 344 pp... 1 
hm a Chimes—Paper, 30 cts. ; 
3. nts, 
Scriptural Claims of Total Absti- 


Pocket Pledge-Book 
Packet of Assorted Tracts. Nos. 1 
to 50 





a 
> 
4 

SREB SaASSAR 


e338 383 8 





THE wera 

The Nationat Temperance Socrery 
AND PusB.icaTion House publish a beanti- 
fully illustrated Monthly 
adapted to Children and Youth, Sunday 
School and Juvenile Temperance Organ- 
izations. Each number contains several 
choice engravings, a piece of music, and a 
great variety of articles from the pens of 


the best writers for children in America. | 





Packard’s Monthly: 
THE YOUNG MEN’S MAGAZINE. 
NEW VOLUME, 1869.—Changed in form, 

enlarged, and greatly improved. The 

most Beautiful, Lively, Wide-awake, 

Talented Magazine in the Country. 

SunscrreTion Price, $1 00 A YEAR. 

PacKaRp’s Monta.y for November con- 
tains one article which, of itself, ought to 
secure it a circulation of one million copies. 
That article is Oliver Dyer’s “‘ What Sends 
Young People to the Devil.” It is crammed 
full of good, plain, practical truth, and if it 
is only read and pondered as it ought to 
be by every parent in the land, more will 
be done to break up the power of his 
Satanic majesty than by all the prayer- 
meetings ever held. Just buy it and read 
it, if you have children who are dear to 
you, and you will thank Mr. Dyer and his 
publisher all your life long. — The New 
York Sun. 


PacKARD’s MonTHiy seems to have 





It should be placed in the hands of every | 


child in the land. 
TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 






Single copy, one year.......... § & 
oun — to. one address. 200 

= . 750 
Ons Hundred ) i wussencoun 12 00 


THE NATIONAL aaa 
ADVOCA 


The National Society also } publish anew 
Monthly Temperance Paper, the object of 
which is to promote the interests of the 
Canse of Temperance by a 
light from every quarter upon its mo 
social, financial, and scientific c bearings. 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


Single copy for one year............ $1 00 
Ten copies to one addresa.... ...... 9 00 
Twenty copies to one address....... 16 00 


. oo twenty copies, at 80 cents 


et N's STEARNS, Pnblishing Agent, 
172 William Street, New York. 


A New Catalogue, with Re- 
duced Prices, is iseued thie month by the 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN COM- 

PANY. 
Four Octave Srxett REED ORGAN, 
Solid Black Walnut Case, plain.... $50 
Five Octave Dovste REeEep Onean, 
Five Stops, TREMULANT, etc., Solid 
Black Walnut Case, carved and 





Fifty other styles at proportionate 
prices. 

Important Inventions introduced this 
season. 

Catalogues free, and post-paid, to all 
applicants, 

Warerooms, 154 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton; 596 Broadway, New York. it. 


Wanted.—A Situation by a 
Shorthand writer. 

100 words per minute, ~ has =—s 

ence in business. Address, stating sal- 








S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York, 


~—s A,” care 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, 





| adopted the spicy sensational as a matter 
per, especially | 


of principle. The editor has more faith in 
sharp, incisive thrusts, than in sleepy, 
droning homilies. The means of grace, 
in his view, should be pungent as well as 
pious.—New York Tribune. 

It has the best contributors, the best 
range of subjects, the best sphere of 
labor, and the best remuneration for its 
efforts in the good it is destined to ac- 
complish. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
A new volume will commence with the 

January number. 

Let the young men ace to it that their 
Magazine is well introduced into every 
neighborhood, hamlet, village, and city in 
the country. 

The following extraordinary club rates 
will enable them to work for ns and them- 
selves at the same time. 

Civus Rates: 

For 6 new subscribers, retain $1 00 as 

commission. 

For 11 new subscribers, retain $2 00 as 

commission. 

For 2% new subscribers, retain 35 00 as 

commission. 

For 32 new subscribers, retain $8 00 as 

commission. 

In addition to which I will send a copy of 
Williams & Packard's Gems of Penman- 
ship, price $5 00, as commission, 

The complete numbers of Volume I. sent 
on receipt of 67 cents. The two volnmes, 
complete to December, 1869, for $1 50. 
Specimen copies to Agents, 10 cents. 

Address, 
8. S. PACKARD, 
937 Broapwar, N. Y. 
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The Galaxy 
Is Now THE Most BRILLIANT, ENTERTAINING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
IN THIs COUNTRY. 

Commencing with the May number, SHELDON & COMPANY became the publishers, 
and have greatly enlarged and improved it. 

Ist. It now contains 50 per cent. more matter than heretofore, and is the largest 
monthly magazine (with one exception) published. Each number contains an amount 
of reading matter equal to most 12mo vols. which sell at $2. 

2d. It is the most elegantly illustrated magazine published in this country. Each 
number will have elegant full-paged illustrations, printed on tinted paper. The best 
artists will be employed on the illustrations. 

3d. It will contain articles by the most popular authors in this country and in 
Europe. 

4th. The Gataxy will be in every respect an elegant and entertaining magazine. 

5th. In the October number of the GaLaxy was commenced a remarkable story 
called “The Cipher,” the first part of which has called forth the highest praise from 
the press, Although written by a well-known author, it will be published anonymously. 
We shall soon commence a new serial by Mrs. Edwards, author of ** Archie Lovell” 
and “* Steven Lawrence Yeoman,” and within a few months shall offer to the readers of 
the GaLaxy several new literary attractions, which we are not yet quite prepared to 
announce. , 

Price 35 cents. $4per year ; two copies $7; three copies $10 ; ten copies $30. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE GALAXY. 
From the New York Tribune. 
Well sustains its reputation for vigorous and racy writing. The young blood em- 
ployed on its pages tells in the fresh glow of its complexion. 


From the New York Times. 
We rarely open a more readable magazine than the number of the Gataxy for 


March. There is not a dull page between its covers. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Remarkably fresh, readable, and free from all conventionalities, is the Gataxy. Its 
contributors, all, have something new to offer, and they have the happy knack of 


writing concisely and clearly. 
From the Elmira Daily Gazette. 


It has reached an enviable position in our periodical literature. 





From the Cincinnati Telegraph. 


“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER.” 
A PRACTICAL JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Every MANUFACTURER and BUILDER should have it. 
Every OPERATIVE and MECHANIC should have it. 
Every ARCHITECT and should have it. 
Every PAINTER and PLUMBER should have it. 
Every CARPENTER and BLACKSMITH should have it. 
Every READING-ROOM and LIBRARY should have it. 


PRICE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $1 50 PER YEAR. 
CLUBS OF MORE THAN TWENTY, $1 PER YEAR. 
32 Large Octavo Pages for 15 cents. 


Filled with Valuable Reading Matter, 
IT COSTS LESS THAN THREE CENTS PER WEEK. 
A SINGLE HINT IN THIS PAPER MAY BE WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS, 
OR PROVE A FORTUNE TO MANY. 
“THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER” 


Is Splendidly Illustrated with 
Engravings of Everything New 


RELATIVE TO MANUFACTURING AND BUILDING. 
GET YOUR CLUBS TOGETHER. 


PREMIUMS. 


We are induced to offer the following Casu Premiums to those who will work to get 
up these clubs! $5, $10, $15, $20 made in as many minutes. Reap! Reap! Reap! 


For every Club of 15 names, at $1 50 each.. .One copy free. 


384 Large Octavo Pages for $1 50. 





names, at 1 00 each.. cash. 
« e 50 names, at 1 00 each.. 8 cash, 
« as 7 names, at 1 00 each.. 10 cash. 
“ “ 150 names, at 1 00 each.. ape 15 cash. 
“ * 200 names, at 1 OO each............... 20 cash. 


Where from fifiy to five hundred men congregate daily, there is no difficulty in raising 
these clubs. If the money be | nig to us with a list of names, the amount of 
premium may be deducted from the sa 

PUSH THE GOOD WORK, and ae glad the hearts of your fellow-workmen, 


HOW TO GET UP CLUBS. 


If yon are employed in a FACTORY, SHIP-YARD, MACHINE-SHOP, FOUNDRY, 
or MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT— 
1st. Send to our ~~ and get a Specimen Copy, Free, with Circulars setting forth the 


The conductors of the Gataxy have manifested great and creditable enterprise | — of the pape 


in its publication and improvement, and have made it second to no other magazine 
published in America. 
From the Philadelphia Press. 
Without any flourish of trumpets is steadily becoming a standard magazine. A | 
model periodical; a credit to American periodical literature. 


SHELDON & COMPANY. Publishers, 498 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dec. 2t. 





“ LEGIBLE, PORTABLE, HANDSOME, AND CHEAP.”--NOW COMPLETE, 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


BULWER’S NOVELS. 


This Edition of the Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. (Lord Lytton), is now 
complete in Twenty-two neat 16mo Volumes, printed on tinted paper, with engraved 
Frontispiece, each of the volumes averaging over 700 pages, handsomely bound in 
Green Morocco Cloth. Price, $1 50 per vol. Also bound in a variety of handsome 
styles, snitable for presents. 

The following are each complete in one volume: 

The Caxtons—Pelham—Engene Aram—The Last of the Barons—Lucretia—Devereux 
—The Last Days of Pompeii—Rienzi—Godolphin—A Strange Story—Zanoni—Harold— 
Leila, Pilgrims of the Rhine, and Calderon— Night and Morning—Ernest Maltravers— 
Alice—Paul Ue tag Dieowned. 


Each ein 
My Novel—What win he do with it? 
The Press says of the “* Globe Bulwer :™ 
“ We have more than once commended the Globe as the best edition of Bulwer acces- 
sible to American readers.” — Cinn. Gazette 
* “The convenient size. beautifal style, on cheapness of this edition is worthy 
the attention of book-buyers."’—Pittsburq 
“ They = models well warthy the ‘imitation of other American book- 
nahin "Phila A 
N.B.—Any of ‘ee Shave waieenes waa be mailed free to any party sending two sub- 
scriptions (38) to Lippincot: 
RACH NOVEL, ‘SOLD SEPARATELY. 
For sale by all booksellers, or any volume will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 


of price, by 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
eee Philadelphia. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 





Now is the time to enbscribe, and secure the opening chapters of the Brilliant and | 


Original American Novel, written expressly for this Magazine, entitled 
BEYOND THE BREAKERS: 
A Srory or THE Present Day, 


which will be commenced in the January number. 

The Publishers take great p in ing this brilliant romance, the ine- 
tion of an accomplished writer, whose varied life and rich experience in both the New 
and Old World gives of a d of the first class 

Short Original Tales and Sketches. } by the best Authors, will appear in each Number ; 
together with Sketches of Travel, History, and phy; Essays; of Wit and 
Humor; Articles on Popular Science. Finance, and Education ; Poetry. and Miscellanies. 

Our Monthly Gossip and totes Literatare of the ‘Day will add variety and interest to 
Number. hag yy er 8 a: : 

Yearly Subscription. $4; Single Number, 35 cents. 

es for $7; five copies for 6; ten 








os Rates per Annum: Two ies for $30 ; 
oni pa additional copy $3. For every Club of seen Sa bers an extra copy will 
py ‘1 fall Prosoctne with Prenton List, will t icati 
tus, wi mium sen on @ cation. 
‘Address “y"B.LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 71 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





At the end of “the circular you will find room to write a notice that you will meet 


your fellow-workmen on the morrow, at noon-time, to take their names as subscribers, 


| 





to each | four of long clubs, and four of 





ey will thank you kindly for the trouble you have taken, and your employer will 

| readily grant the privilege. 

3d. Send on the list of names, indorsed as correct by the firm, and to our address, and 
we will arrange with the concern by whom you are employed for the payment of the bill 
on the next pay-day. 

CLUBS IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

may be procured by any enterprising man or woman. Send for Specimen Copy, Free. 
Take it and go among your friends and neighbors. In a half day you will often accom- 
= the task, and $5, $10. or $15 will be earned, together with the satisfaction of 

owing that you have benefited we fellow-men, 


Address your orders plainly : 
WESTERN & rr, Peers, 
Post-Office Box, 5969. k Row, New York. 
P. 8.—Dealers and Clubs wanting large supplies of the ons (Jannery) ‘number, must 
send in their orders immediately. 
AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York, Dealers’ 
Agents. Jan. It. 





ASCOMPLETE FAMILY PAPER. 
The Methodist, 


A National Religions Weekly Journal, 

The patent labels of the United States, Published in the city of New York, 
England, and France are on the machine In Imperial Quarto Form. 
jitself, as the law requires for all genui Indep and fraternal, loyal and 
‘patented districts. progressive. 

“The best yet devised in br i country This Journal has now entered upon its 
|for the treatment of disease.” Ham- | xinth year of highly successful publica- 
| mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8 tion. 

Caution.—The latest im roved Nibles the It commands some of the pest 1iTE- 
patent labels of 1860 and 1 RARY aBiuity of the Church at home and 

Address DR. J. KIDDER, abroad, and represents loyally and cour- 

tf. 544 Broadway, New York. ageously its DENOMINATIONAL INTERESTS, 

ys = -] _— be arg a eral Chris- 

anity w rudence an ity. It is 
edited by ° _ 


REV. GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 
Assisted by an able Corps of Contributors. 


Its department for THE LITTLE FOLKS 
is always well supplied with the choicest 


Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 








Our Gymnastic Apparatus 

is made of well-seasoned wood, varnished 
and polished. Dumb-bells and Indian 
Clubs are made of maple, beech, or birch ; 
Wands of white ash; Hand- -rings of cher- 
ry, birch, or mahogany. 

There are four sizes of Dumb-bells—Nos. 
1 and 2 are intended for boys and girls; | ™atter, original or translated. 
No. 3, for women and youth; No. 4, for Its SERMON DEPARTMENT is especially 
men. Price per pair of Nos. 1 and 2, 60 | attractive, containing a weekly sermon by 
cents: Nos. 8 and 4, % cents. a distinguished minister of our own or 

Two sizes of Hand-rings—No. 1 is for other evangelical denominations, furnished 
boys and girls; No. 2, for men and women. | t©, or reported cupoenety for it. It contains 
Per pair, 7% cents. a complete Foreign c Stum- 

There are eight sizes of Indian Clabs— | ™ary_of Religious Intelligence, 

short ones, | 22d Commercial etc., etc. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are for women and youth; TERMS: $2 50 per year, in advance. 

Nos. 3 and 4, for men. Price of Clubs per Premiums or Cash Com- 
pair, $1 75 to $6. 8 to those obtaining subscribers. 

The Wand is seven-eighths inch in di- Subscriptious received by the min- 
ameter. ce 80 cents; with metallic | isters 
bs % Pi un 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Man- 
ufacturers, 15 Bond St., New York. Nov.3t. 


ly, and also by Laymen vol- 
to act as as on agents 
METHODIST. 
114 Nason Stroct, Mee York. 
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NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
PRICE REDUCED. 
THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST. 
THE GREAT FARMERS’ PAPER! THE PAPER OF THE PEOPLE. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
It is Cheap because its Circulation is Larger than that of any other Newspaper. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS, 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
contains all the important Editorials published in THE DAILY TRIBUNE, except those 
of merely local interest; also Literary and Scientific Intelligence; Reviews of New 
Books ; the Letters from our large corps of Correspondents; the latest news by Tele- 
graph from all parts of the world; a summary of all important intelligence; a Synopsis 
of Congress and State Legislature when in session; the Foreign News by steamer; 
Reports of the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, and other 
Horticultural and Agricultural information essential to country re sidents ; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Goods, and General Market Reports; making it altogether the 
most valuable, interesting, and instructive WEEKLY NEW SPAPER published in the 
world 
The Full Reports of the American Institute Farmers’ Cinb, and = various Agricul- 
tural Reports, in each number, are richly worth a year’s subscriptio’ 
As a lesson to his workmen alone, every farmer should place the W1 EREKLY TRIBUNE 
upon his table every Saturday evening. 
TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS: 
One copy, one year, 52 issnes 
Five copies, to names of Subscribers, at one Post-Office 
Ten copies, to names of Subscribers, at one Post-Office 
And one copy extra to the getter-up of the club. 
Twenty copies, fo names of Subscribers, at one Post-Office 
And one copy extra to the getter up of the club. 
Fifty copies, fo names of Subscribers, at one Post-Office 
Twenty copies, fo one address, in one order 
And one copy to getter up of the club. 
Fifty copies, to one address, in one order .... 


WARING’S BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


I.—Tue Evements or Acricunture. A book for Young Farmers. By Geo. E. 
Ww aring, Jr., formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park in New York. Author 
of * Draining for Profit and Draining for Health.” Second Edition. Carefully Revised. 
Price, $1. Sent by mail, post-paid. 

Il.—-Now Reapy. Eartu C Lossts; How to Make Them, and How to Use Them. 
By Geo. E. Waring, Jr., author of “ The Elements of Agriculture,” “ Draining for Profit 
and Draining for Health,” formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park. Ilus- 
trated with many Wood Engravings. Price, 25 cents. 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1869 will be peady about New Year's, containin 
the full Presidential Vote, Acta of Congress, Last Session, and the usual Political an 
Statistical Matter. Price, 20 cents; seven fora Dollar. Address, 

THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





Six New Series of Juvenile Books. 


IL. 
PICTURES AND STORIES OF ANIMALS, By Mrs. Sansorn Tenney. Complete in 
six volumes—the whole containing 500 wood engravings. 

First Vol.—QUADRUPEDS. 

Second Vol.—BIRDS. 

Third Vol.—FISHES AND REPTILES. 

Fourth Vol.—BEES, BUTTERFLIES, AND OTHER INSECTS. 

Fifth Vol.—SEA SHELLS AND RIVER SHELLS. 

Sixth Vol.—SEA-URCHINS, STAR-FISHES, JELLY-FISHES, SEA ANEMONES, 

AND CORALS. 

This is the most beautiful series of books on Natural History ever puished in this 
country. Illustrated by ‘five hundred elegant and accurate wood engravings, of Animals, 
Birda, ete. 

They are just what their title indicates, and are best described in the author's preface 
to the first volume. 

** Believing that accurate pictures of Animals, and true stories about them, are as 
interesting to children as caricatures and fabulous stories, and far more useful, these 
books have been written for the little ones, to instruct them as well as to interest and 
amusethem.”’ 16mo, fancy cloth. Per vol. 90 cts. 

I. 
HOME STORIES: SECOND SERIES, by T. 8S. Artraur. 3 new vols. elegantly 
illustrated, put up in a neat case. Per vol. $1. 
. 1m. 
THE VIOLET STORIES. —12 elegant miniature vols., similar to the “ Rosebud 
Stories,” with 40 illustrations made especially for this series, all bound in fancy 


cloth. 32mo; 2% cts. per volume. 
Iv. 


LITTLE ROSY'S TRAVELS.—6 elegant miniature vols., beautifully illustrated. 
Similar to “* The Pet Lamb Stories."’ Price 25 cts. per vol. 
Vv. 
LITTLE BESSIE’S COUNTRY STORIES. 6 vols. elegantly illustrated, similar to 
* Little Amy's Stories.”” Price 25 cts. per vol. 
vi. 
A NEW EDITION, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, OF THE OLD FAVORITE 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH STORIES, in 8 vols., 16mo. Embracing Glimpses of 
the Past, Alice Bender, The Fortune Teller, Philip and His Garden, The Flower 
of Innocence, etc., etc. Per vol. 90 cts, 


vir. 
NEW YORK. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE SPECTACLE SERIES FOR YOUNG EYES, by Sarah 
W. Lander. One vol. 16mo, elegantly illustrated. Price $1. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 489 and 500 Broadway, New York. Dee. 2t. 





THE NORTHWESTERN FARMER FOR 1869. 

This superb Magazine of Rural Life, published simultaneously at Chicago and Indian- 
apolis, will enter upon its fourth year January ist, 1869, after three years of the most 
brilliant success ever attained by any similar publication in America. It is royal octavo 
in form (28 pages to the number), printed on book paper, beautifully illustrated, and 
bound in tinted covers, 


It is not simply an Agricultural Journal,—it is that, and more; it is a first-class Rural 
Magazine, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Rutal Economy, Home Adornment, and 
Family Reading. 

Besides being the best, it is altogether the cheapest paper of its class in this country. 

Terms: $1 50 a year; and a copy of the Farmers’ Annual (price, 25 cents) free to each 
subscriber, 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and NORTHWESTERN Farmer sent to new subscribers 
for only $3 50. 


Address: NoRTHWESTERN FarmMER O0., 57 State Street, Chicago, Dlinois; or 19 N. 
Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
to whom the most liberal commissions are paid. 

““The NoRTHWESTERN FARMER has the heaviest and heartiest indorsement of any 
rural journal ever published in the West, and it well deserves it, for it has no superior 
East or West.”— Cincinnati Weekly Gazette. 

“Tt is a Magazine of which the West may well be prond.”"—Cincinnati Times. 


“It reminds us of the Indiana Farmer when edited by Henry Ward Beecher.”—Rural 
New Yorker. 





THE LADIES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Dress, Household Economy, Health, Physical Culture, and 
the Promotion of True Womanhood. Will be published Monthly, 
commencing on the ist of January, 1969. 


The leading feature of “The Ladies’ Own Magazine” will be literary, comprising 
first-class Original Stories, Essaya, Poems, etc. It will differ from most ladies’ maga- 
zines, in attempting to present a higher-toned, more useful and elevating class of 
Literature, and in dealing with all questions it touches in an independent and practical 
manner. The subject of Dress will be discussed from its utilitarian as well as fashion- 
able points of view. Household Economy, being a science and art in which every 
woman, young or old, should be thoroughly versed, will occupy a prominent place 
among the subjects treated of in this magazine. 

Recognizing and deeply deploring the fact that physical degeneracy and positive ill 
health is the bane of American women, we shall devote a legitimate portion of our space 
to the subject of correct habits of life as to dress, diet, exercise, cleanliness, and other 
hygienic influences which prevent disease and promote health. 

The love of the beautiful is an innate quality of our nature, and should be properly 
directed. We shall, therefore, devote a portion of our space to those twin sciences, Art 
and Floriculture, giving practical instruction in the cultivation of flowers and the 
adornment of home with simple, inexpensive, yet beautiful works of art and nature. 

A carefully prepared synopsis of the latest prevailing styles in Dress will be given 
each month. 

The above is a brief statement of the leading features of our Magazine. Arrangements 
have been effected with a number of the best and most popular writers to aid us in 
making “* The Ladies’ Own Magazine” the 


MOST VALUABLE LADIES’ MAGAZINE IN AMERICA. 

It will be printed on fine book paper, beautifully illustrated each month, neatly bound 
in tinted covers, and will be in all respects a first-class publication. Terms—l 50a 
year; single numbers, fifteen cents. We are prepared to offer Splendid Inducements in 
the way of Beautiful and Costly Premiums to those who will act as Agents. To such, 
sample copies, with full particulars, will be mailed for only ten cents. Address, 

MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Editor, 
Care Northwestern Farmer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B.—The Ladies’ Own Magazine and Northwestern Farmer, to one acoress, for 
$2 50. The Ladies’ Own Magazine and Atlantic Monthly, $4. The Ladies’ Own 
Magazine, $1 50, Northwestern Farmer, $1 50, and PurenotoeicaL Journat, $3, 
for $5. 
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Practical and Scientific Works for Mechanics and Others. 
Any of the following Books sent, post-paid, by retiirn post, on receipt of price. 


Practical Dranghtsman’s Book of In- 
dustrial Design, and Machinists’ 
and Engineer's hee Com- 
panion, by Johnson, 50 folio steel 
, and 50 woodcuts. _— Edi- 
tion 4to 


oe y Bridges. Bak 
on, er 
Manual of Electricity. Practical and 
Theoretical, by C. kewell.. 
History of ‘American “Manufactures, 





2 00 
2 00 


from 1608 to 1866, by J. L. Bishop 10 00 


Practical Specifications of Works 
executed in Architecture, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, and in 
peed edie p wed Sewering, 15 
large folding plates........... .... 

Workshop Conponion for Tin, ~<a 
iron, and Copperplate \ Workers. . 

Marbleworker’s Companion......... 

The ye ia of Chemistry, by 

th and Morfit, 978 pp., numer- 
ous illustrations.................. 

Analysis, Technical Valuation, Puri- 
fication, and Use of Coal Gas...... 

Ss Hydraulics for the use of 

The Semenin of Mechanical Physics, 
by Buckmaster .........:..0....+. 

American Cottage Builder, 75 Eng’s. 

Rudiments of Architecture and 
Building, 250 engravings.......... 

Practical Illustrations o _ and 
$9 plates Engines, by N. P 
eee 

Practical Rules for the dite te 
of modern ——— and boilers, by 
8 RT eee 

The Slide Valve. by N. P. Burgh.. 

The Engineer, Drau ghtsman, and 
Machinists’ Assistant, over 20 illus- 
trations, and 14 large plates on Ma- 
oBrewe =. Engine work, by 


chanic, and Engineer ......... ... 
The Essential Elements of Practical 
Mechanics’, for Engineering Stu- 
Gea nenodede che + cttdshssescecpose 
Practical Metal-worker’s Assistant. . 
The Calcniator for Engineers, etc. 
Cabinetmaker's Album of Furniture 
Lectures on Coal-tar, Colors, and on 
recent improvements and progress 
in Dyeing and Calico Printing..... 
Practical Treatise on Mechanical En- 
ineering, by Francis Campin, with 
ips. ap ately 
The Practice of Hand Turning in 
LC err 
Blues and Carmines of Indigo—Trea- 
tise on the Fabrication of every 
a product derived from 
BO. cov nccentnccdcccevcscocsces 
Works of Henry C. Carey—Contrac- 
tion or Expansion................ 
Financial Crisis...... we. 
Harmony of Interests......... 
Letters on Copyright.......... basi 
Letters to the President............ ° 
Manual ef Social Science. ....... éoee 
Money, a Lecture on........... owe 
Past, sresent, and Future.......... 
Principles of Social a 3 vois.. 
Review of the Decade, 1857-67 ..... 
Reconstruction counioe. to Henry 
Le Oe re 
The Finance Minister, The — 
rency, and the Public Debt. 
National Bank Amendment......... 
The Public Debt Local 4 National 
Resources of the U! 





The Water Works. of London, with a 
a of articles on various other 
wa! 


. Burgh, 
2 


an @ 
sss 


oo Lams A pac 
$s 8S 8383 
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known on the subject, 212 wood 


he treatise on the np 
of every description of Soap....... 
Practical Companion for the Perfumer 
Treatise on the Fabrication of Match- 
es, Gun Cotton, and Powders.. 
Treatise on the Coloring Matters de- 
rived from coal tar................ 
Dyer and Color-maker’s Companion, 
Treatise on Street or Horse Railways 
ey of Mechanism and Ma- 
chinery of Transmission, 150 wood- 
ft ta eee Se ee 
Treatise on Banking 
Gothic Album for Cabinetmakers 
Beet Root Sugar and its Cultivation. 
Mathematic’s for Practical Men, 
adapted to the pursuits of surveyors, 
QTORICOCER, COB. os on ccs tie ocd odoccs 
Railroad Engineer’ 8 Companion... 
The Interior Decorator. . eeese 
American Miller's Assistant........ 
The Practice of Photography........ 
Hand-Book for Agnod tural Sur- 
GOPOIBs 600.00 00600 seveer se esscceces 
Treatise on the Constuction and 
Management cf Railways.......... 
7 of the Navy Department of 
U. 8. on American Ooals....... 
Coal Trade of British America....... 
Analysis of Soils and Mannres ..... 
The Gauger’s Companion........... 
Treatise on a Box of Instruments. . 
Mineralogy Simplified........ ...... 
Treatise on Steel...............0..0. 
Brass and Iron Founders’ Guide. . 
Facts about Peat as Fuel............ 
Treatise on Manufacture of Worsted 
and Carded Yarns.......... o eseves 
Miss Leslie’s Cookery............... 
Leslie’s Honse-Book................ 
Leslie’s 20 Receipts in French 
, SOR EEO IER 
The Assayer’s Guide..........s..... 
The art of Dyeing, Scouring, Cleaning, 
and Finishing .................... 
Questions on Subjects connected 
with the Marine and Steam Engine 
The Indicator of Dynamometer ap- 
plitd to the Steam Engine......... 
The Marine Steam ~~ eng Illustrated 
Manual of Metallurg 
Screw Cuttin Tables, for the use of 
Mechanical Engineers ............ 
Horse Shoer’s Companion........... 
Pocket-Book of useful Formule and 
emoranda, for Civil and Mechani- 
cal Engineers 












Manual of Dyeing, eadaas apeancos 
Manual of Electro-Metallurgy bad. ii 
; m Or —— a of 

every “st e, comprising drawings 
m the t foreign works....... 
Bookbinder’s Cannan wedddesies 
Hand-Book for Locomotive Engineers 
and Machinists. .................. 
On Technological Education ye the 
a of Ships and Screw 





Dictionary of Dyeing and Calico 
Printing, with Practical Receipts 
and Scientific Information ....... 

a eo of Iron in all its 


NE 50. «da Gh. sabn Sis jpedeees 
The Miller,  ~aneemii and Engi- 
ne Er 
New Guide to the Sheet Iron and 
Boiler Plate Roller (the best Guide 
OUD Ge I 5.06.05 veceucccseade 
Gas and Ventilation. ................ 
Records of Mining and Metallurgy... 
Complete Treatise on Perfumery... 
Guide for the eaeaee of aper 
and Boards...... = 
Elements of Chemistr “2 vols........ 
American Houses, an * Original -_ 
signs for Rural Buildings b cdaenid . 
Treatise on malboee Curves......... 
] "é Companion. ............... 
Dyer’s Companion ................. 
are Grounds........ 
corm agen s Companion. . 


trength Properties of 
Metal, with Re = 


ments, and ore to test omeese sae 

ie wei of rou 
mquare, an tnd fat bar ny steel, etc. 
wr 5 ics of Sea, illustrated by 








en; OD. «sane cenare upedcennnake 10 00 
The Soup Maicer’ "s ey ee ge- 


10 00 
3 00 


3 00 
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torical account of its rise, progress, Theory and Practice of the Art of 





and present condition............. Weaving by Hand and Pawer. ... 10 00 
Sane lete Treatise on the Art of Dye- Treatise on the Art of Boiling Sugar, 

P Cotton el eee and Confectioner’s Companion.... 2 00 
oui e for Puddling Iron and Steel... 1 00 —— for Qualitative Chemical ‘An- 
Modern Practice for American Ma- oie ssoodme 2 

chinists and Engineers, 86 eng’s.. 250 | Hea and Steam—New Views 3 50 





Any of the above sent by Mail, post-paid. Address, 8S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 889 
Broadway, New York. 





Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
First-class Type, Presses, and all Printing Materials at makers’ prices. 


Manufacturers of Superior Wood Type, Eagle, California, and other Cabinete, Cases, 
Stands, Galleys, etc., 


110 FULTON AND 16 AND 18 DUTCH STRBET, NEW YORK. 
Boxwood, Mahogany, Maple, and Pine, prepared expgesely for Ei vers. 
N. B.—A large stock of Second-Hand Presses. Type, Cases, etc., always on hand. 
We are always buying g Type, Presses, and Printing Materials, 
N. B.—Prices Re Oct. 6t. 





ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c.. 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
house keepers, and Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 80c., 35c,, best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c., best 85c. 
per Ib. . 





Parties sending club or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profite are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 
factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by elubding 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 
Company.” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 
to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33, 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-ofjice 
Box, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


The State League—A Polit- 


ical Temperance journal —17th vol. $2per 
Aen to clu mns—8 





A Practical Homeopathic 
TREATISE on the Diseases of Women and 
pages. | Children; intended for oy a gel Heads 
very fa’ should proves his sons this | of Families and Students Medicine, 
ane Sos eee oes bebe ~~ By —— agi ms . M.D. Prioe, ice, clo’ 
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Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam | ¥°"™ “ 


. 8 
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CLUBBING 


—_—o— 


Low Rates to Club Subscribers. 
Club of 2 for one Year, 

Club of 3 “ 

Club of 5 ” eeccece 

Club of 10 (and 1 to the getter-up) . . 24, 


No premiums can be given to subscribers at 
these rates, but an extra copy will be sent, 
whhout charge, to the getter up of a club of 
Tew subscribers for $24. 


PREMIUM LIST 


FoR 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 


One of the following valuable Pre- 
miums is sent to each and every Ygar- 
Ly Sus-crrer, whether single or in 
clubs, who p»ys three dollars each for 
the Magazine: 


First—A package of fine stationery, includ- 
ing two sizes of note-paper. and envelopes 
to correspond, both stamped in color, with 
initial letters from A to Z, so that subscribers 
can select what letter they require. All ladies 
require stationery, and this being of the best 
quality and fashionably initialed, can not fail 
to prove welcome and attractive. 

y d— Croquet, as played by the New- 
port Croquet Clab. Cloth. 

Third—A large and fine photographic por- 
trait of Mr. and Mme. Demorest, on an eight 
by ten card-board, ready for framing. 

Fourth—A kage of Mme. Demorest’s 
celebrated “‘ diamond" needles. 

—A package of Mme. Demorest's Lily 
Bloom or Roseate Bloom for the complexion, 
or an everlasting perfume packet. 

Sizth—The children’s Dress Chart. 

Seventh—One dozen of Stimpson’s very 


superior pens, 

Bighth ~The Family Letter Scale. 

Ninth—A patkage of fine Visiting Cards, 
with your name elegantly written and inclos- 
ed in a neat card case. 

Tenth—A Pocket Diary for 1869. 
ae Indelible Pencil for Marking 

nen. 

Twelsth—A package of twenty Eagle Paper 


‘ollars. 
"” -—A Concordance to the Holy 


rteenth—Demorest’s Parlor Annual, or 
Ladies’ Almanac for 1869. 

Either of these premiums will be scnt 
promptly on receipt of subecribers names, 
with three dollars for each name, commenc- 
ing with any number. 


Premj for Clubs of SUB- 
SCRIBE RS at 3 Seth. ae th 
First Premium to each SUBSCRI- 


One pair of Silver-plated Batter Knives, 
tke newest pattern, and the best article of 
plated ware manufactured, value $2: or, 

A Lady's Memorandum Book and Card 
Case, combined, in Turkey morocco ; or, 

A wey of French Imperial Note Paper, 
100 sheets, and Envelopes to match ; or, 

One dozen yards of ‘ ash’s Imperial Lace, 
No. 7, No 10, or Plain Frilling ; or, 

A binder for Demornest’s Montaiy. See 

Cotta Family, 


advertisement. 
wees . Ge &chénbe 
th preface by Bishop Mclivaine, of Uhio. 

Printed on toned paper, muslin. $1.50; or, 

Lakes and Rivers of the Bible. By the late 
W.K. Tweedie, D.D. Colored Illustrations. 
12mo, muslin, $1.50; or, 

W hittier’s snow Bound; or, 

Longfellow's Flower de Luce ; or, 

Jennie June's Talks on Woman's Topics; 


A morocco and gilt-edged Photograph Al- 
bum, for holding twenty-four fotutes 

Jennie June's valuable Cook Book ; or, 

The first volume of * Demarest’s Youne 
America,” elegantly bound ; or, 

To two subscribers clubbing t her, and 
each ying 38 for one year, to will be 
sent either Mme. Demorest’s Ladies Dress 
Chart, or a set of Dress Lx rs, Or & mo- 
rocco Diary and (urrency Holder, worth $2, 
first premiums to 


Scriptures. 
Fou 


: or, 
A Bruen Cloth Plate Attachment (value 


vr two subscribers, at $3 each, and 





DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


For Twenty 


Subsoribers 


BEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


At $3 each, requirng 


only $60, wiil be sent 


A NEW 


BARTRAM 


& FANTON 


ELASTIC STITCH 


Sewing Machine, 
For Family and Manufacturing Purposes. 


This Machine was awarded First Premium American Institute, 
Prize Medal, Paris Exposition. 


edny of the higher priced 


of these Machines will also 


be sent by forwarding the difference in money. 


In addition to the yearly subscription, Canada subscribers must inclose 
twenty-four cents for United States postage to the lines, Subscribers always 


secure it by mail several days in advance of transient purchasers, 


Those 


whose sul.scription expire should renew them at once, as the Magazine is 


never sent beyond the time paid for. 


The postage on this Magazine to 


yearly subscribers is only two cents each number, to be paid quarterly, in 


advance, 
FORM OF 


AN ORDER. 


You will please rend me your Monthly for one year, commencing withthe . .. . 


Number; for which 1 inciose three dellars. 


Aud oblige yours, 


Do not fail to give your full addr-ss. 


Iuclose tne amount in United States or National Bank Bills, a bank draft, or U.S. 


Postal Order. 


Re particula: in giving full address to each subscriber. 


DEMOREST'S MONTHLY, 473 Broadway, New York. 


Demorest’s Monthly and Young America together, $3.50. 








i 1 ¥ th SUB- 
Preminmint’ ae ple ang t 
first Premium to each S CRI- 


A superb Photograph Album ; or, 

Peterson's Magazine for one year ; or, 

The Lady's Friend for one year; or, 

A Large Lady's Companion, in morocco 
case, containing numerous work-basket 
utensils, etc.; or, 

A morocco reticule ; or, 

Our Self-Tucking Attachment for Sewing 
Machines ; or. 

Life of George Washington. By Edward 
Everett. $1.50; or, 

Marion Harland’s Novels: Sunny Bank; 
Alone; The Hidden Path; Moss Side; Ne 
mesis; Miriam; Husks; Husbands and 
Homes. #1.75 each ; or. 

Charlotte Bronte’s Novels: Jane Eyre; 
Professor ; Shirley ; Villette. $1.75 each ; or, 

St. Elmo. By iss Evans. $1.75 ; or, 

Spurgeon’s (‘ems ; or, 

Proverbial Pailosophy. By Martin F. Tup- 
per. Cloth, gilt; or, 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, Illustrated. 

1.50; or, 

Beccher’s Life Thoughts—$1.75; or, 
Draytons and Davenants. the au 
of the cchénberg Cotta Family—$1.75 ; or. 
Miss Muloch’s Novels: Christians 

take; John Halifax. a ; or, 
rd Taylor’s Novels: Kenneth; Han- 


ith directions 
lL ongicllow's Evangel 
fellow’s Ine; or, 
da Soquat Lay's Portnaanale. 


Premiums. for Clubs of four SUB- 
4 Prem o3 each’ UAdhe 
Six Silver-plated Tea 


'8- 


Reems, the newest 
in | pattern, and the best article of plated ware 
manufactured, 


value, $3.50; or, 


| Harper's Magazine one year; or, 
| Godey's Lady's Book tor one year; or, 
| Atlantic Mon for one year; or, 
A Mahogany with compart- 
| ments, worth #4; or, 
A $5 Pho! Album ; or, 
A *s Companion, Turkey morocco, and 
beautiful furnishings ; or, 
Ane nt Reticule ; or, 
The Pilgrim Fathers. Steel illustrations, 


It edges, $3.50; or, 
ox ota a morocco 10 inch Satchel, price 
; or, 
A Lady’s elegant Portemonnaie. 


Premiums for Clubs of five SUB- 
Fit Premlunei> Sach’ atta? 


Carving Knife and Fork, Ivory handle. the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 


value = or, 

Six or Tea Knives, Ivory handles, 
ee best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $4; or, 

A en Cloth Plate Attachment to 
Wheeler & Wilson's Sowing Satan, price 
$10. See advertisemert. > 

A $6 ob! Album ; or, 


Ag ; 
One of Ives’ Patent Kerosene Lamps, for 
the hall or table, with either glebe or shade ; 


(dike Cheistimas Holly. By Marion Harland. 
Enoch Arden. Splendidly illustrated. Or, 
A Complete Edition of Tennyson's Works ; 

or, 

A beautiful moroeco 12 inch Satchel, price, 

*; elegant Russia Portmonnaie ; or. 
see Companion, with extra 

quantity of farnishings and needles; or, 
A lady's D 





morocco, &@ very 





a! A 
A Landscape, in Coenen Lioanet 
Hatch & Oo. scarcely to be dis Tapaiched 
from a costly painting. ice, $10. 


7] 


Premiums f r_Clubs of six SUBSCRI- 
“ the First l’re- 
mium at83 S880 nIBER. 

Six ilver-plated Dessert Forks, the newest | 
pattern, and the best article manufactured, | 


— $5; or. ae 
1 Album, for holding one 
hundred pictures ; or. | 
A Lady's Companion and Dressing-Case 
combined, in Turkey morocco, with elegant 
furnishings, worth $10; or, 
A Rosewood Portable Writing-Desk, with 


compartments; or, 
A splendid morocco 11in ’atchel, price, $7. 


Premi ‘or Clubs of seven SUB- 
SOMBRE at yp each. 

Six Dinner Knives, Ivory handles, the best 
article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, value, 


50; or, 

> ix Silver-plated Dining Forks ; or, 

Six Silver-plated Table Spoons, the newest 
pattern and the best articles .nanufactured, 
valued at $6.50 each set ; or, 

Twelve yo ry Tea Spoons, the new- 
est pattern, and the best article of plated 
ware manufactured, value $7; or, 

A pl AiaA 12in Seitch. I, price, $s 


Premi for Clubs of eight SUB- 
SCHIBERS. at $4 x. A € 

A Universal Clothes Wringer, price $8.50; 
r 


or, 

An elegant set of Lawn Croquet in polish- 
ed maple, price $10; or, 

A splendid large morocco 13-inch Satchel, 
price $9; or, 

A euperb Lady’s Dressing-Case and Com- 
panion, in morocco—a very useful article. 


Premiu for Clubs of ten SUB- 
SCRIBER -, at $3 each. 

Twelve Dessert or Tea Knives, Ivory han- 
dies, the best article of Rogers’ celebrated 
cutlery. value $9; or, 

Webster's large Unabridged Dictionar.’. 
Pictorial edition, 1,500 engravings. Every 
family should possess this thost indispensa- 
ble work—price $12; or, 

A beautiful $12 Music-Box ; or, 

A Vhotograph Album, as large as a family 
Bible, for holding two hundred pictures, ele- 
gantly bound; or, 

A magnificent family Bible. 


Premium r Clubs of thirteen 
SUT alts, at $3 each. 
Twelve Silver-plated Dessert Forks, the 


newest pattern and the best article manu- 

factured, value $11. 

Premi for Clubs of fourteen SUB- 
SCUBIASY "SPF Sach: 

Twelve Dinner Knives, Ivory handles, the 
best article of Rogers’ celebrated cutlery, 
value $13; or, 

Twelve silver plated Dining Forks ; or, 

Twelve Silver-plated Tabi Fees the 
newest pattern and the best art! manufac- 
tured, valued at $13 each set ; or, 

A very superb ly’s Dressing-Case, con 
taining a full set of toilet requisites. 


Premi for Clubs of eighteen SUB- 
SRS! at $2 cache 

Six Sterling Silver Tea-Spoons, extra 

heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $17; 


or, 
A superb set of Lawn Croquet, in polished 
boxwood, price $20. 


Premiums for Clubs of twenty SUB- 
SCRIBERS, at $3 AA y 

A Bartram & Fanton oo. Machine. 
$55. Seeadvertisement. Any of the higher 

riced machines may be had by sending the 

ifferenee, in a Or, 

r. ‘Saree Cooking tove and Utensils, 

ice ;_or, 
* A very elezant Lady’s Dressing-Case. con- 
taining all the articles for the toilet, in full 
size, suitable either for home or for the con- 
venience of traveling; or, 

A handsome Silk Dress of fifteen yards, 
any color you may choose. 


i | 
PremiuzitalabeC iM ore thirtve 
“Twelve Sterling Silver Tea Spoons. extra 
heavy, Grecian or Ionic pattern, value $33. 

i fo SUB- 
Promiumkns’ af 3? a4 ty 

For forty subscribers, one of Carhart & 
Needham’s beautiful Melodeons, rosewood 
case, scroll legs, price $70. 

Versous desiring to form c'ubs will | 
be furnished with a specimen copy of ¥ 
either or both Deworgst’s Mostrar ) 
and Youxe America, and a number of 2) 
prospectuses for disiributiun, for 15 cts. %y) 

WY 
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NEWSPAPER. 
THE PAPER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Cincinnati Weekly Chronicle. 


The Most Popular Political and Family 
Newspaper in the West. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF A NEW YOL- 
UME. 


In announcing the second volume of the 
CrnctnNATI WEEKLY CHRONICLE, the Pub- 
lishers take sincere satisfaction in thank- 
ing the public for their very liberal patron- 
age. It has been unparalleled in the his- 
tory of newspapers in the West—a gener- 
ous, appreciative response, on the part of 
the people, to the liberal enterprise of the 
proprietors. 

The CHRonIczE will continue, as hereto- 
fore, to advocate those great, liberal, con- 
sistent principles upon which our repub- 
lican government is founded, which pre- 
served it against the assaults of treason 
and rebellion, and which alone can per- 
petuate it for the generations to come. 
Waile it will be a consistent supporter of 
tne Union Republican party, it will avoid 
partisanship in any offensive shape, and 
discnss all political measures frankly, urg- 
ing the adoption of such only as seem to 
give promise of good to the whole country. 

As a news center for the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley, Cincinnati has no superior, 
and has facilities which defy competition 
from even the great commercial centers of 
the East. The latest news from all parts 
of the world to the hour of going to press, 
will be given from two days to one week 
in advance of the Eastern weeklies. 

In all other Departments, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and especially Agriculture —the 
CHRONICLE will be behind none of its co- 
temporaries, 

TERMS: 
Single Copy, one year ............... $2 00 
Clubs of five, at $1 75......... 
Clubs of ten, at $1 50 

An extra copy to the getter up of a club, 
or in place thereof one of our valuable pre- 
miums. 

A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 

To every yearly subscriber for the 
Curonic.e, the Publishers will send, on or 
before the first of January next, their “ Al- 
manac and Year-Book of Important Infor- 
mation,” containing fall and correct re- 
turns of the State and Presidential elec- 
tions: Names, Terms of Office, Salaries, 
etc., of the United States and State Officers ; 
Statistics of the several States; Statistics 
of Religious Denominations; Scientific 
Discovery ; Important Events of the Year, 
etc., etc.; also a Diary for the Year 1869. 

Or, instead of the Year-Book, if pre- 
ferred, they will send a splendid Portrait 
of President Grant, or of Vice-President 
Colfax. 

PREMIUMS TO AGENTS. 

Every Postmaster, and every friend of a 
good newspaper, is requested to act as 
Agent for the Curonicie. To all such, 
the Pablishers offer very liberal and desir- 
able Premiums, such as Early Rose Po- 
tatoes; Popular New Books; Standard 
Magazines; Prize Gold Pens: Union 
Washing Machines; American Waltham 
Watches; Grover & Baker's Sewing Ma- 
chines; Mason & Hamlin’s Organs, rang- 
ing in value from $200 to $400, $5 00, 
$12 00, $55 00, $60 00, $65 JO, $130 00. 

For cirenlar giving particulars, and spe- 
cimen copies of the paper, address 
CINCINNATI CHRONICLE COMPANY, 

No. 171 RACE STREET, 


Jan. it. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








THE NEW YORK EXPRESS. 
NEW YORK EVENING, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 
1869. 


We solicit from friends, personal and political, and from the business public, a con- 
tinued interest in the Express, and in its Daily, Semi-Weekly, and Weekly issues. It 
is thirty-two years since the Daily Express commenced in this city with its present pro- 
prietors, and in all that time it has been earnestly devoted to the Union, the Equality of 
States, the rights of the People, a Constitutional Government, the maintenance of Law 
and Order, the Diffusion of Knowledge, and to whatever will secure the greatest good of 
the greatest number of the People. We also believe in what is tried and good, rather 
than what is vacillating and revolutionary. 

To that portion of the people, therefore, who believe in a stable Government, good 
men, good laws, an economical and honest Government, and in equal and exact justice, 
we appeal for that measure of public favor which is due to the principles we avow. 

The coming year will test the right of the white race to rule the country at the ballot 
box, and also whether the American people have the power to resist, Constitutionally, 
a Jacobin and lawless Congress in giving the negro supreme control over nearly one- 
third of the States and millions of people. We therefore invoke the aid of all who be- 
lieve in the Government of the Fathers and in the supremacy of Constitutional law. 

The Express we shall aim to make more and more, in all its departments, a thorough 
National and Local newspaper—a Home Journal for the family—a Political newspaper 
for the politician—a Financial and Business Journal for the Banker and man of busi- 
ness. And for the rest, in the future, as in the past, the Express must speak for itself. 

The Evening Express having had for twenty-six years a large circulation among 
visitors to the city and men of business in the city, is especially worthy of the attention 
of all classes of advertisers in their respective departments of trade. 

In this respect we d it ially to those advertisers who expect to attract 
the attention of strangers in the city, and of permanent residents. 








TERMS: 
THE NEW YORK EVENING EXPRESS, SEMBWEEKLY EXPRESS, and the 





WEEKLY EXPRESS for 1869, will be published on the following terms: 
THE EVENING EXPRESS. 

Magia Copy .......cvctecgsdedevuccphtsnanOe Cedekeees Je eedvcseccccoccetsec eee 4 Cents. 
City Subscribers, served by Carriers...............+ Odeqesedescaccece 24 Cents per week. 
Price to Newsdealers........++ Andsen dothiqonsene cialehen cigs asskttiniace ane per 100 

THE SEMI- WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One Copy, one year (104 issues) ................. ooditaws luke Reccesccce sccscces OE 
Gir MORES... 000s sive ccensese osespe Pnasbe esas ccscbescses ocees 
Two Copies, one year .........-... RSceomecees peeseecesees 
Five Copies, one year.......0....... 
Ten Copies, one year.............e0es 


Twenty-five Copies, to one address ...... . 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 or over. 





WEEKLY EXPRESS. 
One year, one co; CRG 65s cite cdbseses dewwsicsace gewoee c¥eoseesesseeees 
Six inonths ww wipeess , $96 <Wedbeseecsbesinstd gree at 
Three Copies, ONC SOME de cecorcchuicecescts . 5 00 
BEUP OOMIED, ORO YOUR. oc cccecccccebatcbsccdsact - 800 
Me I, OOD FOURS «on vcdcscicnanveyeiccscenvd «+» 1500 
May Caplan: 00 Oe OBBIOND oi os edisikcdc tise cede dh ech aseceinebaksedbedoceeaecss 50 00 


An extra copy wil! be sent to any person who sends us a club of 10 and over. 
To hag bmn the Weekly will be sent for $1 50 per annum. 
Four Editions of the Eventing Exeress, are published at 1:30, 2:30 3:30 and 5 o'clock. 
— i sent eee bare oe ae and Marine News. 
e latest News elegra m all parts of the Unit 
The latest Intelligence ronnived by Mail a ere 
The latest Domestic and Foreign arkete, 
i Eatigions, Agricultural, - oy wed News. 
e lates! aw rts, and with the very latest 
States, and all the States of the Union. ze reer ecient 
Also, a complete daily record of Stocks and of the Money market to the last hour. 
We pony ny he the attention of cae and Merchants, in all parts of the coun- 
,, to our local Market and Business Reports, which are now very complete. 
e Semi- Weekly and Weekly Editions w will have all the news of the week up to the 
hour of going to presse. 
prt SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the AGRICULTURIST for one year...... 00 
E S&MI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE for one year % 00 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY EXPRESS and the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
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American Artisan and Pat- 
ENT Recorp.—New Se 

The American poten ye now in the fourth 
year of its publication, is a Weekly Jour. 
nal, devoted to fostering the interests of 
Artisans and Manufacturers, encouraging 
the genius of Inventors, and protecting the 
rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains eee original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American apd Foreign ; 
reliable receipts for use in the field 
workshop, and the tical 
rules for mechanics and advice io ers; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans ; the official 
list of claims of all patents inemed ae wockly 
from the United States Paten 
ports of law cases pe oh, we tent. aang 

Each number of the ine 
contains sixteen of inoteastiee end and 
interesting reading matter, in A the 


progress of the arts and — record- 
edin wr — ~six num- 
bers form a han half-y yea ly volume. 


The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of man American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical se 

Terms of subscri : Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
co; ies, by mail, 6 rp $1 25 in advance. 
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Flute, Fife, Clar' 

or tay fe, jonet, net, oe 
Musician’s Omnibus, No. L, con- 

tains 700 Pieces of Music. 


CONSISTING OF 
40 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and figures 
written out in full. 
100 Contra and Fancy Dances, with figures. 
100 Opera Melodies. 
100 Polkas and Waltzes. 
100 Marches, Q' Sape, oe 
100 Hornpipes, Schottisches, “Reels, ete. 
100 Galops, Songs, Varsoviennes. 
100 Clog Dances, etc. 
Musician's Omnibus, No. 2, con- 
tains 850 Pieces of Music. 
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200 Scotch Airs. is, etc, 
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00 Fancy Dances, with calls and fi 
The Pull Bg ms Dut ee practi 
8. Army an aie 
Abstract - 5 pee tions, Signals, 
Roll Cal rches, Quickste}s, etc. 
Bachar nasty Omnibus, No. 3, con- 
tains 1,000 Pieces of Music. 
CONSISTING OF 
100 for two Flutes, two Violins, etc. 
30 Sets of Quadrilles, with calls and 
200 German Waltzes. 
100 Scotch and Irish Airs. 
100 Polkar, Mts ene, Boome! it ban ets, 
‘0 Zn ornpipes, Minu: 
100 Redowas, Schottisches, Vireo 
100 Marches, Quicksteps, Semen, 4 hae 
Price, $1 25 each Volume. Sent free of 
to any address, upon receipt of the 
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OLD ST. GILES’ CHURCH, 





CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON. 





OLD S8T. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE, 
LONDON. 
— Qe 

Tuts venerable structure, like many others of 
the same name in Europe, was erected to the 
memory of an eminent saint of the seventh cen- 
tury. This holy father is believed to have been 
a noble Greek by birth. He settled in France 
and led the life of a hermit in forest retreats ; 
and in course of time he was induced to admit 
disciples, and became, almost against his will, 
the head of a monastic establishment; and in 
after years this religious society or fellowship 
grew to be a Benedictine monastery, and a town 
sprang up around it, which adopted the name 
of the saint. St. Giles is the patron saint of 
cripples in Roman Catholic countries, there 
being a legend of his having once refused to be 
cured of a lameness, that the abnegation might 
the better help him to mortify all fleshly appe- 
tites. 

The edifice which we illustrate, or the struc- 








ture which it perpetuates, was erected proba- 
bly as early as the twelfth century, and there- 
fore possesses no little merit in the estimation 
of the antiquary. It, however, is especially in- 
teresting to literature, as being the repository 
of the mortal remains of England’s great poet, 
John Milton, and of that quaint but revered 
writer John Foxe, whose “ Book of Martyrs” 
will endure as long as Christianity keeps in 
memory those who suffered for her sake. The 
entry of the poet’s burial is: 

“ John Milton, gentleman. Buried Nov. 12th, 
1674. Consumption. Chancel.” 

This simple memorial is enough ; for Milton 
needs no labored mound and richly chiseled 
marble to grace his tomb; his immortality is 
secure in the reverent homage paid to his tran- 
scendent genius. 

St. Giles church has little about it of archi- 
tectural ornament. It is, asseen in the engrav- 
ing, a large substantial structure, with a plain 
square tower of no great altitude. About a 








hundred years ago, close by it was the famous 
“Crowley’s Well,” which was said to possess 
curative powers for diseascs of the eye. Hith- 
er people having “bad eyes” resorted to seek 
relief in the waters. Near by also was the an- 
cient “ Cripples’ Hospital,” which may have 
been founded before the venerable church it- 
self, and from which the neighborhood derived 
its name. 
ep ee 


To FasTEN THE HANDLES OF KNIVES AND 
Forxs.—If the handles of table-knives and forks 
are formed by riveting two scales or sides to 
the flat tang of the knife, there is but little dan- 
ger of their becoming loose. This is the strong- 
est form of knife or fork handle; but it has the 
objection of wear or warping where the parts 
are joined together, and soon becomes unsightly 
and filled with dirt. One great objection to 
the solid handle, in which the round tang is in- 
serted and there held by cement is, that the 
heat of the water in which Bridget will wash 
the knives and forks soon melts the cement 
which holds tang and handle together, and a 
“secession” is the result. To the careful house- 
wife who would restore or “ reconstruct” these 
detached portions, the following hint may be 
given: Procure some common yellow resin 
and reduce it to a powder, and add to it about 
one-quarter or one-third of its bulk of common 
whiting, or very fine sand will answer the same 
purpose. When this is prepared, and it may be 
kept ready at hand as one of the essentials of 
the corner cupboard, clean the knife or fork 
tang from the remnants of the old cement 
which will adhere to it, and also clean all dirt 
out of the hole in the old handle. Heat the 
tang moderately warm over the flame of a gas- 
jet or a lamp, and insert it in the mixture of 
resin and whiting—a certain portion will melt 
and remain upon the tang; then thrust it into 
the place it is to occupy in the handle, with- 
draw it, and heat it again, plunge it into the 
resin, let it hold all that will adhere to it, and 
then place it in the handle in the position you 
wish it to occupy, and let it remain until it is 
cold, and the cement is thoroughly hardened, 
when the handle will be found to be as strong- 
ly fixed in its place as when it was first put to- 
gether. The expense of material is the merest 
trifle, the labor is almost nothing, and when 
both labor and material are rightly applied, 
the housewife can keep her knives and forks 
fixed in their handles in their proper places. 
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